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THESIS 

The  Apocalyptic  Vision  in  the  Poetry  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 

(Abstract) 

Shelley  was  essentially  a  metaphysical  poet.     Poetry,    he  says,    has  its  source  in  "the 
invisible  nature  of  man",    which  the  inspired  poet  reveals  in  symbolic  form.     Man's 
"invisible  nature".    Shelley  calls  the  "ideal  prototype";     its  symbolic  form,    he  calls 
the  "antitype".     Poetry,    then,    is  the  antitype  corresponding  to  the  prototype  within 
man,    the  revelation  of  his  true  nature.     It  is  this  revelation  that  constitutes  the  apo- 
calyptic vision. 

The  faculty  in  man  by  means  of  which  he  "strips  the  veil  of  familiarity  from 
the  world,    and  lays  bare  the  naked  and  sleeping  beauty  which   is  the  spirit  of  its  form", 
is.    according  to  Shelley,    the  imagination.     By  "veil  of  familiarity".    Shelley  means  the 
world  of  appearances  in  the  Platonic  sense;    by  "naked  and  sleeping  beauty",   he  means 
the  archetypal  Forms,    again  in  the  Platonic  sense.     Unlike  Plato,    however.    Shelley 
conceives  of  the  world  of  the  Forms  as  existing  in  man;     it  is,    in  essence,    man's 
"invisible  nature".     Thus  Shelley  interprets  Plato's  Demi-urge  in  the  Timaeus  as  the 
archetypal  image  of  the  creative  imagination.     Plato's  cosmos  becomes  for  Shelley 
the  antitype;     the  world  of  the  Forms  serving  as  the  model  upon  which  the  Demi-urge 
constructs  the  universe  becomes  the  prototype.     The  realm  of  Necessity  ("chance  or 
errant  cause"),    which,    so  far  as  possible,    the  Demi-urge  wins  over  by  persuasion 
to  what  is  best,    becomes  the  "accident  of  surrounding  impressions",    which,    relative 
to  the  imaginative  order  that  the  poet  creates,    is  "a  chaos". 

In  contrast  to  the  imagination,    reason  is  limited  by  Shelley  to  the  "veil  of 
familiarity".     While  he  allows  to  reason  the  constructive  role  of  imposing  an  order 
upon  the  world  of  the  senses,    he  argues  that  this  rational  order  (which  following  God- 
win and  the  philosophes,   he  calls  Necessity,  the  immutable  order  of  cause  and  effect) 
is  simply  the  reflection  of  an  imaginative  order.     Reason  analyses  what  the  imagina-        I 
tion  creates,    thereby  confirming  on  the  level  of  consciousness  an  imaginative  act  which  ' 
is,   according  to  Shelley,    "beyond  and  above  consciousness". 

Shelley,   therefore,    is  not  rejecting  the  role  of  reason;     his  concern,    rather, 
is  to  subordinate  it  to  the  imagination.     So  long  as  men  recognize  that  reason  is  to 
imagination  "as  the  body  to  the  spirit,   as  the  shadow  to  the  substance",    the  ultimate 
authority  of  the  imagination  ("that  imperial  faculty",   he  calls  it)  is  not  endangered. 
In  his  own  day,   however,   Shelley  believed  that  the  imagination  was  not  being  given 


its  proper  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  man's  faculties.     This  belief  was  based  upon  per- 
sonal experience.     Between  1810  and  1812,    Shelley  considered  himself  a  rationalist, 
and,   as  such,    rejected  the  imagination,    considering  it  the  instrument  of  human  delu- 
sion,   expressive  of  man's  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  Nature.     His  reversal  of  this  posi- 
tion (between  1812  and  1815)  coincides  with  his  emergence  as  a  poet.     In  A  Defence  of 
Poetry,   he  says:     "The  human  mind  could  never,    except  by  the  intervention  of  these 
excitements  [imaginative  forms  of  art]  have  been  awakened  to  the  invention  of  the 
grosser  sciences,    and  that  application  of  analytical  reasoning  to  the  aberrations  of 
society,    which  is  now  attempted  to  exalt  over  the  direct  expression  of  the  inventive 
amd  creative  faculty  itself.  " 

The  effect  of  this  effort  to  exalt  reason  over  the  imagination,    he  says,    is  the 
enslavement  of  man  to  the  tyranny  of  a  purely  external  order.     It  is  man's  enslave- 
ment to  Necessity,    which  he  describes  in  Queen  Mab.     While  man's  awareness  of 
Necessity  as  the  immutable  law  of  cause  and  effect  governing  the  motions  of  the  uni- 
verse may  enlarge  the  limits  of  his  empire  over  the  external  world,    it  also  circum- 
scribes his  internal  world,    so  that  man.    "having  enslaved  the  elements,    remains 
himself  a  slave.  " 

The  release  of  man's  "invisible  nature"  from  the  tyranny  of  an  external  world 
is  the  result  of  the  creative  activity  of  the  poet.     The  transfiguration  of  Necessity  into 
the  antitype  of  the  prototype  within  man  was  the  imaginative  task  that  occupied  Shelley 
between  1812  and  1819.     The  record  of  this  Herculean  undertaking  is  presented  in 
Queen  Mab,    Alastor,    The  Revolt  of  Islam  and  Prometheus  Unbound.     Not  until  he  had 
completed  the  last  act  of  Prometheus  Unbound  was  his  goal  reached;     the  fourth  act  is 
a  paean  to  his  own  imaginative  conquest. 

As  apocalyptic  visions,   both  Queen  Mab  and  The  Revolt  of  Islam  are  failures. 
The  weakness  of  Queen  Mab  (1812)  lies  in  Shelley's  inability  to  establish  an  organic 
relationship  between  himself,    as  poet,    and  the  universe,    as  the  material  source  upon 
which  the  poet  imposes  an  imaginative  form.     Still  under  the  influence  of  a  mechanis- 
tic philosophy  that  assumes  the  existence  of  an  external  world  which  is  independent 
of  the  subject  who  perceives  it,    he  could  not  yet  affirm  his  mature  conviction  that  the 
spirit,    in  all  objects  which  it  views,    views  only  its  own  creations.     What  is  evident  in 
the  poem  is  a  psychic  struggle  in  Shelley  to  find  the  ultimate  ground  of  all  knowledge 
within  himself.     Implicit  at  least  in  the  poem  is  the  identification  of  the  various  forms 
of  tyranny  which  he  so  heartily  condemns  with  the  mechanistic  universe  of  D'Holbach 
which  he  describes.     He  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  realization  of  his  poetic  maturity; 
namely,    that  the  vision  of  a  mechanistic  universe  at  once  fixed  and  immutable  is  sim- 
ply the  perspective  of  the  fallen  self      He  had  not  yet  worked  out  his  own  metaphysic. 

In  The  Revolt  of  Islam,    Shelley  presents  the  temporary  victory  of  the  forces 
of  evil  over  the  forces  of  good,    culminating  in  the  death  of  Laon  and  Cythna,    but  fol- 
lowed by  their  entrance  into  a  world  where  they  enjoy  eternal  bliss.     What  the  poem 
actually  reveals,    however,    is  Shelley's  inability  to  define  the  nature  of  evil  and  there- 
by deal  with  it.     In  the  introductory  Canto,    he  presents  the  conflict  of  good  and  evil  as 
a  constantly  renewed  struggle  between  a  serpent  and  an  eagle.     The  limitations  of 
Shelley's  conception  of  this  struggle  can  best  be  understood  by  comparing  it  with  the 
struggle  between  Prometheus  and  Jupiter  in  Prometheus  Unbound.     In  this  latter  poem, 
Jupiter  is  the  symbol  of  man's  restricted  consciousness,    i.  e. ,    consciousness  unre- 
deemed by  imagination.     Jupiter  is  simply  another  form  of  Prometheus  bound  to  a  pre- 
cipice;    both  are  symbols  of  the  arrested  imagination.     The  wounded  serpent  which 
falls  into  the  sea  in  The  Revolt  of  Islam,    therefore,    is  another  form  of  the  eagle. 
Both  are  symbols  of  the  arrested  imagination.     Shelley  is  not  yet  sufficiently  aware 


of  the  nature  of  his  own  developing  vision,   of  his  own  psychic  powers,   to  explore  all 
the  dimensions  of  his  apocalypse. 

The  same  failure  to  grasp  the  completely  internal  nature  of  his  vision  is  pre- 
sent in  Alastor  (1815).     The  youth  in  the  poem  goes  forth  in  search  of  the  antitype 
corresponding  to  the  prototype  within  himself,   hoping  to  find  the  antitype  in  the  real 
world  of  flesh  and  blood.     Failing  to  find  this  living  embodiment  of  his  own  prototype. 
he  sinks  to  an  untimely  grave.     The  poem  records  in  the  account  of  the  poet's  failure 
a  failure  of  the  creative  imagination. 

Indeed,    the  symbol  of  the  wounded  serpent  used  in  The  Revolt  of  Islam  is  a 
key  to  an  understanding  of  the  imaginative  failure  of  Alastor  and  of  Queen  Mab. 

Prometheus  Unbound  is  the  realized  form  of  Shelley's  apocalyptic  vision. 
The  love-union  of  Asia  and  Prometheus  redeems,    as  it  were,   the  poet's  failure  in 
Alastor.     The  last  act  presents  a  vision  of  the  transfigured  universe  revolving  in  an 
ecstasy  of  love;    the  revolution  set  in  motion  by  Laon  and  Cythna,   but  incomplete 
within  The  Revolt  of  Islam,    is  here  brought  to  its  victorious  fulfilment. 

The  painted  veil,   by  those  who  were,   called  life, 
Which  mimicked,    as  with  colours  idly  spread. 
All  men  believed  or  hoped,    is  torn  aside; 
The  loathsome  mask  has  fallen,   the  Man  remains,    - 
Sceptreless,    free,    uncircumscribed,    -  but  man: 
Equal,    unclassed,  tribeless,  and  nationless. 
Exempt  from  awe,    worship,    degree,    the  King 
Over  himself;    just,    gentle,    wise;    -  but  man. 

Shelley,    however,    imposes  a  limitation  upon  the  vision  of  Prometheus 
Unbound.      Although   the  "painted  veil"  is  "torn  aside",    man  yet  remains  man,    and 
therefore  not  free 

Fronn  chance,    and  death,    and  mutability. 
The  clogs  of  that  which  else  might  oversoar 
The  loftiest  star  of  unascended  heaven. 
Pinnacled  dim  in  the  intense  inane. 

Only  death  can  release  man  from  these  limitations  of  earthly  existence,    and  in  his 
last  two  great  poems,    Adonais  and  The  Triumph  of  Life,   he  addresses  himself  to 
that  ultimate  dimension  of  Reality  beyond  "the  dome  of  many-coloured  glass".     These 
last  two  poems,    therefore,    cannot  be  completely  explained  in  terms  of  the  task  which 
occupied  Shelley  between  1812  and  1819      It  is  here  necessary  to  examine  a  dimension 
of  Shelley's  thought  which,   while  present  in  each  one  of  the  major  poems  up  to  1819, 
was  not  therein  brought  into  focus.     These  two  poems  reveal  on  Shelley's  part  a  final 
severance  with  eighteenth-century  radicalism  and  a  preoccupation  with  what  he  calls 
the  "One"  or  "the  white  radiance  of  Eternity".     They  do  not,    however,    reveal  a  break 
with  the  esoteric  tradition  within  which  he  wrote.     That  tradition,    which  led  by  what 
may  be  termed  a  metaphysical  dialectic  to  the  creation  of  these  last  two  great  poems, 
provides  the  archetypal  pattern  of  Shelley's  entire  career  as  a  poet. 

In  the  dedication  stanzas  to  Mary  Shelley  in  The  Revolt  of  Islam,   Shelley  tells 
of  gathering  "knowledge?  from  forbidden  mines  of  lore"  from  which  he  "wrought  linked 
armour  for  [his]  soul,   before/  It  might  walk  forth  to  war  among  mankind".     The  know- 
ledge to  which  he  refers  was  derived,    as  the  mythological  framework  of  the  poem 


makes  clear,    from  John  Frank  Newton,    whose  knowledge  of  Oriental  mythology  was 
impressive.     On  the  basis  of  his  understanding  of  the  Hindu  Zodiac,    Newton  worked 
out  an  interpretation  of  all  classical  myth.     And  this  interpretation  Shelley  associated 
with  the  imaginative  mode  of  perception.     What  Newton  offered  him  in  the  summer  of 
1812  was  an  archetypal  myth  in  terms  of  which  all  visionary  literature  revealed  a 
single  archetypal  vision.     This  conception  Shelley  expresses  in  his  Defence  of  Poetry, 
in  which  he  says  that  all  mythopoeic  literature  is  a  single  cyclic  poem.     As  a  poet, 
he  set  out  to  grasp  the  nature  of  the  monomyth  that  provides  all  visionary  literature 
with  its  archetypal  unity,    in  order  that  he  himself  might  express  it  for  his  own  day 
From  1812  to  1819,    he  constructed  the  vision  upon  which  he  believed  all  civilization 
rests. 

As  his  articles  in  the  Monthly  Review  during  1812  show,    Newton  had  a  fana- 
tical interest  in  Orphic  theology,    which  he  considered  largely  Hindu  in  origin.     An 
understanding  of  the  mysterious  rites  associated  with  Orphism  at  Eleusis,   he  believed, 
was  the  true  talisman  by  means  of  which  to  bring  about  the  new  golden  age.     Shelley 
was  immediately  impressed;     in  Queen  Mab,    he  suggests  that  the  golden  age  will 
emerge  when  all  men  submit  to  the  Orphic  injunction  against  animal  diet.     However 
preposterous  this  conclusion  may  appear,   one  fact  is  evident:     Shelley's  mythical 
formulation  of  his  apocalyptic  vision  was  destined  to  have  its  foundation  in  Orphism. 
As  a  mythopoeic  poet,    Shelley  presents  in  his  vision  the  Orphic  scheme  of  salvation. 
And  this  scheme  he  considered  the  imaginative  (i.  e.  ,    the  mythical)  form  of  his  philo- 
sophical radicalism. 

Viewed  in  mythical  terms,    therefore,   the  prototype,    which,    says  Shelley, 
is  the  "divinity  in  man",    is  Dionysus,    the  god  of  whom  Orpheus  was  the  prophet.     He 
is  the  archetype  of  unfallen  man.     According  to  the  Orphic  theology,    this  archetypal 
form  is  imprisoned  in  flesh  (Shelley's  "veil  of  familiarity")  from  which  it  longs  to  es- 
cape so  that  it  may  once  more  re-assume  Its  proper  form.     The  image  of  that  proper 
form  is,    for  Shelley,    the  antitype  which  :he  imagination  creates.     Thus,    in  the  Pre- 
face to  The  Cenci,    he  says  that  the  imagination  is  "as  the  immortal  God  which  should 
assume  flesh  for  the  redemption  of  mortal  passion.  "    The  poet,    as  poet,    is  the  god  of 
Orphism  who  sacrifices  himself  for  the  redemption  of  man.     He  is,    as  Shelley  des- 
cribes himself  in  Adonais,    the  Dionysian  figure  who  bears  the  wounds  of  Christ 

Like  Christ,    whom  Shelley  converts  into  a  Dionysian  hero,    the  poet,   having 
assumed  flesh  to  perform  his  redemptive  role,    must  ultimately  return  to  the  "abode 
where  the  Eternal  are".     This  return  is,    for  Shelley,   the  meaning  of  Christ's  ascen- 
sion:    the  return  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  is  the  reunion  of  the  incarnate  with  his  spir- 
itual form.     In  Orphic  theology,    it  is  reunion  with  the  One.     Inherent  in  the  archetypal 
pattern  of  Orphism,    therefore,    is  the  final  extinction  of  the  self  and,    as  in  Adonais, 
the  re-absorption  into  "the  white  radiance  of  Eternity". 

Within  this  archetypal  framework,    Shelley's  apocalyptic  vision  evolved,    cul- 
minating as  it  does  in  the  vision  of  the  poet's  spirit  in  Adonais  penetrating  beyond  all 
worlds  and  satiating  "a  void  circumference".     In  The  Triumph  of  Life,    he  examines 
the  grisly  spectacle  of  those  poets  (among  others)  who  failed  to  trample  "the  dome  of 
many-coloured  glass"  and  merge  with  the  "white  radiance  of  Eternity".     Shelley  thinks 
of  the  "sacred  few"  (Christ  and  Socrates)  who,    having  "touched  the  world  with  living 
flame"  fled  back  like  eagles  to  their  "native  noon".     In  Adonais,    Keats 's  death,    better 
than  his  own  best  piece  of  poetry,    pointed  the  way:     "No  more  let  life  divide  what 
death  can  join  together.  "    These  two  poems,    therefore,    must  be  understood  in  the 
light  of  the  archetypal  pattern  of  Orphism,    a  pattern  more  implicit  than  explicit  in 
his  earlier  poems. 


By  relating  Shelley's  imaginative  undertaking  in  poetry  to  the  archetypal 
pattern  of  Orphism,    it  is  possible,    therefore,    to  arrive  at  the  three  distinct  phases 
of  Shelley's  poetic  career.     The  first  phase  presents  him  as  a  rationalist  in  which 
the  poet's  prototype  (the  divinity  in  man)  is  imprisoned  behind  a  "veil  of  familiarity". 
The  second  phase  presents  the  gradual  release  of  the  prototype  through  the  shaping 
power  of  imagination  until  it  is  fully  revealed  in  the  creation  of  the  antitype.     The 
final  phase  presents  the  poet,    his  redemptive  mission  fulfilled,    merging,    as  it  were, 
with  his  own  creation  and  thereby  being  re-absorbed  into  the  One.     Queen  Mab.    a 
transitional  poem,    best  reveals  the  first  phase.     Alastor,    The  Revolt  of  Islam  and 
Prometheus  Unbound  reveal  the  development  of  the  second  phase.     Adonais  and  The 
Triumph  of  Life  reveal  the  final  phase. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Shelley  was  essentially  a  metaphysical  poet.   Poetry, 
he  says,  has  its  source  in  "the  invisible  nature  of  man" 
which  the  poet  In  a  state  of  hieromsnia  reveals  in  symbol- 
ic form.   Man's  "invisible  nature",  Shelley  calls  the 
"prototype"*^  its  symbolic  form,  he  calls  the  "antitype",'' 
Poetry,  then.  Is  the  antitype  of  the  prototype  v/ithin  man, 
the  revelation  of  his  true  nature.   It  is  this  revelation 
that  constitutes  the  apocalyptic  vision. 

The  faculty  in  man  by  means  of  which  he  "strips  the 
veil  of  familiarity  fr'  m  the  world,  and  lays  bare  the  naked 
and  sleeping  beauty,  which  is  the  spirit  of  its  forms"^  is  , 
according  to  Shelley,  the  imagination.   By  "veil  of  famil- 
iarity", Shelley  means  the  world  of  appearances  in  the 
Platonic  sense;   by  "the  naked  and  sleeping  beauty",  he 
means  the  archetypal  Forms,  again  in  the  Platonic  sense. 
Unlike  Plato,  however,  Shelley  conceives  of  the  world  of 
Forms  as  existing  within  man;   it  is,  in  essence,  rrian's  "in- 
visible nature".   Thus  Shelley  Interprets  Plato »s  Demi-urge 
in  the  Timaeus  as  the  archetypal  Image  of  the  creative 
imagination,   Plato's  cosmos  becomes  for  Shelley  the  anti- 
type;  the  world  of  the  Forms  serving  as  the  model  upon 
which  the  cosmos  is  constructed  becomes  the  prototype.   The 

il 


realm  of  Necessity,  wiUch,  so  far  as  possible,  the  Demi-urge 
wins  over  ty  persuasion  to  what  is  'est,  becomes  the  "ac- 
cident of  surrounding  Impressions",   which,  relative  to  the 
imaginative  order  that  the  poet  creates,  is  "a  chaos"," 

In  contrast  to  the  imagination,  reason  is  limited  by 
Shelley  to  the  "veil  of  familiarity".  While  he  allows  to 
reason  the  constructive  role  of  Imposing  an  order  upon  the 
world  'f  the  senses,  bo  argues  that  this  rational  order, 
which,  following  Godwin  and  the  philosophes,  he  calls  Neces- 
sity, is  simply  the  reflection  of  an  imaginative  order. 
Reason  arialyses  what  the  imagination  creates,  thereby  con- 
firming on  the  level  of  consci  usnsss  an  imaginative  act 
which  is,  according  to  Shelley,  "beyond  and  above  conscious- 
ness" P 

Shelley,  therefore,  is  not  rejecting  the  role  of 
reason;   his  concern,  rather,  is  to  subordinate  it  to  the 
imagination.   So  long  as  men  recognize  that  reason  is  to 
Imagination  "as  the  body  to  the  spirit,  as  the  shadow  to  the 
substance",®  the  ultimate  authority  of  the  imagination 
("that  imperial  faculty",^  he  calls  it)  is  not  endangered. 
In  his  own  day,  however,  Shelley  believed  that  the  imagina- 
tion was  not  being  given  its  proper  place  in  the  hierarchy 
of  man's  ^acuities.   And  this  belief  was  based  ^'pon  person- 
al experience,   r.etween  1910  and  1P12,  Shelley  considered 
himself  a  rationalist,  and,  as  such,  rejected  the  imagination, 
considering  it  a  form  cf  human  delusion  expressing  man's 
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Ignorance  of  the  laws  of  lature.   His  reversal  of  this  po- 
sition coincides  with  his  emergence  as  a  ?oet.   In  A  De- 
fense of  Poetry,  he  says: 

The  human  mind  could  never,  except  by  t'^e  Intervention  of 
these  excitements  (imaginative  forms  of  e.rt]  have  been  awak- 
ened to  the  -nvention  of  the  grosser  sciences,  and  that  ap- 
plicRtion  of  analytical  reasoning  to  the  eberrati'^ns  of 
society,  wh'ch  Is  tow  atte-'^.pted  to  exalt  over  the  direct 
expression  of  the  inventive  and  creative  faculty  itself,^" 

The  effect  of  this  effort  to  exalt  reason  over  the 
imagination,  he  says,  is  the  enslavement  of  man  to  the  tyran- 
ny of  a  purely  external  order.   It  is  man's  enslavement  to 
Necessity  which  he  describes  in  Queen  Mab,   While  man's 
awareness  of  Necessity  as  the  lm"iutaMe  law  of  cause  snd 
effect  governing  the  otlons  of  the  universe  may  enlarge  the 
limits  of  his  empire  over  the  external  world,  it  also  cir- 
cumscribes his  internal  v^orld,  so  that  man  "having  enslaved 
the  elements,  remains  himself  a  slave, "-^^ 

The  release  of  man's  "Invisible  nature"  from  the 
tyranny  of  an  "external  world"  is  the  result  of  the  creative 
activity  of  the  poet.   The  transfi'-^uration  of  Necessity 
into  the  antitype  of  the  prototype  within  man  was  the  imagin- 
ative task  that  occupied  Shelley  between  1812  and  1819,  The 
record  of  this  Herculean  undertaking  Is  "writ  large"  in 
Queen  Mab,  Alastor,  The  Fevolt  of  Islam  and  Prometheus  Un- 
bound .  "ot  until  he  had  completed  the  last  act  of  Prom.etheus 
Unbound  was  his  ^oal  reached.   The  fourth  act  of  Promet^'eua 
Unbound  is  a  paean  to  his  own  imaginative  cr>nquest, 
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It  Is  not  ^osslble,   owever,  to  explain  Shelley's  last 
two  great  poems  entirely  in  the  ll.'.ht  of  the  task  which  oc- 
cupied him  between  1S12  and  1819.   To  understand  Adonals 
and  The  Triumph  of  Life  it  is  necessary  to  imderstand  a 
dimension  of  Shelley's  thought  which,  wVille  present  in  each 
one  of  r^s  major  poems  up  to  1819,  was  never  brought  into 
focus  until  he  composed  these  last  two  poems.   Here  he 
severed  his  roots  in  eirjiteenth-century  radicalism  to  find 

his  final  abode  "n  Nirvana.   When,  however,  Shelley's  whole 

of 
career  as  a  poet  is  viewed  in  terms/its  myt'-^opoeic  nature, 

it  becomes  evident  that  th's  final  phase,  so  radically  op- 
posed to  the  spirit  of  the  Enli^shtenment,  was  not  a  break 
with,  but  a  fnlfllment  of,  the  esoteric  tradition  within 
which  he  wrote. 

In  the  dedication  stanzas  to  Mary  Shelley  in  The  Re- 
volt of  Islam  he  tells  of  gathering  "knowledge  from  forbid- 
den mines  of  lore"  (38)  from  w'  ich  he  "wrought  linked  ar- 
mour for  T'y  soul,  Vefore/  It  might  walk  forth  to  war  among 
mankind"  (59-40),   The  knowledge  to  which  he  refers  was 
derived,  as  the  poem  makes  evident,  from  his  friendship  with 
John  Frank  Newton,  w'  ose  k  owled  :e  of  Oriental  myt-ology 
was  "impressive.   On  the  i  asis  of  his  understanding  of  the 
Hindu  Zodiac  he  worked  out  an  interpretation  of  all  classi- 
cal myth.   And  f:  " s  'nterpretetion  Shelley  associated  with 
the  ima;iinativ©  m^^r^e  of  perception.  What  f'ewton  offered  him 
In  the  summer  of  1812  was  an  archetypal  myth  In  terms  of 
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which  all  the  visionary  literature  of  the  world  revealed 
a  single  a:  ocelyptlc  vision.   This  conception  Shelley  ex- 
presses *n  his  Defense  of  Poetry,  in  which  he  says  that  all 
nythopoelc  literature  is,  in  reality,  a  single  cyclic  poem. 
As  a  poet,  he  set  out  to  grasp  the  nature  of  the  monomyth 
that  provides  all  visionary  literature  with  its  archetypal 
unity  in  order  that  he  himself  mi^ht  re-express  it  for  his 
own  day.   From  1812  to  1819  he  constructed  the  vision  upon 
which  he  Relieved  all  civilization  rests. 

As  M  s  articles  in  the  I^.onthly  heview  during  1812 
show,  Newton  hsd  a  fanatical  interest  in  Orphic  theology, 
which  he  considered  largely  Hindu  in  origin.   An  understand- 
ing of  the  r'iysterions  rites  associated  with  Orphism  at 
Eleusls,  he  telieved,  was  the  tru3  talisman  by  means  of 
which  to  bring  about  t;  e  new  golden  age.   Shelley  was  immed- 
iately impressed;   in  Queen  Uab,   he  suggests  that  the  golden 
age  will  emerge  when  all  men  submit  tc  the  Orphic  injunction 
against  animal  diet.   However  preposterous  this  conclusion 
may  appear,  one  fact  is  clear:  Shelley's  mythical  formula- 
tion of  his  apocalyptic  vision  was  destined  to  have  its 
foundation  in  Orphism.  As  a  mythopoeic  poet,  Shelley  presents 
In  his  vision  the  Orphic  scheme  of  solvation.   And  this 
scheme  he  considered  the  imaginative  (i.e.,  the  mythical) 
form  of  his  philosophical  radicalism. 

Viewed  in  mythical  terms,  therefore,  the  prototype, 
which,  says  Shelley,  is  the  "divinity  within  IJlan",^^  is 
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Dionysus,  the  Orphic  god  of  which  Orpheus  was  the  prophet. 
He  is  the  archetype  of  unf alien  man.  According  to  the 
Orphic  tneology,  thia   arcnetypal  form  is  imprisoned  in  flesh 
(Shelley's  "veil  of  familiarity")  from  which  It  longs  to 
escape  so  trjat  it  mifeht  once  more  re-assurae  its  proper  form. 
The  image  of  that  proper  form  is,  for  Shelley,  ti  e  antitype 
which  the  Imas^ination  creates.   Thus,  ^n  the  Preface  to 
The  Genci,  he  says  that  the  imagination  is  "as  the  immortal 
God  which  ah'^uld  assume  flesh  for  the  redeption  of  mortal 
passion i'^^   The  ooet,  as  ^oet,  is  the  god  of  Orphism  who 
sacrifices  himself  for  the  rede  ption  of  man.   He  is,  as 
Shelley  describes  '>lmself  In  Adonais,  the  Dionysian  figure 
who  bears  tb.e  wounds  of  Christ. 

Like  Christ,  w  om  Shelley  converts  into  a  Dionysian 
hero,  the  poet,  having  assumed  flesh  to  perform  his  redemp- 
tive role,  must  ultimately  return  to  the  "abode  where  the 
Eternal  are"  (Adonais,  495),   This  return  is,  for  Shelley, 
the  meaning  of  Cl:irist's  ascension:  the  return  of  the  Son 
to  the  Father  is  the  re-union  of  t  e  incarnate  with  his 
spiritual  form.   In  Orohic  theology,  it  is  re-union  with 
the  One,   Inherent  in  the  archetypal  pattern  of  Orphism, 
therefore,  is  the  final  extinction  of  the  self  and,  as  in 
Adonais,  the  re-absorption  into  "the  wtxte  radiance  of 
Eternity", 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  Shelley's  myth,  therefore, 

Shelley's  development  reveals  tlu-ee  distinct  phases.   The 
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first  phase  presents  him  as  a  ratlmalist  in  which  the 
poet's  prototype  is  imprisoned  behind  a  "veil  of  familiar- 
ity".  The  second  ohase  presents  the  rradual  release  of 
t^e  prototype  through  the  shaping  3plrit  of  imagination 
until  It  is  fnlly  revealed  'n  the  creatlcn  of  its  antitype. 
The  f "nal  phase  presents  the  poet,  his  redemptive  mission 
f -Ifilled,  merging,  as  it  were,  with  Ms  own  creation  and 
thereby  b- coming  re-absorbed  into  the  One,    It  's  t'-'iis 
final  phase  that  comes  into  focus  In  Adonais  and  The 
Triumph  of  Life,  for,  with  the  completion  of  Prometheus 
Unbound,  he  had  finished  hie  rede*ptlve  task,   Heving 
"touched  the  world  wit  living  flame",  he  fled  back  like 
an  eagle  to  h^s  "native  noon"  (Tie   Triumph  of  Hfe.  ISO- 
131). 
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Part  I 
THE  NATURE  OF  Tffi  VISION 


"This  object,  or  Its  archetype, 
forever  exists  in  the  mind, 
which  selects  among  those  who 
resemble  it,  that  v/hlch  most  re- 
sembles it;   and  instinctively 
fills  up  the  interstices  of  the 
imperfect  image,  in  the  sa^ne  man- 
ner as  the  imagination  moulds  end 
completes  the  shapes  in  clouds, 
or  in  the  fire,  into  the  resem- 
blances of  whatever  form,  animal, 
building, etc ,,  happens  to  be 
present  to  it." 

A  Discourse  on  the  Scanners 

of  the  Ancients 
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Chapter  I 

THE  DEVELOPM-^.NT  OF  3i!ELLEY»S  VIEW  OF  THE 
CREATIVE  IMAGINATION 

Shelley  was,  by  nature,  a  man  v;ith  "*a  passion  for 
reforraing  the  world*".    In  his  early  years  that  passion 
v/as  expressed  in  the  writing  of  prose  pamphlets  and  in 
direct  participation  in  the  work  of  converting  the  masses 
to  Godwin* s  ideas  as  he  himself  understood  them.   His 
recognition  that  poetry  was  the  supreme  instrument  of  hu- 
man regeneration,  the  proper  outlet  for  his  own  moral 
passion,  was  the  discovery  of  his  last  years.   In  the 
midst  of  composing  Prometheus  Unbound,  he  writes  to  Pea- 
cock (January  24,  1319): 

At  present  I  v;rite  little  else  but  poetry,  and  little  of 
thati   My   first  act  of  Prometheus  is  complete,  and  I 
t-  ink  you  woiJ.d  like  it,   I  consider  poetry  very  subor- 
dinate to  moral  and  political  science,  and  if  I  were  well, 
certainly  I  should  aspire  to  the  latter;  for  I  conceive 
a  great  work,  embodying  the  discoveries  of  the  a^-es,  and 
harmonising  the  contending  creeds  by  wi  ich  mankind  have 
been  ruled.   Far  from  me  is  such  an  attempt,  and  I  shall 
be  content,  by  exercising  my  fancy,  to  amuse  myself,  and 
perhaps  some  others,  and  cast  what  weight  I  can  into  the 


right  scale  of  that  balance,  which  the  Giant  of  Arthegall 
holds. 2 

This  "great  work"  to  v;hich  he  refers  in  his  letter  to 
Peacock  is  mentioned  again  in  the  Preface  to  Prometheus 
Unbound;   "Should  I  live  to  accomplish  what  I  purpose, 
that  is,  produce  a  systematical  history  of  v^h-jt  appear  to 
me  to  be  the  |r,enuine  elements  of  human  society,  let  not  the 
advocates  of  injustice  and  superstition  flatter  themselves 
that  I  should  take  Aeschylus  rather  than  Plato  for  my  mod- 
el, "-^   Implicit  in  this  staterr^ent  is  the  recognition  of 
the  superiority  of  moral  and  political  science  to  poetry. 
Not  until  challenged  by  Per  cock's  nockin-:  attack  upon 
poetry  in  the  Four  A^^es  of  Poetry  did  Shelley,  in  A  Defense 
of  Poetry «  consciously  reverse  his  position.   In  this  last 
prose  work,  written  in  1^21,  Shelley  argues  at  some  length 
the  subordination  of  moral  and  political  science  to  poetry. 

The  view  of  poetry  expressed  in  A  Defense  of  Poetry 
can  be  traced  to  Shelley *s  growing  awareness  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  creative  imagination  as  the  instrument  of 
moral  growth  in  man.   By  creative  imafiination,  it  should 
here  be  pointed  out,  Shelley  means  the  faculty  by  which 
the  poet  transfigures  the  world  of  the  senses  into  a  vision 
of  the  Ideal,   To  exnlore  the  history  of  that  growing 
awareness  and  to  examine  his  mature  insight  into  the  nature 
of  the  creative  imagination  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter. 

Any  discussion  of  Shelley  as  a  moral  reformer  with 


faith  in  the  imagination  must  begin  with  an  examination  of 
Godwin's  Enq  :iry  Concerning.  Political  Justice,  for  in  his 
reading  and  re-reading  of  this  work  Shelley  first  defined 
his  own  nosition  and  its  influence  remained  a  part  of  his 
thinking  throughout  his  life,^   Godwin's  faith  in  human 
progress  and  perfectibility  ignited  Shelley's  reforming 
zeal  and  quickened  his  imat'-ination,  although  at  first  he  was 
convinced  that,  as  a  disciple  of  Godwin,  he  must  give  up  the 
imagination  for  reason.   This  phase  of  Shelley's  career 
was,  however,  fortunately  short  lived.   By  1^15  he  had 
interpreted  Godwin's  philosophy  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
his  own  nature.   Godwin's  picture  of  mankind,  aspiring 
through  a  gradual  increase  of  consciousness  to  some  ulti- 
mate state  approximating  pure  intelligence,  certainly  con- 
tained within  it  the  seed  of  a  great  cyclic  poem.   That 
poem  was  imperfectly  executed  in  Queen  ifeb  and  finally  re- 
alized in  Prometheus  Unbound.   When  certain  important 
modifications  have  been  made,  it  may  be  said  that  Promethe- 
us Unbjund  is  the  total  form  of  Godv;in's  thought  fused  in- 
to an  ideal  unity  by  the  shaping  spirit  of  iraa^;ination. 

The  first  feature  of  Godv/in*3  philosophy  which  is 
significant  for  its  influence  upon  Shelley  is  the  place  thab 
Godwin  gives  to  the  human  mind.   He  rejects  Hartley's 
theory  of  vibrations  iiecause  the  mind,  in  this  system,  is 
simply  the  physical  organ  of  sensation,  and  therefore  en- 


slaved  by  "material  automatism,"'^   Mind,  Godwin  asserts, 
is,  in  its  raode  of  functioning,  independent  of  matter  be- 
cause it  has  the  power  of  reflection,  the  ability  to  stand, 
as  it  v;ere,  aside  from  the  nechanism  of  percoption  and  ob- 
serve it.   This  DOwer  of  observation  is  what  constitutes 
consci-usness  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  what  Godwin 

calls  "unconscious  thought," 

the 
By  consciousness  which  accorapaxiies  any  ^tirought;,  there  seetns 

to  De  something  implied  distinct  from^^hou  jht  itself. 

Consciousness  is  a  sort  of  s.>^pclementary  reflection,  by 

which  the  mind  not  >nly  has  a  thour,ht,  but  adverts  to  its 

ov;n  situation,  and  observes  that  it  has  it.   Consciousness, 

therefore,  however  nice  the  distinction,  seems  to  be  a 

second  thought," 

To  the  extent  th^t  man  functions  as  a  conscious  being 
in  the  sense  above  defined,  he  is  a  disinterested  spectator 
and  able  to  distinguish  between  his  own  personal  and  tem- 
porary good  and  the  good  of  humanity,  and,  on  the  basis  of 
his  awareness  of  the  distinction,  forgo  any  purely  selfish 
desire  in  the  interests  of  humanity.   He  is,  that  is, 
capable  of  disinterested  benevolence.   And  here  again  God- 
win disagrees  with  the  sensationalists  who  assert  that  man 
is  selfish  by  nature  and  governed  in  all  his  actions  by  the 
pleasure-pain  motive.   Godv/in  Mgreos  thst  the  pleasure- 
pain  principle  is  the  Dasis  of  human  conduct,  but,  unlike 
the  sensationalists,  introduces  a  qualitative  scale  of 
pleasures  in  which  the  direct  leasures  jf   the  senses  are 
subordinated  to  the  higher  pleasures  to  be  found  in  the 
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pursuit  of  virtue.   The  aan,  he  says,  w.o  seeks  the  benefit 

of  others  and  finds  Kis  happiness  in  the  consciousness  of 
their  good  ascends  "to  the  highest  of  hiiman  pleasures,  the 

n 

pleasures  of  disinterestedness,*" 

This  notion  of  a  graduated  scale  of  .leasures  has  its 
significance  for  Shelley  when,  in  A  defense  of  Poetry,  he 
raises  the  wiiole  issue  of  the  "utility"  of  the  '>oet  as 
distinct  from  the  reformer  who  seeks  to  alleviate  the  ani- 
mal needs  of  his  species  and  provide  mankind  with  some  sort 
of  social  security.   The  poet's  role,  he  justifies  on  the 
basis  of  a  scale  of  pleasures  derived  from  Godwin,  though 
transcending  it. 

Involved  in  the  shift  from  the  self  to  the  universal 
system,  which  is  the  result  of  consciousness,  is  the  imag- 
ination: 

We  are  ble  in  imnp-i notion  to  go  out  of  ourselves,  and  be- 
come    Impartial  spectators  of  the  syste:n  of  v.hich  we 
are  a  -jart.   V,e   can  then  make  an  estimate  of  our  intrin- 
sic and  absolute  worth;   and  detect  the  imposition  of  that 
self-re;  ardvMch  would  represent  our  own  interest  as  of  as 
much  value  as  that  of  all  the  v;orld  beside.   The  delusion 
being  thus  sapped,  we  can,  from  time  to  time  at  least,  fall 
back  in  idea  into  our  proper  post,  and  cultivate  those 
views  and  affections  which  must  be  most  fa:rdliar  to  the 
most  perfect  intelligence. ^ 

There  is  in  this  statement  the  germ  of  Shelley's  theory  of 

the  crnative  imagination.   Poetry,  as  the  expression  of 

the  iraai^ination,  provides  a  vision  of  the  universal  system 

and  man's  "proper  post"  within  it  as  viewed  by  "the  most 

perfect  intelligence."   Godvdn,  like  Shelley,  did  not  as- 


surne  that  v;hat  is  "most  fa'-iliar  to  the  nost  perfect  intel- 
ligence" is  what  is  most  familiar  to  man  in  his  present 
state,   'lAarXf   at  best,  can  only  from  time  to  time  achieve 
such  insight  and  that  only  in  idea,  not  in  fact.   The  whole 
relationship  between  Godwin  and  Shelley,  as  will  be  seen, 
centred  around  the  problem  of  v/hat  man  may  ultimately  be 
and  what,  he,  at  present,  is.   Shelley's  enthusiasm  for 
Godwin's  doctrines  led  him  to  confuije  the  future  with  the 
present.   Before  he  could  dedicate  himself  to  poetry  he 
had  to  v;ork  through  that  confusion.   The  resolution,  i.ow- 
ever,  Godwin  could  not  provide;   Shelley  had  to  seek  else- 
where, and  he  found  it  in  Flato, 

In  contrast  to  the  approximation  of  "the  most  perfect 
intslligence", Godwin  describes  the  condition  of  savage 
torpor  to  which  the  unreflecting  man  is  subject.   V.'ithout 
reflection,  Godv.'in  nr^ues,  the  action  which  is  the  means  to 
a  pleasurable  sensation  is  no  lonrer  separated  from  the  sen- 
sation itself  so  that  the  means  becomes  the  end.   The  re- 
sult is  that  the  pleasure  to  be  received  no  longer  governs 
the  action.   In  the  case  of  the  lecher  or  the  drunkard, 
for  example,  the  same  course  of  action  is  pursued  'long  after 
the  pains  have  outweighed  the  pleasures,  and  even  after 
they  confess  and  know  tMs  to  be  the  real  state  of  the  case.  ' 
The  end  result  is  a  p9rverted  form  of  disinterestedness. 

True  disinterestedness  is  distinguished  from  this 


perverted  form  in  at  least  three  ways,  first,  true  disin- 
terestedness, while  not  making  pleasure  the  motive  of  action, 
has  pleasure  as  a  by-product,  whereas  in  the  perverted  form 
the  pleasure  principle  is  neither   a  motive  nor  a  by-pro- 
duct.  Concerning  the  disinterested  performance  of  duty, 
Godwin  says: 

Thc«.  pleasure  and  pain  however,  though  not  the  authors  of 
my  JeterTiination,  unajubtedly  tend  to  perpetuate  and 
strengthen  it.   ti  ach  is  conopicuously  the  case  in  the 
present  instance.   The  :nan  v;ho  vigilantly  conforms  his 
affections  to  the  standard  of  justice,  who  loses  the  view 
of  personal  recards  in  the  greater  objects  that  engross  his 
attention,  who,  from  motives  of  benevolence,  sits  loose  to 
life  and  ail  its  nleasures,  and  is  ready,  without  a  sigh, 
to  sacrifice  them  to  the  oublic  good,  has  an  uncommonly 
exquisite  source  of  happiness,  .i/hen  he  looks  back,  he 
aoplauds  the  state  of  his  own  affectijns;  and  when  he 
looks  out  of  himself,  his  sensations  are  refined,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  sentiments, ■*••*■ 

Secondly,  true  disinterestedness  is  always  the  result  of  an 
expansion  of  consciousness,  v;hereas  the  perverted  form  is 
the  result  of  a  constriction  of  consciousness  to  the  point 
where  it  is  altogether  lacking.   Thirdly,  true  disinterest- 
edness is  the  result  of  volition,  whereas  the  other  is  always 
involuntary*   Concerning  this  last  point,  Godwin  says: 

An  unanswerable  argument  for  the  system  of  disinterestedness, 
is  contained  in  a  proposition  so  obvious,  as  for  its  very 
plainness  to  be  exposed  to  the  risque  of  conteiiipt,  viz. 
that  the  motive  of  every  voluntary  action,  consists  in  the 
view  present  to  the  niind  of  ti.e  agent  at  the  time  of  his 
deteriuination.   This  is  an  inference  v.hich  immediately  re- 
sults from  the  nature  of  volition.  Volition  is  an  affair  of 
foresight.   "Ko  motion  is  voluntary,  any  further  than  it  is 
accompanied  with  intention  and  desi^^n,  and  has  for  its 
proper  antecedent  the  apprehension  of  an  end  to  be  accom- 
plished .   So  far  as  it  flows  in  any  degree  from  another 
source,  it  is  involuntary."  ^^ 


The  difference  between  these  tv/o  forms  of  disinter- 
estedness is  significant  for  an  understanding  of  Shelley* s 
theory  of  the  croative  imagination.   In  A  Defense  of 
Poetry,  he  viev/s  the  functi  n  of  the  imagination  in  terms  of 
re-creating  the  universe  vhich  has  been  blunted  by  the  re- 
iteration of  habitual  impressions.   The  germ  of  this  doc- 
trine is  attributable  to  Godwin  in  his  distinction  between 
the  nasses  in  their  condition  of  torpor  and  the  emancipated 
man  of  benevolence.   Once  again,  however,  the  realization 
of  the  ooet's  function  as  a  creative  agent  renev.'ing  the 
life  of  the  universe  did  not  become  clear  to  Shelley  until 
he  read  Plato. 

Godwin  originally  defines  good  and  evil  in  terms  of 
pleasure  and  pain.   In  the  extremities  of  virtue  and  vice, 
however,  the  pleasure-pain  principle  is  no  lonfer  the 
direct  motive  of  action.   The  definition  is,  therefore, 
inadequate.   A  more  adequate  definition  would  be  related  to 
the  expansion  and  contraction  of  consciousness:  good  in- 
cludes the  expansion  of  consciousness  and  the  means  by  which 
it  is  procured.  Fbr  Godwin,  truth  and  consciousness  are 
inter-related:  to  achieve  the  state  of  total  consciousness 
is  to  attain  to  absolute  truth.   His  whole  mission  as  a 
moral  nhilosopher  was  to  set  forth  in  the  Enquiry  the  way  to 
an  increase  of  consciousness,  and  hence  to  the  discovery  of 
those  immutable  truths  which  govern  the  universe  and  should 
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govern  th?^  relations  among  len. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  Godwin  v/ished  to  avoid 
the  subjectivity  implicit  in  defining  good  and  evil  in  terms 
of  leasure  and  pain  or  an  expansion  and  restriction  of  con- 
sciousness.  His  whole  doctrine  of  rational  progress  re- 
quired external  and  immutable  standards  by  which  that  pro- 
gress could  be  measured.   Hence,  he  argues  that  the  at- 
tainment of  truth  requires  the  loss  of  the  self-regarding 
principle.   The  influence  here  of  Plato  is  noted  by  Profes- 
sor Prifstley: 

From  Plato,  Godwin  adopts  a  doctrine  of  eternal  and  immu- 
table truths,  existing  independently  of  the  Creator,  and 
serving  as  a  formal  cause  in  the  process  of  creation.   The 
doctrine  of  et  -rnal  truths  is  of  fundamental  importance 
in  Godwin's  scheme  of  rational  pro,;ress,  since  all  progress 
demands  some  external  standard  towards  wt;ich  progress  is 
made,  and  to  which  all  is  relative;  rational  progress  de- 
mands as  this  external  standard  a  system  of  absolute 
truths  discoverable  by  reason.  Although  Godvdn  is  impell- 
ed to  rest  his  whole  body  of  doctrines  upon  the  mechanistic 
necessity  of  the  "eternal  chain  of  causes",  feeling  that 
if  he  allows  freedom  to  enter  at  any  point  nis  confident 
predictions  must  be  invalidated,  the  real  foundation  upon 
which  his  system  rests  is  Platonic. l^ 

The  Platonic  foundation  of  Godwin's  scheme  is  important  for 
an  understanding  of  Shelley's  later  development  as  a  poet. 
Shelley's  acceptance  of  his  ovm  poetic  powers  was,  as  al- 
ready sufjgested,  the  result,  to  a  great  extent,  of  his  read- 
ing and  his  understanding  of  Plato.   V/hile  the  education 
of  the  poet  began  with  Godwin,  it  was  completed  with  Plato. 
In  Plato,  Shelley  discovered  the  visionary  fonn  of  Godwin's 
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philosophy,  and  that  vision  was  apocajyptic  -  i.e.,  a  revel- 
ation or  unveiling  of  the  divinity  in  an, 

Godv/in*s  political  nhilosophy  is  erected  upon  the 
foundation  of  his  oral  philosophy.   The  guiding  principle 
throughout  is  the  freedom  of  the  individual.   By  freedom, 
Godwin  means  the  power  of  the  individual  to  perform  volun- 
tary acts  dictated  by  his  own  reason.   Institutions,  there- 
fore, have  a  purely  nef:ative  function  and  their  existence 
can  be  justified  only  v.here  the  degree  of  consciousness  nec- 
essary to  voluntary  action  is  lacking  on  the  part  of  the 
citizenry.   The  ^^ireater  degree  of  consciuusness  existing 
among  the  citizens,  the  less  justification  there  is  for 
political  institutions.   His  ideal,  therefore,  is  anarchism. 

Since  the  abolition  of  political  institutions  must  be 
in  direct  proportion  to  moral  iraprovemont,  Godwin  is  insis- 
tent that  the  movement  toward  anarchism  must  be  gradual 
and,  because  all  moral  improvement  requires  voluntary  action, 
non- violent:  t  is  doctrine  of  gradualism,  it  may  be  argued, 
drove  Shelley  to  find  the  outlet  for  liis  passion  for  reform- 
ing the  vjorld  in  poetry  rather  than  in  the  niore  direct 
methods  of  social  reform..   In  poetry  it  was  legitimate 
to  behold  the  future  in  the  present;  in  dealing  with  so- 
ciety directly,  the  indefinite  duration  must  be  taken  into 
account.   For  Shelley,  the  poet,  an  indefinite  duration 
was  a  symbol  of  futility.   "There  is,"  he  writes  to  Godwin 
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(rferch  IS,  1^12),  "not  a  completer  abstraction  than  labour- 
ing for  distant  ages,"-^^   aucx.  labour  was  like  one  of  the 
punishments  designed  for  the  uninitiated  in  Hades:  endless 
water-carrying  in  leaky  vessels. 

Before  exarr.ining  the  influence  of  Godwin's  Enquiry 
upon  the  emergence  of  Shelley's  faith  in  the  creative  power 
of  iraagination,  it  is  necessary  to  point  oiit  that,  during 
the  period  in  which  he  played  an  active  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  Shelley's  :aind,  Godv.in  did  not  ti;ink  of  i;jhelley 
primarily  as  a  poet,  nor  did  Shelley  address  hin  as  such. 
Furthermore,  there  is  evidence  in  Shelley's  letters  to  God- 
win to  su:iest  that  Godwin  was  extremely  critical  of  Shelley's 

poems  and  that  there  was  little  agreement  between  them 
concerning  the  nature  of  poetry,   Godwin  disliked  the  ex- 
pression of  passion  in  Shelley's  verse  and  its  lack  of 
intellectual  economy.   Poetry,  he  thought,  snould  express 
that  tranquillity  of  spirit  v;hich  charactfidzes  true  dis- 
interestedness.  To  all  of  this,  Shelley  replied  (December 
II,  1317): 

Nothing  can  be  :aore  satisfactory  to  me  than  the  ini-erest 
which  your  ariiaonitions  express.   But  I  tliink  you  are  mis- 
taken in  some  ooints  with  rerard  to  the  peculiar  nature  of 
my  powers,  whatever  be  their  amount,   I  listened  v.ith 
deference  and  self  suspicion  to  your  censures  of  "Laon  and 
Cythna;"  but  the  productions  of  ioine  whicii  you  co/i-nend 
hold  a  very  low  olace  in  my  own  esteem,  and  this  reassured 
me,  in  some  degree  at  least ••'•^ 

Further  evidence  of  disagreement  is  to  be  found  by  compar- 
ing Godwin's  Of  English  Style,  written  in  1797,  with  Shelley's 
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A  Defense  of  Poetry.   In  his  Introduction,  Godwin  points 
out  that  in  the  present  age  "science  and  improvement  of  the 
human  mind,  are  in  a  progressive  state"^"  and,  therefore, 
"the  English  language  was  never  in  so  high  a  state  of  puri- 
ty and  perfection."^'   As  for  the  past,  "it  has  come  to 
be  vehemently  suspected,  that  the  iDolitical  maxims  and  moral 
conduct  of  our  ancestors,  were  not  altogether  so  perfect  as 
they  have  been  represented, "^°   "May  it  not  then  happen," 
he  concludes,  "that  the  opinion  in  favour  of  their  language 
may  prove  equally  hasty  and  unfounded?"  "   And  Godwin  sets 
out  to  prove  that  it  is.   Of  Sidney:   "to  read  t  is  per- 
formance, one  would  trink  that  our  ancestors  who  adirdred 
it,  had  a  blood  that  crept  -ore  feebly  in  their  veins  than 
we  have,  and  that  they  v;ere  as  yet  but  half  rwaked  from  the 
stu'ddity  of  the  savage  state •..,"^^   Of  Milton:   "The 
exuberance  of  his  mind  led  him  to  pour  out  his  thoughts 

with  an  impetuosity,  that  often  swept  away  v;ith  it  the  laws 

21 

of  Fimplicity  ■and  even  the  niles  of  grammatical  propriety,"^ 

After  continuing  in  this  spirit  with  examples  down  to  the 
present,  he  suddenly  concludes  that  the  lanf^uage  is  now 
"under  the  guidance  of  taste  and  substantial  science" so  that 

"(we^  express  our  thoughts  in  precise  vrords,  directly  flow- 

22 
ing  out  of  the  subject  to  be  treated,"     From  all  of  this, 

it  is  quite  clear  that  Godwin  had  little  sympathy  with  the 

lan.r^uage  of  the  imagination.  Certainly  Shelley's  belief 
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that  poetry  "is  not  subject  to  the  control  of  the  active 
powers  of  the  .Tiind,"^-^  and  that  "its  birth  yncl  recurrence 
has  no  necessary  connection  with  consciousness  or  vill"^ 
would  suggest  some  sort  of  chaos  to  Godwin.   Had  Shelley 
not  held  him  in  such  high  esteem  as  a  ivoral  philosopher 
and  novelist,  he  might  have  included  Godwin  in  his  attack 
upon  the  literary  critics  in  Adonais. 

In  spite  of  the  evident  disagreement  between  Shelley 
and  Godwin  concerning  the  nature  of  poetry,  it  is  neverthe- 
less true  that  Godwin,  wliile  holding  hira  back  in  some  re- 
spects, relayed  a  significant  part  in  Shelley's  development 
as  a  poet.    (here  Godvidn  held  him  back,  however,  Plato  led 
him  on;  what  finally  emerges  is  a  conception  of  the  poet 
as  a  creator  and  prophet  the  source  of  v/r^ose  ovjer  lies  in 
the  shaping  spirit  of  imagination. 

Shelley  wrote  to  Stockdale  from  Oxford  on  November 
19,  1810,  requesting  him  to  send  a  copy  of  Godwin's  Enquiry.^ 
Thereafter  he  re-read  the  work  in  1811,  1S12,  1814,  1B16, 
1317  and  1S20.   In  1^12,  to  his  great  surprise,  uhelley  dis- 
covered that  Godwin  was  still  alive  and,  on  January  3rd,  vjrote 
his  first  letter  to  him.     The  letter  is  by  way  of  intro- 
duction, and  in  it  he  assumes,  in  a  thoroughly  self-conscious 
manner,  an  attitude  and  terrainology  derived  from  Godwin. 
He  excuses  himself  for  writing  to  a  complete  stranger  on  the 
grounds  that,  Vvliile  it  is  not  sanctioned  by  custom  (which 
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should  please  Godwin),  it  is  nevertheless  in  the  "dearest 
interests  of  mankind"  that  "a  free  comnunicr'.tion  of  intel- 
lect" be  car-ried  on  between  them.   Assuming  that  Godwin 
is  "still  lanning  the  welfare  of  humankind"  (which,  in  the 
sense  that  Shelley  understood  planning,  Godwin  was  not), 
Shelley  assures  him  that  he  is  an  eager  disciple  and  an- 
xious to  be  of  help.   He  then  proceeds  to  show  Godvd.n  that 
he  is  amply  suited  for  the  task:  he  has  been  the  victim  of 
hutaan  persecution  from  which  he  remained  sufficiently  de- 
tached not  to  "alter  my  vdshes  for  thfiir  renovation;"  he  is 
still  "ardent  in  the  cause  of  philanthropy  and  truth", 
while  yet  remaining  "dispassionate." 

Godwin  answered  that  the  letter  was  too  general  and 
that  he  had,  on  the  basis  of  tiiis  first  letter,  no  sense  of 
his  young  disciple  as  an  individual.   Shelley  replied  with- 
in a  few  days  i^rovidinr  Godwin  vdth  a  brief  autobiography,  ' 
This  time  he  is  even  more  the  Godv;inite,  presenting  himself 
almost  as  though  he  were  Godwin's  own  creation:   "passive 
obedience  was  inculcated  in  Tiy  childhood...   I  was  requir- 
ed to  love...  coercion  obviated  its  ovm   intention."   Ho 
then  [*oes  on,  in  an  apologetic  tone  (a  tone  which  Shelley 
never  entirely  lost  in  addressing  Godwin)  to  describe  his 
early "p'ssion  for  the  vdldest  and  most  extravagant  romances 
reflecting  sentiments  unrestrained  by  anything  within  me." 
However,  he  says,  his  reading  of  Godwin's  Enquiry  has  put 
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an  end  to  that  era;  he  is  now  a  "wiser  and  better  man." 
He  has  given  up  the  ideal  world  of  ro.-aance:   "I  v?as  no 
longer  the  votary  of  romance;   till  then  I  had  existed  in 
an  ideal  world  -  now  I  found  that  in  this  universe  of  ours 
was  enough  to  excite  the  interest  of  the  heart,  enough  to 
employ  the  discussion  of  reason;   I  beheld  in  sliort  that  I 
had  duties  to  perform."   Vifhat  those  duties  v/ere  soon  becomes 
apparent:  "  I  am  writing  \n   inquiry  into  the  causes  of 
the  failure  of  the  French  Revolution  to  benefit  mankind," 
The  history  of  this  unfulfilled  project  reveals  an 
interesting  aspect  of  Shelley *s  career  pnd  may  be  touched 
on  here.   The  project  grev;  in  Shelley's  mind  until  by  1^19 
he  had  constructed  a  comprehensive  history  of  the  genuine 
elements  of  human  society. ^^   While  carrying  this  project 
in  the  back  of  his  thought,  he  urote  three  lengthy  poems. 
Queen  Mab.  The  Hevolt  of  Islam  and  Prometheus  Unbound. which 
present,  in  the  form  of  noetic  visions,  the  inner  growth  of 
that  proposed  work.   Blach  of  these  poems  he  considered 
quite  subordinate  to  his  actual  intention,  excusing  himself 
in  letters  for  their  composition  by  reference  to  his  ill 
health.   Of  The  Revolt  of  Islam,  he  tells  Godwin  (Decern- 
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ber  II,  lbl7):   "I  felt  the  precariousness  of  my  life,  and 
enga' ed  in  this  task  resolved  to  leave  some  records  of 

on 

myself."*"^   The  role  that  death  plays  in  the  formation  of 
Shelley's  apocalyptic  vision  -  ill  be  examined  in  a  later 
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chapter  ;   for  the  moment  it  is  im'^>ortant  only  to  consider 
that  Shelley,  as  a  disciple  of  Godwin,  found  it  necessary 
more  than  once  to  apologize  for  his  poetry  in  this  manner, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  holding  on  to  a  project  v;hich  he 
considered  it  his  nrimary  duty  to  fulfil. 

itfithin  a  week  Godwin  wrote  again  to  Shelley  inform- 

30 
ing  him  of  is  "deep  and  earnest  interest"in  his  welfare. 

The  form  that  interest  took  was  a  steady,  patient  effort 
to  curb  his  enthusiasm  for  an  immediate  reformation  of  soci- 
ety.  He  ought,  he  tells  Shelley,  "to  1  ave  no  intolerable 

itch  to  becjme  a  teacher."-^    Shelley,  in  his  reply  (Jan- 

32 
uary  16,  1^12)  , shows  that  he  was  somewhat  unprepared  for 

this  advice.   Godwin,  he  says,  is  not  only  the  "regulator 
of  my  !7iind"  but  also  "the  moderator  of  my  enthusiasm." 
The  first  sign  of  uneasiness  concerning  Godwin's  influence 
now  enters.   "Co^ld  I  not",  Shelley  asks,  "improve  ray  own 
powers  £ind  diffuse  truth  and  virtuous  principles?"   If 
others  are  "scattering  the  seeds  of  prejudice  and  selfish- 
ness" should  he  not,  in  turn,  exhibit  the  truth"  with  equal 
elegance  and  depth,  suffice  to  counteract  the  deleterious 
tendency  of  their  purposes?"   Apparently  Godwin  thought 
not.   Shelley  now  refused  to  listen  and,  against  Godwin's 
wishes,  went  to  Ireland  to  convert  the  Irish  to  Godwin's 
doctrines. 

The  Irish  campaign  was  the  first  serious  crisis  in 
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the  relations  between  Godwin  and  Shelley.   It  came  within 

the  first  month  jf  their  correspondence.   The  cause  of 

the  crisis  was  Shelley's  failure  to  grasp  the  significance 

of  Godwin's  doctrine  of  gradualism.   Professor  Priestley's 

comment  upon  this  doctrine  is  here  significant; 

He  ^Godwin]  is  not  so  naive  as  to  present  a  perfectly  ration- 
al man  of  natural  goodness  unaccountably  burdened  v/ithevil 
institutions  of  inexplicable  origin.   Good  and  bad  are 
mixed....  The  expected  speed  of  pro^^ress  may  be  rou^;hly 
judged  by  considering  how  long  it  has  taken  man  to  develop 
to  his  present  imperfect  state;   how  long  it  took  him  to 
evolve  language,  for  exa":ple.   Although  the  process  of  de- 
velopment may  be  expected  to  ^-ather  momentum,  certainly  no 
rapid  change  is  to  be  looked  for.   And  any  atteinpt  to  an- 
ticipate, to  introduce  a  form  of  society  for  which  man  is 
not  yet  fitted,  would  be  disastrous,  as  Godwin  repeatedly 
points  out.   Everything  which  suggests  precipitancy,  more 
especially  everything  which  suggests  violent  introduction 
of  changes,  is  an  anathema  to  Godwin, -^^ 

That  Shelley  had  failed  to  grasp  this  fact  is  evident  in 

his  letters  to  Godwin.   "It  appears  to  rr.e,"  Shelley  writes 

to  Godwin  on  : larch  I8th,^   "that  on  the  publication  of 

Political  Justice  you  looked  to  a  more  rapid  improvement  thai 

has  taken  place."   Just,  what  Shelley  meant  by  rapidity  is 

clear  in  a  letter  written  to  Godwin  ten  days  earlier: 

But  "Political  Justice"  was  first  published  in  1793;  near- 
ly twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  general  diffusion 
of  its  doctrines,   .vhat  has  followed?   Have  men  ceasedcto 
fight i   Have  vice  and  misery  vanished  from  the  earth? •''* 

Allowing  a  certain  license  t./  rhetorical  questions,  it  is 

nevertlieless  evident  that  Shelley  anticipated  a  more  speedy 

emergence  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 

In  answer  to  Shelley's  despondent  letter  in  which  he 
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confe. ses  that  the  Irish  campaign  had  failed,  Godwin  wrote: 

0  that  I  could  place  you  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  aj^es  from 
which  these  last  twenty  years  would  shrink  to  an  invisible 
point.   It  is  not  after  this  fashion  that  morrsl  caut^es 
work  in  the  eyes  of  Him  who  looks  through  the  vast  Btnd, 
allow  me  to  add,  venerable  machine  of  human  society.-^ 

The  "pinnacle  of  the  ages"  suggested  a  rather  dismal  pros- 
pect to  Shelley  at  the  age  of  twenty;   however,  he  wrote 
(March  18,  1812)  that  he  was  willing  to  submit. 

But  I  submit;   I  shall  address  irxyself  no  more  to  the  illit- 
erate.  I  v'ill  look  to  events  in  w'  ich  it  will  be  impos- 
sible that  I  can  share,  and  Make  myself  the  cause  of  an  ef- 
fect which  will  take  place  ages  after  I  have  mouldered  in 
the  dust;  I  neea  not  observe  that  this  resolve  requires 
stoicism..,.  There  is  not  a  completer  abstraction  than 
labouring  for  distant  ages.-^' 

In  A  Defense  of  Poetry  Shelley  makes  a  distinction 
between  tv;o  types  of  utility.   Utility,  he  says,  is  the 
means  of  producing  pleasure.   There  are,  liov/ever,  two  types 
of  pleasure:   the  one  is  universal  and  permanent,  the  other 
is  particular  and  transitory.   Utility,  therefore,  must  be 
understood  in  terms  of  the  icind  of  pleasure  -.'hi  ch  it  seeks 
to  produce.   Poets  are  concerned  with  productions  that  pro- 
vide a  pleasure  that  is  universal  snd  permanent,  not  v/ith  a 
pleasure  thst  is  particular  and  transitory.   They  do  not, 
therefore,  concern  themselves  v;ith  banishing  the  wants  of 
our  animal  nature,  or  providing  man  with  security  of  life, 
or  even  re^ioving  the  gross  superstitions  to  v;hich  the  masses 
are  subject.   Such  effort  beloni^s  to  utility  in  the  narrow 
sense.   Toward  this  conception  of  the  utility  of  the  poet. 
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Shelley  was  now  beginning  to  move.   And  Godwin  was  the  first 
to  show  hira  the  way.   What  was,  in  his  statements  to  God- 
win during  the  crisis  arising  out  of  the  Irish  adventure, 
a  statement  of  defeat  became,  in  A  Defense  of  Poetry,  a 
statement  of  victory.   That  victory  was  ohe  metamorphosis 
of  an  abstract!  m  called  ^'distant  ages"  into  a  visionary 
form  in  which  the  future  is  an  eternal  present.   The  in- 
strument of  this  meta-ncr'^hosis  was  the  creative  imagination. 
In  tracing  this  shift,  the  contribution  of  Godwin  to 
Shelley's  view  of  the  creative  ima -ination  must  first  be  ex- 
amined.  The  Godwin  whom  Shelley  met  in  1B12  las,  as  Pro- 
fessor Priestley  points  out,  "an  *iTimaterialist*  and  an 
admirer  of  Berkeley"  who,  in  his  conversations  with  Shelley 
wo.fld  be  bound  "to  emphasize  imnaterialism,  the  belief  in  a 
governing  spirit  (not  personal,  however)  of  the  universe, 
and  a  rational  benevolence  capable  of  developing,  with  some 

further  Platonic  modification,  into  Shelley's  principle  of 

3d 
Intellectual  Beauty,"     There  is,  in  ot ser  words,  a  natur- 
al development  from  Godwin's  conception  of  rational  bene- 
volence to  Platonism.   That  developrrient  pi"0vides  an  ac- 
count of  the  emergence  of  Shelley's  view  of  the  creative 
imagination. 

Rational  benevolence  is  achieved,  according  to  Godwin, 
through  losing  the  self- regarding  principle  and  becoming  the 
spectator  of  the  universal  scheme.   As  the  spectator  of 
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this  scheme  man  is  disinterested,  that  is,  he  is  able  to 
forgo  that  good  accruing  to  the  self  in  the  interest  of 
the  good  of  humanity.   The  way  to  this  cental  state  lies 
in  the  exercise  of  reaaon.   What  Godv.'in  does  not  emphasize, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  he  is  using  the  term  reason  in 
two  distinct  senses  \i^ich  involve  two  separate  modes  of 
mental  action*  VThen  Godwin  discusses  reason  in  terms  of 
reflection  or  "second  thought",^  (which  involves  an  analy- 
sis of  the  mechanism  of  mind  itself),  he  is  thinkin?  of 
reason  in  the  analytical  or  discursive  sense.   When,  how- 
e\'er,  he  speaks  of  reason  in  terms  of  going  out  of  oneself 
and  becoming  the  impartial  spectator  of  the  universal  sys- 
tem, he  is  thinking  of  reason  not  in  its  discursive,  but  in 
its  intuitive  sense.   The  imoortance  of  the  intuitive  as- 
pect of  reason  in  voluntary  action  is  significant.  Volun- 
tary acts,  he  arguos,  require  foresight,  advance  know- 
ledge of  the  outcome.   In  a  perfectly  rational  being  that 
outcome  is  the  ^:  )0d  of  the  universal  system;   here  Godwin 
is  speaking  of  intuitive  reason,  an  immediate  insight  into 
the  nature  of  the  universe  acting  as  the  motive  of  action. 
Intuition  of  the  whole  system,  therefore,  is  prior  to  the 
rational  voluntary  action  of  the  individual, 

Anv  analysis  of  what  constitutes  a  virtuous  act  must 
be  based  upon  a  prior  intuition  of  the  whole  system  of  the 
universe.   Godwin,  however,  tends  to  associate  this  intui- 
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tion  with  "unconscious  thought"  because  it  is  perception 
itself  and  not  that  "second  t  nought?  which  is  the  rnind^s  aware- 
ness of  its  own  perception.   It  is  this "second  thought" 
which  constitutes  consciousness.   In  his  nalysis  of  the 
act  of  perception  he  rnakes  tnis  point  cleai". 

All  those  objects  which  are  painted  et  once  upon  the  retina 
of  the  eye,  produce  a  joint  and  simultaneous  impression  u- 
pon  the  laind.   But  they  are  not  irrvisdiatc-ly  conceived  by 
the  Tiind  as  manj^,  but  as  one:   the  recollection  may  occur 
that  they  are  nade  up  of  pai'ts,  but  these  parts  cannot  be 
considerGd''^iherwise  than  successively.   The  resolution 
of  objects  into  their  simple  elements,  is  an  operation  of 
science  and  improvement;  but  it  is  altogether  foreign  to 
our  first  and  original  conceptions.   In  :;11  casoo  the 
the  operations  of  our  understanding!  are  rather  analytical 
than  synthetical,  rather  those  of  rebolution  fchao  coraposi- 
t~on,   i/o  do  not  begin  v/ith  the  successive  perception  of 
elementary  parts  till  V7e  i.ave  obtained  an  idea  jf  the  whole; 
but,  beginning  with  a  whole,  are  capable  of  reducing  it 
into  its  elements,^^ 

VJhile  Godv/in  does  not  make  the  Kantian  distinction 
betv/een  phenomena  and  noumena,  the  distinction  is  liere  im- 
plicit.  Reason  can  deal  only  with  phenomena;  noumena  are 
beyond  its  reach.   At  the  same  time,  there  is  an  intuition 
of  noumena  although  this  distinction  does  not  properly  be- 
long to  consciousness.   This  intuitive  oxver,  v/ith  wfiich 
Godwin  does  :,ot  primarily  concern  himself,  became  for  bhelley 
the  r-iOst  significant  fact  about  the  human  r.iind,  Godwin  had 
shown  that  foresight  is  necessary  to  virtuous  action  and 
that  foresight  involved  iinaginatlon  «  "V/e  are  able  i'^  ■J-^'^ncf. 
Ination  to  go  out  of  ourselves,  and  become  the  impartial 
spectators  of  the  systeri  of  -./hich  we  are  a  part,"*"    As  he 
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re-read  Godv/in's  Enquiry,  this  oovver  of  imagination  assumed 

a  central  position  until,  by  1':J15|  he   concluded  that  all 

moral  progress  was  due  to  it.   Imagination  need  not  be 

rejected;   it  v;as  the  intuitive  aspect  of  reason.   In  his 

Speculations  on  liorals,  he  says: 

Imagination  or  nind  employed  in  prophetically  [imaging 
forthj  its  objects  is  the  fac  ilty  of  hurian  nature  on  x/hich 
every  gradation  of  its  progress,  nay,  every,  the  rainutest 
change  defends.   Pain  or  nleasure,  if  3ul:tly  analysed,  will 
be  found  to  consist  entirely  in  prospect.   The  only  dis- 
tinction bfit/.ieen   the  selfish  man,  and  tn.e  virtuous  man,  is 
that  the  imagination  of  the  former  is  confined  within  a 
narrov;  Jirait,  v/hilst  that  of  the  lat,ter  embraces  a  compre- 
hensive circumference.   In  this  sense,  wisdom  and  virtue 
may  be  snid  to  be  inseparable,  and  criteria  of  each  other. 
Selfishness  is  thus  the  offspring  of  ignorance  and  mistake; 
it  ia  the  portion  of  unrefloct-.n;;  ii; Taney,  and  5ava,;e  sol- 
itude, or  of  tiiose  whom  toil  or  evil  occupations  have 
[blunted  or  rendered  torpid;]  disinterested  benevolence 
is  the  product  of  a  cultivated  imagination,  and  has  an  in- 
timate connexion  v:ith  all  the  arts  v.'hich  add  ornament,  or  ^ 
dignity,  or  power,  or  stability  to  the  social  state  of  man,^ 

In  Godwin's  system  reason  not  only  judges  of  the 
Tightness  of  an  action  or  the  desirability  of  an  end,  but, 
as  Professor  Priestley  oointa  out,  "irresistibly  urges  to- 
wards that  action  or  towrds  the  pursuit  of  that  end«"^-^ 
It  is,  therefore,  not  only  a  faculty  which  judges  but  a 
force  wi  ich  compels.   Reason,  in  this  sense,  includes 
feeling,  but  it  is  feeling  divorced  from  its  source  in  sen- 
sual pleasures  and  brought  to  the  level  of  consciousness 
where  it  expresses  itself  in  dispassionate  benevolence, 
^t  is  feeling  disciplined  and  directed  by  reason.   The  pow- 
er of  i^eason  to  establish  the  state  of  anarc;.isra  reflecting 
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in  its  ordered  life  the  immutai le  laws  of  the  universe  rests 
for  Godxvin  upon  the  fact  that  man*s  instinctive  energies 
can  be  rendered  serviceable  to  the  pursuit  of  that  ideal. 

The  re-direction  of  instinctive  energy  so  that  it 
expresses  itself  as  rational  benevolence  was  for  Shelley, 
in  1315,  the  transformation  of  lust  and  sensuality  into 
love  of  the  Good.   Imagination  (./lich  is  the  intuitive  as- 
pect of  reason)  is  therefore  identified  with  love.   In  his 
Speculations  on  .orals  he  describes  love  as  "disinterested- 
ness,., united  with  the  natural  propensities."^   "These 
propensities  themselves  *•,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "are  compara- 
tively impotent  in  cases  where  the  iraat^ination  of  the  pleas- 
ure to  be  given,  as  v/ell  as  to  be  received,  does  not  enter 
into  the  account. "^^ 

Out  of  Godwin's  philosophy  Shelley,  therefore,  evolv- 
ed a  doctrine  of  love  and  imagination  which,  while  not  pre- 
cisely Godwinian  in  the  emphasis  that  Shelley  gave  to  it, 
was  certainly  true  to  his  own  nature.   V/hat  Shelley  had  done 
was  to  isolate  in  Godwin's  system  what  properly  belongs  to 
reason  in  its  intuitive  sense  and  ignore,  almost  entirely, 
the  discursive.   This  reading  of  God'v.in  (evident  in  his 
Speculations  on  Morals)  prepared  him  for  his  serious  reading 
of  Plato,  for  he  interpreted  Plato  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
interpreted  Godwin,   The  dialectician  he  subordinated  to 
the  mytiiological  poet. 
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Shelley's  careful  study  of  Plato  did  not  begin  until 

1S15.   He  had,  hov/ever,  studied,  according  to  Medwin,^  the 

Symposium  with  Dr.  Lind  at  Eton  (1804-10)^  and  at  Oxford 

(1^10-11)  he  read  it  in  Dacier's  translation  in  addition  to 

some  of  the  works  cf  Thomas  Taylor,  the  Platonist.   At 

Tanyrallt,  in  1B12,  the  works  of  Plato  were  sent  to  him. 

His  first  recorded  impression  of  Plato  is  in  a  short  verse 

belonging  to  January,  ISIO: 

Your  writinrs  then  with  old  Socrates  vie, 
May  on  the  sarae  shelf  with  Demosthenes  lie. 
May  as  Junius  be  sharp,  or  as  Plato  be  sage^'''  - 

But  this  is  a  mere  literary  exercise.   In  1812,  however, 
Shelley  shares  the  attitude  of  the  ptiilosophes  towards 
Plato :^   a  mere  poetic  dreamer  not  to  be  taken  seriously 
by  modern  philosophers.   In  the  Notes  to  Queen  Mab  he  era- 
ploys  the  phrase  "the  reveries  of  Plato"^^  in  the  manner  of 
the  philosophes.   By  1815,  however,  Shelley  was  no  longer 
a  materialist,  and,  with  the  view  of  Godwinism  outlined  above, 
he  was  in  a  position  to  re-evaluate  Plato.   The  partial 
transfiguration  of  Godwinism  that  was  going  on  in  Shelley's 
iii.Vnd  ti«»2  completed  in  his  conversion  to  Platonism, 

The  essential  Plato,  from  Shelley's  point  of  view, 
was  revealed  in  the  Symposium.   In  his  Introduction  to  his 
translation  of  the  Synro  slum  (1817)  he  says  that  this  work 
is  "the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  among  the  v;orKs  of  Plato. "'^ 
The"  choice  at  once  reveals  his  view  of  Plato:  he  is  a  poet 
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who  '♦exliibits  the  rare  union  of  close  and  subtle  logic,  with 
the  Pythian  enthusiasm  of  poetry,  melted  by  the  splendour 
and  harmony  of  his  periods  into  one  irresistible  stream  of 
musical  impressions,  wiiich  hurry  the  persuasions  onward,  as 
in  a  breathless  career, "^■'"   The  peculiar  genius  of  Plato 
lies  less  in  his  "close  and  subtle  logic"  than  in  his 
"Pythian  enthusiasm"?  his  intuitive,  rather  than  discursive, 
power  is  his  outstanding  characteristic.  And  it  is  precise- 
ly in  t  is  respect  that  Plato,  according  to  Shelley,  is 
superior  to  Aristotle:   "His  excellence  consists  especially 
in  intuition,  and  it  is  this  faculty  which  raises  him  far 
above  Aristotle,  v.-hose  genius,  though  vivid  and  various,  is 
obscure  in  comparison  with  that  of  Plato, "-^ 

It  is  necess  ry  to  pause  here  and  examine  briefly 
the  significance  of  Shelley's  view  of  Plato,  for  it  provides 
a  key  to  Shelley's  theory  of  the  creative  imagination, 
Shelley,  as  his  comments  in  his  Introduction  to  the  symposium 
suggest,  interprets  Plato  primarily  as  a  raythopoeic  poet, 
and,  as  a  result,  ends  to  subordinate  the  rational  philoso- 
phor,  witi:  his  emphasis  upon  the  method  of  dialectic,  to  the 
poet,   Plato's  rejection  of  the  rayth-raakers  from  his  Re- 
public would  suggest,  -^:   course,  th- 1  Shelley  has  given  a 
wrong  emohasio  to  Plato's  philosophy.   His  answer  to  such  a 
criticism  would  be  similar  to  his  justification  of  his  in- 
terpretation of  Milton  as  a  poet.   Paradise  Lost,  he  says, 
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contains,  in  the  fir:ure  of  Satan,  a  direct  refutation  of  the 
very  system  of  which  wilton's  poem  has  been  the  chief  popu- 
lar support,  ililton's  theology  is  but  a  disguise  behind 
which  his  real  intention  as  a  poet  lies  i.ldden,   '»=^at  is 
evident  in  the  poem  is  a  conflict  between  the  imaginative 
and  rational  modes  of  mental  action.   As  an  imaginative 
poet,  Milton  v;as  under  the  influence  of  the  Axxse   so  that 
what  he  v/rote  v/as  quite  inaependent  of  his  conscious  will. 
The  inspired  moments  in  the  poem  were  "dictated", 

Plato's  rejection  of  the  myth-makers,  he  ivould  argue, 
shows  a  similar  conflict  between  the  imaginative  ana  ration- 
al modes  of  mental  action.   It  reflects  an  effort  on  Plato's 
part  to  subordinate  his  own  cr^^ative  faculty  to  reason. 
In  reality,  hov;ever,  this  attempt  is  simply  the  disguise  be- 
hind v/hich  the  real  Plato  lies  hidden.  What  Shelley  there- 
fore thought  he  ^vas  doing  was  unveiling  the  eternal  form  of 
Plato's  philosophy,  revealing,  that  is,  the  apocalyptic  vis- 
ion behind  the  rational  mask, 

Cassirer,  whose  interpretation  of  Plato  follows  the 
more  traditional  .ipproach,  arguos  in  The  ilyth  of  the  Jtate 
that  tiiere  is  in  Plato's  philosophy  a  deliberate  rejection 
of  mythos  for  lor.os ;  he  v;as  concerned,  as  a  philosopher, 
to  substitute  a  rational  Ueltanschauun^;  for  the  mythical  one 
of  the  poets,  propiiets  and  soothsayers,   Shelley,  however, 
following  the  Neo-Platoniets,  reverses  this  v/hole  direction 
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in  Plato's  thou~ht:   lo;;os  is  subordinated  to  mythos.   His 
interpretation,  therefore,  is  essentially  esoteric. 

The  world  of  Ideas,  which  is  auite  independent  of 
man  in  Plato's  philosophy,  is,  for  Shelley,  the  revelation 
of  nan's  "invisible  nature".   Imagination,  far  from  being 
limited  to  the  sense-world  (as  in  Plato),  is  the  faculty  by 
w  ich  man  perceives  the  Forms.   He  identifies  imagination 
with  Plato's  intuitive  reason.   Thus,  he  sees  in  Plato's 
Demi-u*gG  in  the  Timaeus,  not  the  archetypal  image  cf  Reason 
(which  is  subordinate  to  imagination)  but  the  archetypal 
image  of  man's  creative  faculty.   Nowhere  in  his  rhilosophy 
does  Plato  assort  that  intuitive  reason  and  imar;ination  can 
be  identified  in  this  way.   Imagination  is  twice-removed 
from  Reality  because  it  is  limited  to  the  sensible  world. 

In  the  discussion  of  Shelley's  interpretation  of 
Plato,  therefore,  it  must  Le  borne  in  mind  that  Shelley's 
view  is  not  being  presented  as  the  correct  -^ne.  Since  the 
purpose  of  this  study  is  to  present,  rather  than  refute,  the 
nature  of  Shelley's  apocalyptic  vision,  no  attempt  v/ill  be 
made  to  point  out  the  erx-ors  in  Shelley's  imaginative  per- 
ception. Shelley  concentrates  upon  the  Orphic  myths  in 
Plato'' s  nhilosophy  and  concludes  thft  he  is  an  Orphic  poet. 
It  is  tl  is  view  of  Plfito  out  of  w  .ich  he  constructed  both 
his  theory  of  poetry  and  his  own  apocalyptic  vision. 

Through  the  exercise  of  reason,  Godwin  had  taught, 
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man  is  capable  of  going  out  of  hiraself  and  becoming  the  ob- 
server of  the  universal  scherae.   On  the  oasis  of  this  ob- 
servation, he  is  able,  in  his  relations  v/ith  his  fellow  men, 
to  conduct  i  iraself  in  a  benevolent  manner,  preferrinc  the 
good  of  his  species  to  any  good  applicable  merely  to  himself. 
Godwin  here  assumes  the  existence  of  a  universal  system  ex- 
isting independently  of  the  mind,  but  of  w/.ich  man  is,  in 
some  sense,  intuitively  aware,  for  it  is  the  criterion  of 
benevolence.   In  terms  of  this  doctrine  of  Godwin's,  Shelley 
developed  his  view  of  the  imagination  and  love.   However, 
in  1  U5,  there  xvere  still  difficulties  involved.   How  could 
one  be  sure,  for  exa  pie,  that  ti  is  universal  system  of 
w.iich  Godv.'in  spoke  was  objectively  real  and  not  siranly  a 
projection?   Shelley  was  ;.'ell  read  in  the  skeptical  tra- 
dition  of  English  nhilosophy,''"^   He  had  read,  for  example, 
Hume's  account  of  causation,  and  in  the  liotes  to  wueen  Mab 
he  had  this  to  say  about  Godwin's  doctrine  of  Necessity: 
"But  the  only  idea  we  can  form  of  causation  is  a  constant 
conjunction  of  similar  objects,  and  the  consequent  inference 
of  one  from  the  other. "'*^   And  the  same  psychological  ac- 
count of  causation  is  r-resent  in  Godwin's  Enquiry.   Neces- 
sity, therefore,  is  an  inference  based  ur;on  the  recurrence  of 
certain  observations;  that  it  is  objectively  true  is  impos- 
sible to  prove.   How  deeply  Shelley  was  concerned  vdth  this 
problem  which  Hume's,  as  v/ell  as  Godwin's,  philosophy  presents 
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can  be  seen  in  Alastor.   Here  Shelley  describes  the  poet 
who  seeks  some  objective  confirmation  of  that  sublime  Know- 
ledge Vv'hich  consists  of  all  that  is  wise  or  beautiful  in 
the  v/orld  of  the  poet,  the  philosopher  and  the  lover.   Ke 
cannot,  however,  find  it  in  reality.   The  philosophical 
question  unc  erlylng  Ala^tor  is  v;hether  jr  not  there  is  any- 
thing objectively  real  that  answers  to  nan*E  intuition.   And 
it  is  a  central  problem  for  Shelley  because  upon  the  answer 
to  it  depends  the  whole  relationship  between  imagination  and 
truth. 

The  answer  to  this  ultimate  question  for  the  poet 
Shelley  found  not  in  his  readiiig  of  Qodudn,  but  in  Plato. 
It  is  for  tJiis  reason  that  it  may  l  e  said  that  Shelley's 
gradual  transfi^^uration  of  Godwinisra  v;as  completed  by  Plato. 
In  the  Symposium.  Socrates  defines  what  he  means  by  Love  by 
telling  t;  e  :;athering  what  Diotima,  the  prophetess,  has 
taught  him.   It  is  imoossible,  he  aays,  for  human  beings 
to  have  any  real  knowledge  of  the  divine  .vorld  because,  be- 
tween the  human  and  the  divine,  there  is  an  unbridgVole  gap 
not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind.   Tiiis  being  the  case,  ihe 
only  possibility  of  communication  \rith   the  divine  must  be 
through  an  intervention,  not  on  the  part  of  -lan,  but  on  the 
part  of   the  divine  nature.  This  intervention  is  what  is 
meant  by  Love,   Here  is  Shelley's  translation  of  the  passage: 

'v7hat,  then,'  I  said,  'is  Love  a  mortal?'  -  'By  no  means.' 
-  *But  what,  then?*  -  'Like  t:-ose  tl.ings  which  I  liave  before 
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instanced,  he  is  neither  aurtal  nor  itamortal,  but  iiomething 
intermediate.*  -  *V;hat  is  that,  0  Diotima^  •  -  'A  i^reat 
Daemon,  Socrates;  and  every  thing  dacmonical  holds  an  in- 
termediate ;  lace  between  v;hat  is  divine  and  ;.hat  is  r.jortal,* 

'What  is  his  •  ower  and  uaturel^      J-  Inquired.  -  MIe  inter- 
prets and  :::akes  a  corrununi cation  oetween  divine  and  hu-it-n 
things,  conveying  the  prayers  and  sacrifices  jf  nien  to  the 
Go(is,  and  communicating  the  commands  ^^nd  directions  concern- 
ing the  mode  of  worsi.ip  most  oloasin  ;  to  them,  from  Goi.o  to 
men.   He  fills  up  that  intermediate  space  between  these  two 
classes  of  beings,  so  as  to  bind  together,  by  his  ovm  power, 
the  v.'hole  universe  of  t  in£;s,,..The  divine  nature  jannot 
imnediately  comnunicate  v.'ith  what  is  human,  but  all  chat 
intercourse  ;  nd  converse  wl.ich  is  conceded  by  Llie  Gods  to 
men,  both  v/hilst  they  sloep  and  when  thoy  v.-ake,  s-;ubsists 
throuf-h  the  intervontion  of  Love;  and  he  v.ho  is  v;ise  in  the 
science  of  t  is  in- ercouroe  is  suprfaoly  ha  py,  and  parti- 
cipates in  the  daeinoniacal  nature;  '.vhilst  he  who  is  v;ise 
in  any  other  science  or  art,  remains  a  mere  ordinary  slave. ^^ 

So  far  as  Shelley  was  concerned,  to  read  Flato  v/as 
to  piece  himyelf  in  the  osition  of  Socrates  sitting  at 
the  feet  of  Diotima.   Those  ultimate  questions  posed  by 
reason  concerning  the  nature  of  man  and  the  universe  are  un- 
answerable within  the  limitations  of  reason;   the  answer  is 
to  be  found  in  revelation  -  the  intervention  of  the  divine 
nature  through  Love.   The  .>oet  is  one  v;ho  is  "wise  in  the 
science  of  this  intercourse".   liow  the  Greek  v/ord  for  revela- 
tion is  apoca.'ypse  and  upon  the  theory  of  ooetry  v;  ich  ohelley 
derived  frjrr.  Plato  the  nature  of  his  apocalyptic  vision  is 
to  be  understood. 

When  ohelley  v.Tote  A  Defense  of  Toe  tr'/,  in  which  he 
presents  his  theory  of  ;  oetry,  he  v;as  indebted  not  only  to 
the  Symposium  but  even  more  directly  to  the  Ion,  which  he 
also  translated.   Here  again  Plato  presents  the  notion  of 
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divine  intervention;  this  time,  liowever,  with  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  poet.  Shelley*  3  translation  of  the  key  passac^e 
must  be  quoted  at  length  for  echoes  of  it  are  to  be  found 
throughout  his  Defense. 

It  is  not  that  you  are  mfistor  of  any  art  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  Homer,  but  it  is  a  divine  influence  which  moves  you, 
like  that  which  resides  in  the  stone  called  Magnet  by  Euri- 
pides, «nd  Keraclea  by  the  people.   i'"'or  not  only  does  this 
stone  possess  the  ower  of  attracting  iron  rings,  but  it 
can  corrununicate  to  them  the  power  of  attracting  other  rings; 
so  that  you  may  see  sometimes  a  long  chain  of  rings,  and 
other  iron  substances,  attached  and  suspended  one  to  the 
other  by  ti.is  influence.  And  as  the  power  of  the  stone  cir- 
culates through  all  the  links  of  this  series,  and  attaches 
each  to  each,  so  the  I'use,  communicating  through  those  whom 
she  has  first  inspired,  to  all  others  capable  of  sharing  in 
the  inspiration,  the  influence  of  that  first  enthusiasm, 
creates  a  chain  and  a  succession.  For  the  authors  of  those 
great  oe:ns  v/liich  we  admire,  do  not  attain  to  excellence 
through  the  rules  of  any  art,  but  they  utter  their  beauti- 
ful melodies  of  verse  in  a  state  of  inspiration,  and,  as  it 
were,  possessed  by  a  spirit  not  their  own.  Thus  the  com- 
posers of  lyrical  poetry  create  those  adiaired  songs  of  theirs 
in  a  state  of  divine  inbonity,  like  the  Corybantes,  who  lose 
all  control  over  their  reason  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  sacred 
dance;  and,  during  this  supernatural  possession,  are  ex- 
cited to  the  rhythm  and  harmony  A'hich  they  comtr.unicate  to  men. 
Like  the  Bacchantes,  v-'ho,  when  possessed  by  the  God,  draw 
honey  and  milk  from  the  rivers,  in  which,  v;hen  they  come  to 
their  senses,  they  find  nothin,-  but  simple  v/ater.  For  the 
souls  of  the  '^oets,  as  poets  tell  us,  have  this  peculiar 
ministration  in  the  world,   i'hey  tell  us  that  these  souls, 
flying  like  bees  from  flower  to  flower,  and  v;andering  over 
the  gardens  and  meadows  and  the  honey-flovdng  fountains  of 
the  Muses,  return  to  us  laden  with  the  sweetness  of  melody; 
and  arrayed  as  they  iare  in  the  plumes  of  rapid  imagination, 
they  speak  truth.   For  a  noet  is  indeed  a  thing  ethereally 
light,  winged,  and  sacred,  nor  can  he  compose  anything  worth 
calling  r-oetry  until  he  becomes  inspired,  and  as  it  were, 
mad,  or  ivhilst  any  reason  remains  in  him.   For  v/l  ilst  a  man 
retains  any  ortion  of  the  thing  called  reason,  he  is  utter- 
ly incompetent  to  produce  oetry  or  to  vaticinate....  The 
God  seems  purposely  to  have  denrived  all  i^oets,  prophets. 
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and  soothsayers  of  every  particle  of  reason  .i-nd  understand- 
ing, the  better  to  adapt  them  to  their  etnployrient  as  his 
ministers  and  interpreters;  and  that  we,  their  auditors, 
may  acknowledre  that  those  who  write  so  beautifully,  are 
possessed,  and  address  us,  inspired  by  the  God,"" 

This  doctrine  of  oetic  insniration  becomes  the  focal 
point  of  his  iiefense  j£   Poetry.  Vihen  Peacock  sent  hiai  a 
copy  of  Tfie  J-'our  Ages  of  Poetry  (in  answer  to  which  ijhelley 
wrote  his  Defense),  Shelley  wrote  back  (February  15,  1^521) 
that  he  ought  to  read  Plato's  Ion  and  then  reconsider  his 
remarks.^'''   The  ^oet,  says  Shelley  in  his  UefGnse.   is,  in 
the  act  of  creation,  possessed  of  a  divine  madness  no   that 
what  he  writes  comes  not  from  his  own  consciousness  but  from 
a  realm  above  consciousness  over  which  he  has  no  control: 
"it  is  as  it  v.ere  the  interpenetration  of  a  diviner  nature 
through  our  own"  acting  "in  a  divine  and  unapprehended  manner 
beyond  and  above  consciousness,"   It  has,  therefore,  nothing 
to  do  u±th   the  v;ill,   "A  man  cannot  say,  *I  v;ill  write 
poetry,*   The  greatest  ooets  cannot  say  it;  for  the  mind 
in  creation  is  as  a  fading  coal,  'hich  some  invisible  influence, 
like  an  inconstant  wind,  awakens  to  a  transiton/  brightness 
...  and  the  conscious  ortions  of  our  natures  are  unprophetic 
of  its  approach  or  its  departure."   The  ooet,  when  he  "par- 
ticipates in  the  daemoniacal  nature"  ceases  for  the  :aoment 
to  be  a  man;   it  is  only  in  the  intervals  between  insoiration 
that  "a  poet  becomes  a  man,  and  is  abandoned  to  the  sudden 
reflux  of  the  influence  unier  which  others  habitually  live," 
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This  "invisible  influence"  thot  awa cens  the  mind  "to 
a  transitory  brightness"  and  is  cor^.nared  to  an  "inconstant 
wind"  is  that  hovering  spirit  that  informs  most  of  Shelley's 
poetry.   Queen  iAab,   the  Daemon  of  the  world,  who  visits  lan- 
the  in  sleep  and  carries  '  er  scul  into  a  visionary  world 
whose  circumference  contains  within  it  the  entire  universe, 
is  its  first  noetic  incarnation.   It  reappears  a^-ain  in 
Alastor  as  the  veiled  maiden  who  visits  the  noet  in  sleep 
and  drives  him  to  an  untinely  grave  in  his  hopeless  effort  to 
find  her  counterpart  in  the  world  of  reality.   In  the  Hymn 
to  Intellectual  Beauty,  it  is  that  "awful  shadow  of  some 
unseen  Power"  to  which,  as  a  result  of  its  iriomentary  pene- 
tration into  his  ov,ti  soul,  he  has  dedicated  his  powers.   It 
is  the  beautiful  lady  in  The  Sensitive  Plant  v/hose  presence 
is  the  source  of  life  in  nature,  and  it  is  Asia  in  Prometlieus 
Unbound  v\'hom  Prometheus  addresses  as  the  "Shadow  of  beauty 
unbeheld"  (III,  iii,  9).   In  Adonais,  it  is  the  One  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  .lany  imaged  in  "the  wiite  raciance  of  Eternity" 
stained  by  the  "dome  of  Tiany- coloured  glass".   And  in 
The  Triuniph  of  Life  it  is  the  informing  spirit  of  the  poets 
to  which  only  Socrates  and  Christ  remained  faithful:  when 
"they  had  touched  the  world  with  living  flame"  (130),  they 
"fled  back  like  eagles  to  their  native  noon"  (131). 

Under  the  influence  of  these  "visitations  of  the 
divine",  the  poet,  says  Shelley  in  his  Defense,  "creates  anew 
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the  universe, after  it  as  been  annihilated  In  our  minds  by 

59 
the  recurrence  of  impressions  blunted  by  reiteration." 

And  here  Shelley  is  speaking  of  the  creative  imagination  as 

a  shaping  spirit  at  work  in  the  chaos  of  man's  familiar  world 

(i.e.  the  v/orld  of  recurrent  impressions  wiiich  have  become 

blunted  by  reiteration)  ^nd  forcing  it  to  assume  a  form 

which  is  the  image  of  the  "divinity  in  man"  and  therefore 

revealing  to  him  the  wonder  of  his  being.   An  account  of  this 

shaping  spirit  of  imagination  Shelley  thought  he  found,  in 

its  archetypal  form,  in  Plato* s  account  of  the  working  of 

the  Demi-urge  in  the  Timaeus,  In  Adonais,  it  is  described 

as  the  "One  Spirit's  plastic  stress"  which 

Sweeps  through  the  dull  dense  world,  compelling  there 
All  new  succ'^S'^ions  to  the  forms  they  v/ear; 
Torturing  the  unwilling  dross  that  checks  its  flight 
To  it's  [sicQ  ovm   likeness,  as  each  mass  may  bear; 
And  bursting  in  it's  beauty  and  its  mir:ht 
From  trees  and  beasts  and  men  into  the  Heaven's  light. 

(332-7.) 

These  lines  are  possibly  Shelley's  finest  statement  of  the 
poet's  labour  in  shaping  his  materials  into  a  vision  of  ideal 
Beauty,  that  "naked  and  sleeping  beauty,  vj!  ich  is  the  spirit 
of  Its  forms." 

In  Plato's  mythical  account  of  the  formation  of  the 
universe  and  man,  the  Demi-urge  is  the  shaping  spirit.   Us- 
ing as  his  model  the  world  of  the  Forms,  he  shapes  his  mater- 
ial much  in  the  manner  of  a  sculptor  modelling  his  clay. 
His  material,  however,  is  not  completely  amenable,  so  that  he 
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is  limited  in  the  extent  to  which  an  order  (wiiich  is  the  ma- 
terial image  of  the  world  of  Forms)  c  n  be  brought  out  of  an 
original  chaos.   Tiiis  recalcitrance  of  matter  Plato  ex- 
plains by  the  idea  of  Necessity  or  "Errant  Cause"  (4^), 
I<ecessity  Plato  defines  as  those  causes  v.hich,  "being  desti- 
tute of  reason,  produce  their  sundry  effects  at  random  and 
without  order"  (46E),   In  contrast  to  Necessity  is  the  Demi- 
urge, v/hich  v^;orks  "with  intelligence  to  produce  what  is  good 
and  desirable"   (46E) .   The  whole  function  of  the  Demi-urge 
is  to  win  over  necessity  by  persuasion,  thereby  incucing  her 
"to  guide  the  greatest  part  (but  not  allj  of  the  things  that 
become  towards  what  is  best  "^  (46C).   The  Demi-urge,  there- 
fore, Shelley  interprets  as  performing  the  same  creative 
function  as  his  "One  Spirit *s  plastic  stress  "• 

In  his  mythical  oicture  of  man*s  condition  within 
the  cosmos,  Plato  describes  nim  first  under  the  control  of 
the  Demi-urge  and  then  under  the  control  of  Necessity.   In 
the  former  condition,  man  lived  in  a  Paradise  which  v.-as  a 
state  of  anarchism  wherein  man  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  nature 
without  the  expenditure  of  physical  effort.   In  the  latter 
condition,  man  lived  in  the  midst  of  terrible  convulsion 
w' ich  worked  havoc  among  every  race  of  living  men.   The 
temporal  separation  of  these  two  conditions,  however,  is  sim- 
ply a  mythical  device;   in  reality  the  two  co-exist  so  that 
the  work  of  persuading  Necessity  toward  that  which  is  good 
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and  desirable  always  confronts  a;an.   Creation,  in  the  world 
of  becoming,  is  always  being  carried  on.   Continuous  crea- 
tion is  the  only  answer  to  the  threat  of  annihilation  by 
which  man  is  forever  cjnfronted  in  the  realm  of  Necessity. 

Returning  again  to  the  notion  of  divine  inspiration 
which  he  had  presented  in  the  Symposium  and  the  Ion,  Plato 
says  that  man,  in  the  world  of  Becoming,  strives  to  recall 
the  work  and  the  instructions  of  the  Derai-urge.   Memory, 
however,  gives  way  to  forgetfulness  so  that  without  divine 
intervention  man  would  be  in  the  direst  straits.   The  evi- 
dence of  divine  intervention  is  to  be  found  in  the  legendary 
gifts  of  the  gods  -  fire  from  Proraetheus,  the  artr  and 
crafts  from  Hephaestus  and  his  consort,  and  seeds  and  plants 
from  other  benefactors.   In  each  of  these  mythical  figures 
the  work  of  the  Demi-urge  is  renewed:   Prometheus,  for  exam^le^ 

brought  fire  from  the  realm  of  Necessity  and  converted  it 
to  the  realm  of  intelligence  by  putting  it  at  the  service  of 
man. 

Viewing  v/hat  Shelley  has  to  say  about  reason  and 
imagination  in  A  Defense  of  Poetry  in  the  light  of  Plato's 
conception  of  iiececsity  and  the  Demi-urge,  it  is  possible  to 
gain  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  apocalyptic  nature  of  the 
creative  imagination.   Reason,  says  Shelley,  is  the  "prin- 
ciple of  analysis t  and  its  action  regards  the  relations  of 
t  ings,  simply  as  relations;   considering  thoughts,  not  in 
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their  integral  unity,  but  as  the  algebraical  representations 

61 
which  conduct  to  certain  eneral  results."     Reason,  that 

is,  is  Godwin's  law  of  Necessity,  tlie  eternal  chain  of  causes 
that  determines  the  motions  of  the  physical  and  mental  uni- 
verse.  Now  Causation,  Shelley,  following  liume,  describes 

in  his  Notes  to  Cjueen  riab  as  a  "constant  conj'inction  of  sim- 

(2 
ilar  objects  and  the  consequent  inference  one  from  the  other" , 

and  this  definition  reappears  in  A  Defense  of  Poetry  as  a 
description  of  the  world  unredeemed  by  the  imagination. 
Imagination,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  principle  of  synthesis 
which  annihilates  that  "constant  conjunction  of  similar  ob- 
jects" (the  product  of  rnental  fixation)  and  fuses  them  into 
a  new  harmony.   Like  Coleridge's  conception  of  the  secondary 
imagination,  it  "dissolves,  diffuses  and  dissipates,  in  order 
to  recreate;  or  where  this  process  is  rendered  imnossible 
yet  still  at  all  events  it  struggles  to  idealize  and  unify," 

Having  established  this  distinction  between  reason 
and  imagination,  Shelley  concludes  in  his  Defense  that  poetry, 
as  the  expression  of  t'.e  imagination, 

•.,  defeats  the  curse  which  binds  us  to  Le  subjected  to  the 
accident  of  surrounding  impressions.  And  whether  it  spreads 
its  ovm  figured  curtain,  or  withdraws  life's  dark  veil  from 
before  the  scene  of  ti.ings,  it  equally  creates  for  us  a 
being  within  our  being.   It  raakop  us  the  inhabitants  of  a 
world  to  v:hich  the  familiar  wo rlu  is  a  chaos.   It  reproduces 
the  common  Univerre  of  which  we  are  portions  and  percipients, 
and  it  purges  from  our  inward  sight  the  film  of  familiarity 
which  obscures  from  us  the  wonder  of  .)ur  being,...  It  cre- 
ates anew  the  u..ivorse,  after  it  has  been  annihilated  in 
our  rdnds  by  the  recurrence  of  impressions  blunted  by  reiter- 
ation.  It  justifies  the  bold  and  tjrue  words  of  Tauso:  Non 
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merlta  nome  di  creatore.  se  non  Iddlo  ed  il  Poeta.^ 


The  transmutation  that  Shelley  here  describes  from  the  chaos 
of  the  familiar  vrorld,  to  which  man  is  bound  as  by  a  curse, to 
a  world  that  expresses  "the  vjonder  of  our  being"  is  the  work, 
in  Plato's  terms,  of  the  Demi-urge  in  its  persuasion  of 
Necessity.^   The  poet,  as  Plato  points  out,  participates 
in  the  work  of  t  e  Demi-urge,  and,  vihexi   Shelley  says  that 
the  DOet  oarticipates  in  the  infinite,  ":he  eternal  and  the 
one,  he  has  in  mind  Plato's  archety  >al  pattern  as  he  under- 
stood it.   The  imagination,  to  use  Coleridge's  definition, 
is  the  "repetition  in  the  finite  mind  of  the  eternal  act  of 
creation  in  the  infinite  J.   All," 

Under  the  influence  of  :.is  renewed  interest  in  Plato 
after  1^15.  Shelley  develoned,  therefore,  a  coherent  concep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  poetry  v;hich  contained  within  itself 
the  principle  of  its  own  integrity.   Identifying  himself 
with  the  mythopoeic  poet,  to  vrfiom  he  subordinated  the  purely 
rational  philosopher,  he  found  his  own  centre  in  the  world 
of  the  imagination.   Into  Plato's  creation  -lyth  he  read  the 
type  of  all  creative  vrork  on  tne  part  of  poets.   Man  is  en- 
gaged in  a  giant  conflict  with  Necessity;  his  task  is  per  - 
petually  to  renew  the  universe  of  v/hich  he  is  a  part  rnd 
thereby  rid  himself  of  all  that  binds  him  to  surrounding  im- 
pressions.  For  t  is  labour  of  the  ages  (which  is  also  the 
labour  of  the  moment)  imagination,  quickened  by  the  "visita- 
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tions  of  the  Divinity  in  man"  is  needed,   :<ithout  it,  human- 
ity perishes,  Civilization  finds  its  origin  in  the  creative 
faculty;  Doets,  therefore,  are  the  "unacknowledged  legisla- 
tors of  the  world,"  ' 

It  is  not  the  work  of  the  ^oet,  however,  to  make  the 
application  of  his  vision  to  society;  that  labour  belongs 
to  the  "promoters  of  utility"   in  the  limited  sense,  who 
"have  their  appointed  office  in  society."^   Their  task  is 

to  "follow  the  footsteps  of  poets,  and  copy  the  sketches 

70 
of  their  creations  into  the  book  of  common  life" ,  while  the 

poets,  once  they  have  discharged  their  Promethean  fire,  must, 

71 
like  Christ  and  Socrates,  fly  back  to  their  "native  noon," 

The  implication  is  clear:   »Jhelley*s  apocalyptic 
vision  (i.e.  the  vision  of  a  universe  continuously  created 
as  distinct  from  a  universe  continuously  perceived)  belongs 
within  a  verbal  universe;   it  is  not  an  earthly  kingdom 
that  will  one  day  be  established  amonc  ^en.   Like  Plato's 
Republic,  it  is  a  pattern  set  up  in  heaven.   In  1812,  Shel* 
ley  confused  the  universe  of  poetic  vision  and  the  universe 
cf  men.  Accepting  Godwin's  doctrine  of  progress  and  per- 
fectibility, he  thought  that  the  :-rocess  of  Becoming  Kould 
one  day  (by  the  law  of  Necessity)  be  absorbed  into  Being, 
There  is  no  doubt  that  t  is  hope  lies  behind  i^ueen  Mab;  but 
there  is  also  no  doubt  that  this  hope  enmeshed  him  in  th*^ 
corrupt  world  of  men  to  such  a  degree  that  the  apocalyptic 
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vision  is  badly  stained  by  the  "dome  of  many-coloured  .lass.". 
In  Proaetheus  Unbound  that  stain  is  removed:   the  apocalypse 
is  a  psychic  event  within  the  human  soul  that  is  indepen- 
dent of  time  and  belongs  to  the  unchanging  forms  of  man's 
nature,  at  once  both  human  and  divine,   I-Iaking  use  of  one 
of  the  recurring  paradoxes  of  Christ's  teaching,  Shelley,  in 
his  maturity,  declares  that  the  triumph  of  life  is  the  de- 
feat of  vision. 

So  long  as  Shelley  remained  under  the  direct  Influence 
of  Godwin's  doctrines  he  could  not  escape  the  fact  that 
poetry  cannot  contain  \vithin  itself  the  principle  of  its  own 
integrity;   the  .judrement  of  poetry  is  referable  to  the 
moral  progress  of  society.   Society  must  be  the  ultimate 
judge.  From  this  point  of  view,  poetry  must  be  didactic. 
Hence,  in  1612,  Shelley  says  that  "poetical  beauty  ought  to 
be  subordinate  to  the  inculca':.ed  moral,"  and  that  metaphori- 
cal language  should  be  "a  pleasing  vehicle  for  useful  and 
momentous  instruction."'    Such  statements,  of  course,  are 
evident  nonsense,  but  they  do  reveal  the  extent  of  Shelley's 
misdirected  passion  for  reforming  the  world  in  1812. 

The  real  break  with  Godwin,  however,  lies  in  the  vi^ 
of  time  which  is  implicit  in  A  Defense  of  Poetry,  The  view 
of  Ziffle  in  Godwin's  system,  as  the  doctrine  of  gradualism 
shows,  is  linear:   a  fixed  succession  of  events  expressive  of 
a  gradual  increase  of  human  consciousness  toward  an  ultimate 
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state  of  perfection  or  pure  intelligence.   Now  the  difficulr- 
ty  involved  for  Shelley,  as  a  poet,  in  this  linear  view  of 
time  was  the  fact  that  it  was  shapeless;  the  content  of 
titne   could  not  be  consolidated  into  a  formulated  vision. 
The  perfection  of  Tian,  involved  as  it  was  with  the  passage 
of  time,  is  an  abstraction  lost  in  the  indefiniteness  of  fu- 
ture ages.   The  whole  weakness  of  Godv.'in*s  systecn  from  the 
poet*s  point  of  view  was  that,  while  the  strength  of  his 
argument  lay  in  his  faith  in  human  perfectibility,  the 
faith  itoelf  v/as  devoid  uf  the  compelling  pov/er  of  visi:;n. 
And  v-ithcut  that  vision,  there  was  no  incentive  to  r.oral  Ir.i- 
provetGcnt.   Kan,   Shelley  realized  vrithin  himself,  could  not 
be  motivated  to  the  performance  of  benevolent  acts  by  an 
abstraction  called  "distant  ages",  "we  v;ant,"  says  Shelley 
in  A  Defense  of  Poetry,  "the  creative  faculty  to  imagine  thsfc 
which  we  knovj"  ■^. 

In  contrast  to  this  linear  conception  of  tine,  the 
limitations  of  which  Shelley  realized  as  early  as  1^12  v.tien 
he  wrote  to  Godvvin  concerning  the  neod  for  Stoical  resigna- 
tion on  his  part,  is  the  conception  of  time  presented  by 
Plato  in  the  Timaeus .  and  implicit  in  Shelley's  Defense.  The 
Demi-urge,  says  Plato,  wished  to  create  in  the  .'.eneration  of 
the  universe  the  likeness,  so  far  as  t hat  is  possible,  of 
the  eternal  Form  upon  which  it  is  modelled,   rhe  nature  of 
the  living  Being  serving  as  the  model,  iiowever,  is  eternal 
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and  this  character  it  was  impossible  to  confer  upon  the  gen- 
erated thing.   At  best,  he  could  make  a  "moving  likeness 
of  eternity"  (370)  and  so  "he  made,  of  eternity,  that  abides 
in  unity,  an  everlasting  likeness  moving  according  to  number 
-  that  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  Time"  (37D),   To 
move  according  to  number  means  to  Plato  that  time  is  not 
a  straight  line  of  unlimited  extent  in  both  directions,  but 
a  circle  v;hich,  though  limited  and  circumscribed,  is  yet  a 
symbol  of  eternity.   It  is  the  circular  motion  of  time  that 
makes  it  a  moving  image  of  eternity.  Time  means  the  complete 
circle  in  which  the  beginning  is  joined  to  the  end.   All  of 
time  constitutes  the  Great  Year,  the  single  period  of  the 
whole  wMch  is  the  cora-lete  cycle  of  life, 

'nfhen  Shelley  speaks  of  time  in  A  Defense  of  Poetry 
he  is  thinking  of  it  in  terras  of  the  single  period  of  the 
whole  whose  form  is  a  single  cyclic  poem  to  which  all  the 
poets  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  have  contributed  an 
episode.  Drawing  :is  analogy  from  Plato's  comparison  of  di- 
vine inspiration  to  t>ie  attracting  power  of  a  magnet,  he 
says: 

The  sacred  links  of  that  chain  have  never  been  entirely  dis- 
joined, which  descending  through  the  minds  of  many  men  is 
attached  to  those  great  minds,  whence  as  from  a  magnet  the 
invisible  effluence  is  sent  forth,  v;hich  at  once  connects, 
animates,  and  sustains  the  life  of  all.   It  is  the  faculty 
w  ich  contains  within  itself  the  seeds  at  once  of  its  own 
and  of  social  renovation.   And  let  us  not  circumscribe  the 
effects  of  the  bucolic  and  erotic  poetry  within  the  limits 
of  the  sensibility  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  They 
may  have  perceived  the  beauty  of  those  imiiortal  coraposition^ 
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simply  as  fraements  and  isolated  portions:   those  v/ho  are 
more  finely  organized,  or  horn  in  a  haopier  age,  may  recog- 
nize them  as  enisodes  to  that  great  poem,  which  all  the 
poets  like  the  co-operating  thoughts  of  one  great  mind,  have 
built  up  since  the  beginning  of  the  world. '^ 

This  single  great  poem  is  the  apocalypse  which  contains  all 
of  time  as  the  "moving  image  of  eternity,"   It  is  not  God- 
win's far-off  event.   The  apocalypse,  so  far  as  it  is  in 
time,  is    the  fusion  of  all  time  into  a  vision  of  eternity 
quickened  by  divine  inspiration  and  shaped  by  the  creative 
imagination. 


Chapter  2 

THE  DIONYSIAN  MYTH  IN  THE  POETRY  OF  SHEi.LEY 

As  the  disciple  of  Godwin,  Shelley  was  committed  to 
the  creation  of  a  literature  which  provided  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  content  of  human  consciousness.   One  of  the 
best  exafnples  of  that  kind  of  literature  Shelley  found  in 
Godwin's  novels  which,  in  1^12,  he  considered  far  superior 
to  poetry.   "I  have  in  preparation  a  novel,"  Shelley 
writes  in  thnt  year,"  •••  constructed  to  convey  metaphysi- 
cal and  political  opinions...  it  shall  receive  more  correc- 
tion than  I  trouble  to  give  to  wild  romance  and  poetry." 
Here  again  is  one  of  those  uncompleted  projects  expressive 
of  his  distrust  of  poetry.   The  source  of  that  distrust 
is  clear:   in  the  creation  of  -oetry  (even  as  early  as 
Queen  Mab)   Shelley  found  himself  under  the  influence  of 
what  he  l^ter  called  the  "visitations  of  the  divinity  in 
Man",    For  an  avowed  naterialist  (which  Shelley  clfiimed 
to  be  in  1312)  who  rejected  the  idea  that  there  was  any 
source  of  knovjled  e  other  than  the  senses,  the  notion  of 
divine  inspiration  was  untenable.   Ho  critic  of  Shelley  has 
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failed  to  note  the  contradiction  in  i^ueen  ilab  when  he  :  akes 
use  of  a  purely  spiritual  vision  (lanthe  is  "laid  asleep 
in  body"  and  "becomes  a  living  soul")  to  present  a  materi- 
alistic doctrine.  Whenever  Shelley  was  driven  to  the  crea- 
tion of  poetry  (w  dch,  he  recognized,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  will),  he  found  himself  confronted  by  psychic 
realms  existing  outside  consciousness  altogether.   Since 
these  psychic  realms  were  difficult  for  an  avowed  Godwinite 
to  accept,  he  distrusted  poetry  as  sheer  imagination  and 
therefore  irrational.   Few  Romantic  poets  during  their 
years  of  apprentices  ip  distrusted  the  imagination  more  than 
Shelley. 

Between  1812  and  1815  this  harsh  opposition  between 
reason  and  ima-ination  wa  gradually  broken  down  until,  in 
the  prose  works  of  1315 »  Shelley  reveals  a  new  understand- 
intj  of  Godwin,  v;ho  had  became,  by  the  time  Shelley  met  him, 
an  imraaterialist  and  a  follower  of  Berkeley.   He  now  saw 
in  Godwin* s  philosophy  that  the  imagination  was  the  instru- 
ment of  all  human  progress.  The  importance  of  intuition 
in  Godwin's  system  had  become  clear  to  him. 

Not  ^nly  did  Shelley  recognize  with  growing  intensity 
a'ter  1315  that  discursive  and  intuitive  reasoning  are  two 
distinct  modes  of  mental  acti  n,  but  also  two  distinct  ways 
of  viewing  the  universe  and  man's  position  in  it.   The  in- 
fluence h  re  of  Pinto  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  first 
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chapter.  Any  a  tte  .pt  to  provide  a  rational  account  of  the 
universe,  Shelley  realized  as  early  as  1312,  must  ultimate- 
ly be  an  account  of  the  r^echanism  of  the  ^ind.   The  exist- 
ence of  an  external  world  separate  and  apart  from  man's 
mode  of  perceivin^i  it  is  simply  a  rational  inference.   In 
the  initial  expsrience  of  perception  (i,e.  before  the  r.ind 
has  analysed  the  experience)  no  such  thing  as  an  external 
world  exists.   The  sense  of  externality  is  the  result,  as 
Godwin  himself  realized,  of  mind  abstracting  itself  from 
the  act  of  perception  and  becoming  the  observer  of  its  own 
activity.   It  is  consciousness  (or  "second  thought"  as 
Godwin  calls  it)  which  affects  a  separation  between  what  is 
perceived  and  the  actual  perception  of  it.   This  separa- 
tion, and  the  mental,  as  distinct  from  the  physical,  uni- 
verse thnt  is  uilt  up  upon  it,  is,  as  Godwin  says,  the 
result  of  science  and  improve:aent.   It  is  the  analytical 
mode  of  reasoning  which  alone  belongs  to  consciousness.  The 
synthetic  power  of  mind  in  which  subject  and  object  are  one 
is  outside  of  consciousness  altogether. 

Now  it  is  precisely  v.lth  this  s,  nthetic  power  of  mind 
(the  principle  of  synthesis)  that  Shelley  is  concerned  as 
a  poet,   Shelley  was  fired  by  Godwin's  idea  of  political 
justice.   iiut  where  did  tr.is  ideal  of  justice  derive  from? 
it  certainly  had  no  counterpart  in  the  human  world  either 
in  the  past  or  in  the  present;   it  was  not,  therefore,  derived 
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either  from  a  study  of  the  past  or  an  analysis  of  the  pres- 
ent.  The  idea  of  justicei,  that  is, was  not  derived  from 
empirical  knowled:?;e,  Godwin's  answer  concerning  the  source 
of  his  conception  of  justice  relies  upon  his  belief  (not 
subject  to  rational  explanation)  in  the  parallel,  yet 
interactive,  systems  of  »7iind  and  -natter.  The  nhysical  uni- 
verse, he  says.  Is  a  universal  system  ^verned  by  immut- 
able laws;   justice  is  the  mental  counterpart  of  that  sys- 
tem. The  idea  of  justice,  therefore,  is  the  re?ult  of  an 
Intuition  of  the  "w' oleness"  of  the  universe.  S5nce  the  idea 
of  justice  has  its  source  in  an  Intuition  of  "wholeness", 
it  r'oes  not  belong  to  the  realm  of  discursive  reason  or 
consciousness  as  Godwin  defines  it.   Insofar,  therefore* 
as  Godwin  identifies  justice  with  consciousness,  he  is 
attributing  to  consciousness  truths  which  do  not  properly 
belong  to  it. 

With  the  help  of  Plato,  Shelley  came  to  realize  this 
fallacy  in  -^rodwin's  thinking.   Plato's  ideal  of  justice 
Is  a  pattern  set  up  In  heaven  which  can  never  become  estab- 
lished in  the  world  of  Becoming,   Row  can  man  break  through 
the  limitations  of  consciousness  and  enter  t^  !s  Ideal  world 
where  justice  resides?   Godwin  answered,  by  science  and 
improvement.   That  answer  Shelley  rejected  in  favour  of 
Plato's  doctrine  of  divine  intervention.   Ignoring  Plato's 
dialectic  altogether,  as  well  as  the  Socratlc  irony  In 
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which  his  doctrine  of  divine  madness  Is  hedged,  he  answered 

that  man  cannot  of  himself  enter  the  ideal  world  where  jus- 
tice resides:  ^^e   must  be  possessed  of  the  Divine  which 
provides  the  spark  thPt  Ignites  the  lmar,lnatlon.   Through 
the  Imagination  the  Incarnation  of  justice  Is  realized;   the 
perceived  forms  of  this  world  are  transformed  into  the  ideal 
Forms  in  the  realm  of  Ideas • 

This  clarification,  which  finds  its  fullest  expres- 
sion in  A  Defense  of   Poetry,  reversed,  in  a  sense,  the  re- 
lationship between  Godwin  and  Shelley,  IMiere  formerly 
Shelley  had  viewed  himself  as  the  disciple  of  Godwin  ("a 
luminary  too  dazBling  for  the  darkness  which  surrounds  him"-  ), 
he  now  viewed  Godwin  as  the  disciple  of  himself  In  is 
vocation  as  poet.   Godwin  belonrs  to  the  tradition  of  great 
moral  reformers  which  includes  Locke,  Hume  and  Pousseau; 
Shelley  belonrs  to  the  tradition  of  great  poets  which  In- 
cludes Dante,  Petrarch  end  Milton,  The  superiority  of  the 
latter  tradition  to  the  former  is  clep.r  enough  in  h's  De- 
fense, 

The  exertions  of  Locke,  Hume,  Gibbon,  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
and  their  disciples,  in  favour  of  oppressed  and  deluded 
humanity,  aro  entitled  tr  the  ^ra"titnde  of  -^.ankind.   Yet 
it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  degree  of  noral  and  intellec- 
tual i'!:provement  wi  ich  the  world  would  have  exhltited,  had 
they  never  lived,   A  little  more  nonsense  would  have  been 
talked  for  a  century  or  two;   and  perhaps  a  few  more   men, 
women,  end  children,  burnt  as  heretics,,,.  Put  it  exceeds 
all  imafeinatlon  to  conceive  what  would  have  been  u.e  inoral 
condition  of  the  world  if  neither  Dante,  Petrarch,  Poccacc- 
io,  Chaucer,  ShakespeaTe,  Calderon,  Lord  Paeon,  nor  ft'ilton 
had  ever  existed,,,.  The  human  mind  could  never,  except 
by  the  intervention  of  these  excitements, have  been  awakened 
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to  the  Intervention  of  the  grosser  sciences,  and  that  ap- 
plicetlon  of  analytical  reasoning  to  tl  e  aberr--t5.ons  of 
society,  which  it  is  now  attempted  to  exalt  over  the  direct 
expression  of  the  inventive  and  creative  faculty  itself.* 

The  intuitive,  pre-consc' ous  Gestalt  experience 
which  Godvd  n  says  is  perception  5  tself  is  what  Shelley  at- 
tempts to  recapture  in  his  poetry  In  order  to  redeem  percep- 
tion from  the  blunting  effect  of  analytical  reasoning.   It 
is  an  unsophisticated  affirmation  of  existence,  a  repetition 
in  the  poet's  iT.a,jination  of  that  initial  act  of  God  where- 
by He  says  "Re"  and  it  is.   Such  ar  act  means  that  what 
is,  is  wh-^t  is  perceivedt   what  is,  is  the  imarrlnation,  and 
whfft  la  perceived  are  the  objects  of  the  imag' nation.   This 
Imagi native  mode  of  perception  In  which  the  distinction  of 
subject  and  object  is  r-emoved  so  that  the  two  are  fused  In- 
to unity,  may  be  descr^^bed  as  a  state  of  participation 
mystique.   This  state  characterizes  all  Tiythlcal  thought: 
man  is  experienced  as  a  part  of  roclety,  end  society  as 
embedded  in  nature  and  dependent,  therefore,  upon  cosmic 
forces.   This  fusion  of  man,  society,  nature, and  the  cosmos 
la  the  visionary  form  that  Shelley  achieves  in  Prometheus 
Unbound, 

Because,  in  mythical  thought,  nature  is  not  an  "it" 
but  a  "lhou'\  the  confrontation  of  mar.  with  nature  is  an 

Inter-personsl  relationship  involving  a  resoonae  that  Is 
not  psychically  indifferent;  on  the  contrery,  It  evokes  the 
whole  ran^e  of  paychlc  activity.  This  psychic  participation 
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In  nature  (as  in  society  and  the  cosmoa)  presents  a  vision 
of  the  community  of  life  in  w'r  Ich  the  bond  of  unity  is  not 
one  of  causality  but  of  sympathy. 

There  is,  in  mythical  thought,  no  conception  of 
physical  events  having  their  source  in  physical  causes; 
t  is  fact  nay  te  Illustrated  with  reference  to  the  preva- 
lent mythical  notion  of  reincarnation.   Cassirer^  points 
out  that  in  the  mythical  world  of  primitive  man  the  laws  of 
sexual  procreation  are  unknown  so  that  birth  is  v lewed  as  a 
sort  of  reincarnation  in  which  causality  la  replaced  by  a 
real  identity.  Tre  Arunta  of  Central  Australia,  for  example, 
believe  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  w  .o  belonged  to  their 
totem  wait  for  their  reMrth  in  definite  localities  and 
penetrate  into  the  Todies  of  the  women  who  pass  such  a  spot. 
Each  generat'on,  therefore,  rot  only  descends  from  the  ani- 
mal ancestors,  but  is  the  actual  emlodim.ent  of  these  ances- 
tors.  In  their  "^ost  important  religious  festival  they 
not  only  imitate  the  life  and  deeds  of  their  forefathers,  but 
in  the  irritation  the  forefathers  actually  reappear.   And 
their  presence,  immediately  seen  and  felt,  has  a  beneficent 
Influence:  without  their  presence  the  rain  would  not  fall 
nor  the  soil  bear  fruit. 

By  a  first  act  of  identification  man  asserts  his  fundamental 
unity  with  Ms  human  and  animal  ancestors  -  by  a  second  act 
he  identifies  his  own  life  with  the  life  of  nature.   As  a 
matter  of  fact  t- ere  can  te  no  sharp  distinction  between 
the  t?ro  realas.   The:/  are  on  the  sa^.e  leVel;   for  to  the 
primitive  min^  nature  itself  is  not  a  physical  thing  governed 
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by  physical  laws.   One  and  the  sa""e  society  -  the  society 
of  life  -  includes  and  e^nbraces  all  animate  and  inanimate 
beings .® 

This  Intuitive  sense  of  the  unity  of  life,  which  is 
the  subject-matter  of  *riyth,  cannot  be  preserved  w5  thont 
constant  renewal;   hence  the  primitive  need  of  rite  as  a 
perpetual  source  of  renewal  both  in  man  and  nature.   With- 
out t  is  renewal,  nature  would  separate  herself  from  man, 
man  would  separate  himself  from  society  and  the  whole  com- 
munity of  life  be  destroyed.  And,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  mythical  thought,  this  dividing,  life-destroying  force 
takes  over  as  soon  as  the  intuition  of  the  whole  is  lost  in 
the  rational  analysis  of  the  parts.  The  separation  of  sub- 
ject and  object,  with  the  attendant  creation  of  a  non-human, 
impersonal  and  disinterested  universe,  is  the  thing  which 
the  rites  (the  dramatic  element,  as  distinct  from  the  epic 
element,  of  myth)  seek  to  avoid.  There  is,  then,  implicit 
In  rites  (and  explicit  in  myth)  a  conflict  between  two  modes 
of  perception:   the  homogeneous  and  the  heterogeneous. 

Shelley's  subordination  of  reason  to  imagination, 
and  his  ardent  defense  of  poetry  in  an  age  in  which  "analy- 
tical reasoning"  seeks  to  exalt  itself  "over  the  direct 

expression  of  the  inventive  and  creative  faculty  itself", 
places  him  within  the  tradition  of  mythical  thought.   The 
emergence  of  his  view  of  the  creative  Imagination  after  the 
relative  sterility  of  those  years  in  wi'lch  he  was  a  "votary 
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of  Reason"   sbows  a  rejection  of  lo;;',o8  In  favour  of  >nytho3 » 

In  accounting  for  Shelley's  ahlft  from  lojaios  to 

mythos,  it  Is  Important  to  realize  that  hia  abort  career 

as  a  "votary  of  Reason"  was  but  an  interlude  In  which  he 

Tnomentarily  departed  from  his  real  nature.   Until  the 

t^me  he  was  Introduced  to  Godwin's  philosophy  (1810),  he 

was,  he  says,  "haunted  with  a  passion  for  the  wildest  and 

most  extr^ivac^ant  romances,"    "Ancient  books  of  Cremlstpy 

and  MagicT,  he  continues, 

were  parused  w ith  an  enthusiasm  of  wonder,  almost  smoimting 
to  belief.   My  sentiments  were  unrestricted  by  an/thing 
within  tae;   external  Impediments  were  numerous,  and  strong- 
ly applied;   their  effect  was  merely  temporary,  10 

After  he  read  Godwin's  Enquiry,  however,  he  says  tliat  his 
entire  outlook  underwent  a  radical  chamje.   He  tells  God- 
win: 

It  is  now  a  period  of  more  than  two  years  since  first  I 
saw  your  inestimable  booV  on  "Political  Justice;"   it  open- 
ed t  o  my  m.in'!  fresh  and  raor:  extensive  views;   it  mater- 
ially Influenced  my  character,  and  I  arose  I'r-^m  its  peru- 
sal a  wiser  and  a  better  man,   I  was  no  longer  the  votary 
of  romance;   tillthen  I  had  existed  in  an  ideal  world  — 
now  I  found  that  In  this  universe  of  ours  was  enough  to 
excite  the  interest  of  the  heart,  enough  to  employ  the  dis- 
cussions of  reasor  .  H. 

As  Godwin  learned  to  his  sorrow,  however,  Shelley's 
conversion  to  }  is  doctrines  was  by  no  means  complete*.   God- 
win soon  realized  that  it  was  imposiible  for  Shelley  to  ac- 
cept his  concept  of  gradualism,  that  moderation  was  tem- 
peramentally imp-'ssible  for  him.   As  his  relationship  with 
Shelley  reveals,  Godwin  soon  became,  in  some  respects,  an 
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external  impediment  wl  ose  "effect  was  merely  temporary." 

Shelley,  once  familiar  with  Godwin's  ideas,  tended  from  the 
outset  to  view  them  less  in  the  perspective  of  the  hard 
realities  of  this  world  and  -^ore  In  the  perspective  of  a 
"votary  of  romance",   Godwin's  doctrines  belonged  for 
Sheiley,  like  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  in  en    "ideal  world". 
For  this  reason,  it  is  not  surorlsing  tliat  Shelley 
found  little  or  tio  difficulty,  in  the  summer  of  1812,  in 
relating  Godwin's  ideas  to  the  esoteric  doctrines  of  his 
new  friend,  John  Prank  Kewton,   At  Bracknell,  he  and  Shel- 
ley were  the  centre  of  whet  amounted  to  an  Orphic  cult. 
Newton,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  jroup,  interpreted 
all  mythopoeic  literature  in  the  light  of  the  Hindu  Zodiac 
which,  he  believed,  incorrorated  the  entire  Orphic  theogony. 
Following  his  lead,  Shelley,  for  the  first  time,  became 
seriously  interested  in  clasalcal  literature,  interpreting 
it  in  the  llf;ht  of  Orphism,   "I  have  translated  the  two 
Essays  of  Plutarch,"  be  writes  to  Hogg  (November  26,  1813), 

Ti6'>«.  (ruj>Kt>j>e<yx.*ts    which  we  peacock  and  Shelley^  read  to- 
gether.  They  are  very  excellent,   I  Intend  to  comment 
upon  them,  and  to  reason  in  my  preface  concerning  the  Or- 
phic and  Pythagorlc  system  of  diet,^^ 

The  "Orphic  and  Pythagorlc  system  of  diet"  upon  which  Shel- 
ley was  reasoning  is  presented,  in  Queen  Mab,   as  the  means 
by  which  the  redden  age  will  be  restored,   Godwin's  Utopia 
will  be  estatllshed  by  universal  conversion  to  Orphism, 
Shelley  was  finding  his  way  back  into  his  own  imaginative 
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universe. 

Orphlsm  is  essentially  the  refinement  of  the  prim- 
itive Dlonyslan  cult  at out  which  Shelley  was  now  to  learn 
a  great  deal.   To  his  (inderstanding  of  It  can  be,  in  part 
at  least,  attributed  his  whole  co'^ceptlon  of  mythopoeic 
literature.   It  provides  the  ir.ythological  franiework  under- 
lying his  view  of  the  creative  imagination  and  the  arche- 
typal pettern  of  -is  owr.  apocalyptic  vision.   It  must, 
therefore,  now  be  examined  in  some  detail. 

The  history  of  the  donysian  myth  shows  it  passing 
through  three  fairly  distinct  phases.   The  first  phase  is 
one  of  primitive,  orgiastic  rite  brought  on  by  extre-^e  In- 
toxication; here  Dionysus  appears  as  the  decadent  wine-god. 
The  second  phase  shows  the  transforming  power  of  Orphlsm 
in  which  mere  madness  is   elevated  to  divine  madness  and 
the  cult  of  Dionysus  becomes  a  religion  of  purification 
and  rebirth.   In  the  final  phase,  which  is  the  phase  evi- 
dent in  the  T^ialogues  of  Plato,  mythos  is  replaced  by  lopcps 
and  myth  end  rite  are  rejected  as  revelations  of  ultimate 
reality.   In  examining  the  Dionysian  myth,  therefore,  each 
of  the  phases  will  be  exa^iined  with  reference  to  Shelley's 
attitude  to  it.   On  the  basis  of  t  is  examination,  Shel- 
ley's conception  of  the  nyth  and  its  importance  as  provid- 
ing the  archetypal  form  of  his  poetry  should  be  clear. 

The  cult  of  Dionysus  was  imported  into  Greece  prob- 
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•bly  from  Thrace  whore  it  was  associated  with  a  wild  tribe 

known  as  the  Satrae  who  made  their  home  high  up  in  the 

mountains.   Herodotus,  In  hia  account  of  Xerxes'  march 

through  Thrace,  has  left  an  account  of  themi 

The  Satrae  were  subject  to  no  man  so  far  as  we  know,  but 
down  to  otir  day  they  alone  of  all  the  Thraclans  are  free, 
for  they  dwell  on  righ  mountains  covered  with  woods  of  all 
kinds  and  snow-clad,  and  they  are  keenly  war-like.   These 
are  the  people  that  possess  an  oracle  shrine  of  Dionysus 
and  this  oracle  Is  on  tie   topmost  range  of  the  mountains. 
And  those  among  the  Satrae  who  interpret  the  oracle  are 
called  Fessi.  '■^ 

The  Fessi,  presumably  the  priestly  class  among  the  Satrae, 
are  described  by  Strabo  as  the  wildest  and  most  savage  of 
the  brigands  mho   dwelt  on  and  arrund  ount  Haemus,-'-^ 

The  savagery  of  the  Dionysian  cult  is  characteris- 
tic of  the  descriptions  of  5ts  a'^vance  through  Asia  and 
Europe,   Wherever  It  went,  it  converted  the  people  by  re- 
ducing them  to  a  state  of  madness  brought  on  by  intoxica- 
tion,  Konnus'-,^  whom  Shel ley  read  vitb  Peacock,  treats  the 
legendary  conquests  of  Pionysus  in  the  epic  manner;  he  Is  a 
world  conqueror  like  Alexander  going  from  country  to  country 
subduing  the  people  first  in  huge  and  bloody  battles  and 
then  by  converting  them,  through  the  intoxicating  pcsers  of 
wine.   His  description  of  the  conquest  of  India,  for  ex- 
ample, is  an  orgy  of  blood  and  slaughter  climaxed  by  Dionysus 
tun:iing  "a  bubbling  bloodbath  minpled  with  Indian  gore" 
(7IV,  410)  into  wine.   This  miracle,  says  Nonnus,  Piony- 
sus performed  because  the  "cod  pitied  h5 s  foes  in  his  heart 
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Of  merry  cheerfXIV,  412).    The  Indian  warriors  drink  the 

wine,  and,  "driven  by  the  gadfly  of  mind-robbing  drink,"  (XV, 

27)  attack  a  herd  of  cattle  believing  it  to  be  the  fierce 

warriors  of  Dionysus;   another  attacks  trees"  as  If  erttlng 

with  his  sabre  through  the  tresses  of  unshorn  Dionysus "(>V, 

52).    Reduced  to  madness,  they  then  Imitate  the  Corybants 

and  the  Satyrs  in  a  wild  and  frenzied  dance  tjntil  th^y  fall 

Into  a  stupor  "tor^uented  in  mind  by  immoderate  wine,  doing 

grace  to  Paslthea's  father,  Dionysus,"  (^V,  91f.) 

The  conquest  of  Thebes,  as  depicted  by  Euripides 

in  the  Facchae  (which  Shelley  also  read),  shows  the  same 

abandoned  frenzy  Issuing  In  brutal  and  tnhuman  acts.   When 

Pentheus,  Kln.=^  of  Thebes,  resists  the  advance  of  the  Diony- 

slan  cult  in  his  own  city,  the  fierce  Maenads,  led  by  Agave 

his  rrother,  turn  upon  him  and  tear  him  limb  from  llmb» 

She,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  her  rolllnjr  eyeballs 
Whirling  around,  in  her  unreasoning  reason. 
By  Bacchus  all  possessed,  knew,  heeded  not. 
She  caught  him  in  her  arms,  seized  his  right  hand. 
And  with  her  feet  set  on  his  shrinking;  side. 
Tore  out  the  shoulder  -  not  with  her  own  strength: 
The  god  'Tiade  easy  that  too  cruel  deed. 
And  Ino  laboured  on  the  other  side. 
Rending  the  fleshj  Autonoe,  all  the  rest. 
Pressed  fiercely  on,  and  there  was  one  wild  din  - 
He  groaning  deep,  while  he  led   breath  to  p^'oan. 
They  scouting  tr'uraphj   and  one  lore  an  arm. 
One  a  still-sandalled  footj   and  both  his  sides 
T.av  open  rent.   Each  in  her  bloody  hands 
Tossed  wildly  to  and  fro  lost  Pentheus'  limbs. 
The  trunk  lay  far  aloof,  'neath  the  rough  rocks 
iz-rt,   pert  amid  the  forest's  tick -strewn  leaves 
Not  easy  to  be  f  u-^d.   The  wretched  head. 
Which  the  mad  mother,  seizing  in  her  hands 
Had  on  a  thyrsus  fixed,  she  Irore  aloft 
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All  o'er  Cithaeron,  as  a  mountain  lion's 
Leading  her  sisters  in  tVielr  Maenad  dance  ,^^ 

The  loathsome  brntallty  of  t'-is  act  brought  on  by 

wine  is  characteristic  of  the  Dionysian  cult  in  Its  first 

stage  of  orgiastic  rite.  Shelley,  as  might  be  expected, 

completely  rejected  It  ^n  this  form.   Describing  a  statue 

of  Bacchus  by  It  '  chela- t';elo,  he  says: 

The  countenance  of  this  f '  i^;ure  is  the  most  revoltinji?  .tiis- 
take  of  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  Lacchus.   It  looks 
drunken,  brutal>and  naT^row-minded,  and  has  an  expression 
of  dissoluteness  the  most  revolting.,..  It  is  altogether 
without  unity,  as  was  the  idea  of  the  Deity  of  Lacchus  in 
the  conception  of  a  Gat  olic#...  It  wants  as  a  work  of 
art  unity  and  simplicity;   as  a  representation  of  the  Greek 
~elty  of  Bacchus  it  wants  everything •*-'^ 

Sholley  is  here  viewing  this  primitive  conception 
of  Bacchus  in  the  lighit  of  the  vi?-' ole  transformation  that 
was  brouglit  about  in  the  cult  through  the  influence  of  Or- 
phism,   "Orpheus",  says  Miss  Harrison  in  her  Prole:^omena 
to  the  Study  of  Greek  Helir.ion,  "took  an  ancient  super- 
stition, deep-rooted  in  the  savage  ritual  of  Dionysus 
(possession  by  the  god  through  intoxication)  and  lent  to  it 
a  new  spiritual  significance,"     Henceforth  it  could  be 
said,  in  the  words  of  the  Orphic  text,  'Many  are  the  wand- 
bearers,  few  are  the  Eacchol,*^^   Hot  only  did  Orphism 
change  the  conception  of  the  god,  but  also  the  means  by 

which  that  godhead  could  be  attained.   The  means  was  no 

through 
longer  physical  intoxication, but  spiritual  ecstasy/ abstin- 
ence and  rites  of  purification. 
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Drawing  his  evidence  from  various  sources,  Guthrie, 
In  Orpheus  and  Greek  PolLxion,  presents  a  portrait  of  Or- 
pheus that  stands  out  In  marked  contrast  to  that  of  the 
wild  mountain-god,  Tionysus,   "In  personal  character  ', 
he  saj'-s, 

he  is  never  a  hero  in  the  modern  sense.   His  outsta;  ding 
quality  is  a  gentl<»ncss  amountins  at  times  to  softness. 
Fron  war-like  attributes  he  is  entirely  free,  differing 
in  this  from  the  archor-^od  v/hora  in  some  ways  he  so  'close- 
ly resembles.  The  at-iosphere  of  calm  that  surrounds  hla 
differs  stra-!/'.ely  too  from  the  normal  habits  of  the  wild 
mountain-god  whose  reli^'lon  he  adopted.   Music  may  ex- 
cite as  well  as  soothe,  but  the  syTibols  and  tympana  of  a 
Thraolan  or  Phrygian  orgy  seeir  at  flist  to  have  little  to 
do  with  the  sweet  tones  of  Orpheus'  lyre.   The  power  of 
the  lyre  'vas  to  soften  the  hearts  of  warriors  and  turn 
their  t'^  oughts  to  peace,  just  as  it  could  tame  the  wildest 
of  beasts .20 

This  character  of  Orpheus  fused,  as  Is  the  way  with  myth, 
with  the  character  of  Dionysus  so  that,  as  in  the  Facchae. 
both  personalities  intermingle,  become  one,  only  to  separ- 
ate a-^aln.   In  the  choral  odes   of  the  T^acchae,  for  ex- 
ample, the  picture  of  Dionysus  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
vengaful  god  driving,  by  trickery,  Pentheus  to  his  horrific 
death.   He  is  presented  as  a  god  of  joy,  a  bringer  of  new 
life  to  Thebes  evoking  wlthi.  the  citizens  a  peace  that  surpasses 
human  understanding, 

0  lead  mei  lead  me,  till  I  stand, 

Dromiusl  -  sweet  Lromiusl  -  where  nigh  swelling 

Soars  the  Pierian  T.uses*  dwellln;;  - 

Olympus'  summit  hoar  and  high  - 

Thou  revel-loving  Deity I 

For  there  are  all  the  fc-races. 

And  sweet  de'^ire  is  there. 

And  to  tlosd  hallowed  places 
To  lawful  rites  the  Tiacchanals  repair. 
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The  deity,  the  son  of  Jove, 

The  banquet  ia  hi a  joy. 
Peace,  the  wealth-glvor,  doth  he  love. 

Tliat  nm'se  of  many  a  nolle  Loy,2l 

Shelley,  In  his  description  of  one  of  the  Ampelus -Bacchus 
group  which  he  saw  in  Florence,  demonstrates  that  '.Is  iden- 
tification la  with  Orphic -Dionysus, 

The  figures  Qj^scchus  end  A-i?pelusJ  are  walking  as  it  were 
with  a  sauntering  end  Idle  pace,  and  talking  to  each  other 
as  they  walk,  and  thJ s  is  expressed  in  the  motions  of  their 
delicate  and  flowing  forms.   One  arm  of  Bacchus  rests  on 
the  shoMlder  of  A-n;ielus,  and  the  otr  er,  the  f 'ngei-s  >'eing 
curved  as  with  a  buiming  spirit  w  Ich  animates  their  flex- 
ible joints,  is  (^racefMlly  thrown  forward  oorres  ond?ng 
with  the  advance  of  the  opposite  leg.   He  has  sandals  and 
buskins  clasped  with  two  serpent  heads,  and  his  Teg  Is 
cinctured  with  their  skins.   He  is  crowned  with  vine  leaves 
■""den  with  their  crude  fruit,  and  the  crisp  leaves  fall 
with  the  inertness  of  a  lithe  and  faded  leaf  over  his  rioh 
and  over-han^^ing  hair,  v/Mch  gracef Tilly  divided  on  his  fore- 
head falls  in  delicate  wreaths  upon  his  neck  and  breast, 
Ampelus  with  a  beast  skin  over  his  shoulder  holds  a  cn.p  in 
nis  i'ight  hand,  and  with  his  left  half  e-nbraces  the  waist 
of  Pncchus,   Just  as  you   -"l-ht  have  seen  (yet  how  ::eldom 
from  their  dissevering  and  tyrannical  institutions  do  you 
see)  a  yoimi^er  and  an  older  boy  at  school  welkin^  ?n  some 
remote  grassy  snot  on  their  playground  with  that  tender 
friendship  towards  each   other  which  has  so  much  of  love. 
The  countenance  of  Fecchus  is  sublimely  sweet  and  lovely 
,,.,It  has  a  divine  and  snrjometural  beauty,  as  one  wbo 
walks  through  the  world  untouched  by  its  corruptions,  its 
corrupting  ca'^esj   it  looks  like  one  who  ui:consci'^usly 
yet  with  delight  confers  pleasure  and  peace.   The  flowing 
fnlness  snd  the  roundness  of  the  breast  and  ■ elly,  whose 
lines  fading  into  each  other,  are  continued  with  a  Ge^'l® 
motion  aR  it  were  to  the  utmost  extrenity  of  his  llnibs. 
Like  some  f^ne  strain  of  harmony  which  flows  round  the  soul 
and  enfolds  it,  and  leaves  it  in  the  soft  astonishment  of  a 
satisfact'on,  like  the  pleasure  of  love  vjlth  one  whom  we 
most  love,  which  having  taken  away  desire,  leaves  pleasure, 
sweet  pleasure.  The  cou-  cenence  of  Ampelus  is  in  every 
respect  ".nferior*,,.  But  the  Escchus  is  immortal  beauty,^* 

This  peace-lovin^i  lyrical  figure  of  Dionysus  could 

not,  however,  provide  an  ad^uetc  in'thdwype  for  the  Dlonjslan 
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religion  no  matter  how  purified  It  became  nnder  the  In- 
fluence of  Orphism.   That  religion,  as  presented  in  Or- 
phlsm,  had  for  its  central  drama  a  giant  conflict  of  spirit 
and  flesh  which  could  be  resolved  only  by  the  descent  of 
the  i;Od,  or,  -^.ore  properly,  the  ascent  of  nan  to  a  state  of 
divine  madness  in  which  he  became  the  god.   For  that  struggle 
the  primitive  figure  of  Dionysus  was  also  needed  if  it  was 
to  be  given  adequate  definition.   Together  the  two  figures 
present  the  struggle  in  the  process  and  the  ideal  calm  in 
the  resolution.   And  Shelley  in  his  revolutionary  poems 
preserves  something  of  the  primitive  Dionysus.   In  the 
guise  of  the  wind-god  he  is  both  destroyer  and  preserver, 
bringing  in  the  wake  of  resurrection  both  storm  and  ruin, 
Orpheus,  unlike  Dionysus,  was  known  as  the  author 
of  a  religion  based  upon  the  written  word;  he  is  the 
theologos  and  when,  in  the  epic  of  Apollonius,  he  raises 
his  voice  to  sing,  the  theme  of  his  lay  is  cosrwgonical. 
The  original  theogony  of  Orpheus  (if  indeed  there  is  en 
original)  no  longer  exists  so  that  information  about  it  is 
second  hand,  a  major  s-'urce  being  the  writings  of  the  ?Teo- 
Pletonlsts,   "ouch  of  this  secondhand  Ttaterial  has  been 
gathered  together  by  various  scholars  of  Greek  religion, 
including  Rhode  (Psyche).   Harrison  (Prolopiomena  to  the 
Study  of  Greek  Rellplon)   and  Guthrie  (Orpheus  and  Greek 
Religion),   From  all  of  t  is  material,  the  theogony  of  the 
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Orphlcs  can  be  constructed  at  least  in  its  essential  out- 
lines,  ^lo  atteTtpt  w^  11  be  made  to  explore  all  the  rami- 
fications and  variations  (which  grew  in  the  retelling^, 
for  they  lie  outside  the  scope  of  this  study.   The  concern, 
here,  is  to  discover  the  archetypal  pattern  of  Shelley's 
poetry.   Just  as  Shelley  read  into  the  account  of  the 
Demi-urge  in  the  Timaeus  the  type  of  the  creative  imagina- 
tion as  a  shaping  spirit  at  work  upon  its  materials,  so 
into  the  Orphic  myth  he  read  the  raythopoeic  form  of  vision- 
ary poetry  to  tho  making  of  which  he  was  but  one  contributor, 

Out  of  Chronos  are  born  Aither  and  a  great  yawning 
gulf.   In  Aither,  Chronos  fashions  an  egg;   the  e^::g  splits 
in  two  and  Phanes,  the  first  born  of  the  gods  (Protagonos) 
springs  forth.   He  is  described  as  "a  figure  of  shining 
light,  with  rolden  win^^s  on  his  shoulders,  foiar  eyes  and 
the  heads  of  var^-ous  animals",^'   and  is  Identified  with 
Eros  and  Dionysus  by  the  Orphic  theologians,   Phanes  or 
Eros  or  Dionysus  is  the  first  creator  of  all  things.   He 
made  a  home  for  the  gods  and  was  their  first  king.   There 
are  men  too  in  the  age  of  Phanes,  but  they  belonged  to  the 
Golden  Age  which  is  now  a  vanished  era. 

The  first  creation  of  all  things  under  Phanes  Is 
then  replaced  by  a  second  creation  of  all  things  under  Zeus, 
The  Orphic  rendering  of  this  second  creation  is  the  swal- 
lowing of  Phanes  by  Zeusj   "Thus  then  engulfing  the  might 
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of  Erlkepalos,  the  First-born,  he  held  the  body  of  all 
things  in  the  hollow  of  his  belly;   and  he  mingled  with 
his  own  limbs  the  power  and  strength  of  the  god.   Tliere- 
fore  together  with  him  all  things  within  Zeus  were  created 
anew  ."  ^4  - 

Prom  Zeus  was  born  Dionysus,  the  last  to  rule  over 
the  gods,  for  Zeus,  when  he  was  born,  set  him  on  his  throne 
and  put  his  own  sceptre  in  his  hands.   But  Ue  Titans,  who 
had  found  new  life  under  the  rule  of  Zeus,  were  jealous  of 
Dionysus  and  with  the  help  of  Hera,  the  lawful  wife  of 
Zeus*  plotted  to  kill  him.   Using  a  mirror  and  various 
playthings,  the  Titans  distracted  the  infant's  mind  and 
slew  him  in  the  form  of  a  bull  (in  which  disguise  he  at- 
tempted to  protect  himself),  and  then  devoured  him.   But 
the  heart  of  Dionysus  was  saved  by  Athene  who  brou!3ht  It  to 
Zeus,   Zeus  cut  open  his  t.  Igh  and  within  the  male  womb  of 
Zeus  the  god  was  reconstituted  and  brought  back  to  life, 
Dionysus,  by  the  Orphlcs  is  called  the  thrice-born:  Dion- 
ysus-Phanes,  Dionysus-Zagreus  (son  of  Zeus)  and  Dionysus, 
the  resurrected.   And  it  is  t  is  third  birth  of  Dionysus 
that  is  celebrated  in  the  central  Orphic  rite. 

The  devouring  of  Dionysus-Zagreus  provides  the  ex- 
planation not  only  of  man's  creation  but  of  ''^is  condition 
In  this  world.  When  Zeus  saw  that  the  Titans  had  tasted 
the  flesh  of  Dionysus,  he  launched  a  thunderbolt  at  them 
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and  burned  them  up.   Out  of  the  smoking  remnants  of  the 
Titans  there  arose  the  new  race  of  men,   Man's  nature, 
therefore,  is  twc-fold.   He  Is  torn  from  the  Titans,  the 
wicked  sons  of  earth,  but  these  Titans  contain  fragments  of 
the  Body  of  ''lonysus,  son  of  Zeus,   Van    is,  consequently, 
both  mortal  and  divine;   his  chief  purpose  here  on  earth  is 
to  1  iberate  himself  from  the  evil  nature  of  lis  ortallty 
and  assume  that  immortality  which  is  the  recover;-  of  his 
own  divinity.   It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Orphic  rites 
of  re-birth  reach  their  climax  in  calling  upon  the  god  to 
descend  upon  them  and  release  them  from  their  Titanic 
selves:  Dionysus,  in  his  third  resnrreotlon,  is  the  vision 
of  a  divine  humanity  restored  to  unity  after  being  scatter- 
ed into  multiplicity.   The  words  ascribed  to  Orpheus  by 
his  pupil  Musaios  sum  up  the  whole  significance  of  the  myth: 
"Everything  comes  to  be  out  of  the  One  and  is  resolved  into 
the  One,"^^ 

Both  Gruppe  and  Guthrie  argue  that  this  rather  elab- 
orate m.yth  is  not  Orphic  in  its  origins.   The  Orphic  theo- 
logians simply  gathered  up  the  material  handed  down  from 
a  more  primitive  age  and  remoulded  it  to  suit  their  own 
conceptions.  Actually,  Gruppe^®  argues,  the  Orphlcs  had  a 
philosophical  idea  to  express  and  expressed  It  through  giv- 
ing a  new  mearlng  to  popular  myths.   In  other  words,  in 
Orphlam,  the  transition  from  my tho s  to  logos  is  underway. 
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The  question  Is  raised  by  Guthrie  concerning  the  reason 

why  the  Orphlcs  held  on  to  the  t^yths.   His  answer  is  an 

Ingenious  one  which  prepares  the  way  for  an  understanding 

of  Plato's  attitude  to  Orphlsm,  The  Orphlcs,  he  says, 

preserved  the  myths  because  of  the  Innate  conservatlsn  of 

the  Greeks  who  would  think  twl ce  before  deserting  their 

family  gods  for  a  purely  philosophical  conception.   In  the 

figure  of  Dionysus-Za.reus,  Zeus  was  stUl  the  father  of  the 

gods.   Olyrapus  remained  intact. 

What  is  an  Orphic  myth?   Can  we  suppose  that  myths  as 
crude  as  those  w'  Ich  we  find  in  the  Orphic  waitings  were 
Intended  by  their  authors  to  convey  a  spiritual  meaning? 
Of  course  not,  if  we  suppose  the  Orphic  writers  to  have 
been  the  inventors  of  the  myths.   Yes,  If  we  suppose  them 
to  have  caught  up  the  'material  lianded  down  to  them  from  a 
more  primitive  &^e   and  remoulded  it  to  suit  their  own  con- 
ceptions, as  wo  have  now  seen  them  doing.  Why  did  they 
trouble  to  rer^ould  it  instead  of  breaking  loose  from  Its 
trammels?   On  that  point  we  have  said  something  already,  and 
In  this  summing  up  I  prefer  simply  to  counter  the  question 
with  another:  why  is  the  story  of  Jonah  end  the  whale  still 
read  in  churches  in  the  enlightened  twentieth  century?^''' 

The  power  of  Orphlsm  to  shape  the  material  of  pop- 
ular mythe  to  its  spiritusQ.  and  philosophical  end  is  what 
Shelley  considers  to  be  the  peculiar  ^^enius  of  the  Greek 
poets.   Out  of  the  wl  Id  errors  of  the  primitive  Dlonyslan 
cult  and  crude  mythology,  he  says,  the  Greek  poets  moulded 
a  vision  of  "ideal  perfection."     For  Shelley,  therefore, 
Orphlsm  contained  within  It  a  statement  of  the  whole  mean- 
ing of  art  in  its  power  to  take  crude  materials  and  trans- 
figure them.   Tl-ie  words  ascribed  to  Musalos  that  "every- 
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thing  comes  to  be  out  of  the  One  and  is  resolved  Into  the 
One"  is  a  statement  of  what  art  reveals.   This  Is  not  to 
say,  of  course,  that  Orphlsm  is  the  source  of  Shelley's 
view  of  art.   There  is  no  more  a  source  of  Shelley's  theo- 
ry of  art  than  there  is  a  source  of  Ms  theory  of  the  crea- 
tive imagination,  if  by  source  is  meant  Shelley's  reading. 
As  with  Flake,  so  with  Shelley: 

I  must  Create  a  System  or  be  enslav'd  by  another  Man's. 
I  will  not  Reason  and  Compare:   my  business  is  to  Create. 

In  the  process  of  creation,  Shelley  became  increasingly 
aware  of  kindred  spirits  v/  ose  own  accounts  helped  him  to 
clarify  the  nature  of  what  was  going  on  within  himself. 
Finally  he  was  able  to  generalize  and  speak  for  all  poets 
who  share  in  the  creation  of  that  one  great  poem  built  up 
since  the  beginning  of  history.  TftTiat  is  recounted  in  Or- 
phlsm was  an  analogue  of  what  was  going  on  in  himself  and 
what,  as  shall  now  be  pointed  out,  was  coing  on  in  the 
writers  of  Greek  tragedy.   Orphlsm,  it  might  be  said,  was 
to  Shelley  what  the  MMe  was  to  Flake:   the  great  code  of 
art.   With  one  important  qualification,  however:  for 
Shelley  the  poetry  of  Orphlsm  and  the  poetry  of  the  Eible 
were,  in  reality,  the  same  vision. 

In  Greek  tragedy,  the  true  sit7;nif Icance  of  the  Dion- 
yslan  myth  was  revealed.   Here  the  struggle  of  man  between 
his  Titanic  nature  and  his  Dionysian  self -hood  was  present- 
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ed»  but  always  with  the  Titanic  nature  acting  as  a  "thin 
disguise  of  circnmstance"  behind  which  his  "ideal  perfec- 
tion" could  be  seen.  And  the  presence  of  that "ideal  per- 
fect! on"tehind  the  mask  evoked,  in  the  midst  of  crime  and 
suffering,  ar  "exalted  calm"  because  the  god  was  there. 
"The  tragedies  of  the  Athenian  poets",  says  Shelley, 

are  as  mirrors  in  which  the  spectator  beholds  himself^  un- 
der the  t:  in  disguise  of  circumstance,  stript  of  all  but 
that  ideal  perfection  and  energy  which  everyone  feels  to 
be  the  internal  type  of  all  that  he  loves,  admires,  and 
would  become,  TTie  imaj^ination  is  enlarged  by  a  sympathy 
wl  th  pains  and  passions  so  "lighty,  that  they  distend  In 
his  conception  the  capacity  of  that  by  which  they  are 
conceived;   and  the  tood  affections  are  strength.ened  by 
pity,  indignation,  terror,  and  sorrow;   and  an  exalted 
calm  is  prolonged  fr  m  the  satiety  of  tl'is  high  exercise 
of  them  into  the  tumult  of  the  familiar  life;   every  crime 
is  disarmed  of  half  of  its  }!orror  a^nd  all  Its  contagion 
by  being  represented  as  the  fatal  consequence  of  the  vin- 
fathomable  agencies  of  nature;   error  is  thus  divested 
of  its  wilfulness;   men  can  no  longer  cherish  it  as  the 
creation  of  their  own  c'  oice.   In  a  drama  of  the  highest 
order  there  is  little  food  for  censure  or  hatred;   it 
teaches  rather  self-knowled'^e  and  self-respect.   "either 
the  mind  nor  the  eye  can  see  itself  unless  reflected  upon 
that  which  it  resembles.'^ 

What  Shelley  sees  in  tragedy  is  essentially  the 
same  vision  as  'Nietzsche  *s:   "the  one  trrily  real  Dionysus 
appears  in  a  multiplicity  of  forms,  'n  the  mask  of  a  fight- 
ing hero  and  entangled,  as  it  were,  in  the  net  of  Indivld- 
ual  will."'     And  the  audience,  in  participating  in  the 
drama,  undergoes  katharsis  and  is  purified.   For  Shelley, 
with  his  emphasis  upon  the  moral  effect  of  drama  upon  the 
audience,  art  is,  in  some  sense, a  purification  rite.   It 
teaches,  a,^,,air  to  use  Nietzche's  words,  that  "individuation 
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Is   the  primal  cause  of  evil,  and  art*.*  a  joyous  hope 
that  the  spell  of  Individuation  may  te  broken  as  an  augury 
of  restored  oneness,"'^   This  vision  of  the  meaning  of 
Greek  tragedy  was  for  Shelley  the  archetypal  vision  of  all 
art* 

In  the  philosophy  of  Plato  there  Is  an  evident  turn- 
ing away  from  mythos  In  favour  of  lorjos .   Shelley,  as 
already  pointed  out,  simply  ignores,  !:y  and  large,  Plato 
as  a  dialectician  and  proclaims  that  he  is  a  great  mytho- 
poeic  poet.   The  obvious  conclusion  to  draw,  of  course,  is 
that  Shelley  misunderstood  Plato's  philosophy  and  simply 
read  into  it  what  he  wanted  to  find;   namely,  the  evidence 
of  a  mythopoeic  poet  #iose  source  of  power  was  the  creative 
imagination.   That  Shelley  did  read  this  notion  into  both 
the  Timaeus  and  the  S^^nnposium  has  already  been  demonstrated. 
The  cjuestion  now  Is:   to  what  extent  did  Shelley  misread 
Plato?   The  answer  lies  in  Plato's  view  of  myth.   In  what 
follows,  it  will  be  suggested  that  Plato  came  closer  to  an 
understanding  of  niyth  than  any  author  that  Shelley  had  read 
and  that  in  Plato's  conception  of  myth  is  implicit  the 
Romantic  view.   Through  an  examination  of  Plato's  attitude 
to  myth,  therefore,  it  is  possible  to  uncover  the  springs 
of  the  myth-raafcing  power  in  the  himan  psyche.   Having  un- 
covered those  springs  which,  like  the  river  Alph,  flow 
"through  caverns  measureless  to  man",  it  is  possible  to 
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arrive  at  some  final  understanding  of  what  is  meant  by  ar- 
chetypal pattern.  It  should  reveal  Shelley's  own  concep- 
tion of  what,  ultimately,  poetry  Is, 

Concerning  Plato's  attitude  to  Orphism,  Guthrie 
says  that  nut  only  is  he  the  primary  source  for  a  knowledge 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  cult,  but  that  he  himself  regarded 
the  "speculations  of  the  Orphic  theologJens  •••  with  a  re- 
spect that  was  near  akin  to  reverence,""   And,  as  evidence, 

he  cites  passage  after  passage  in  the  Dislormes  in  which 
Plato  tTiakss  use  of  Orphic  myths  to  substantiate  his  own 
philosophical  opinion.  Cassirer,  on  the  other  hand,  ar- 
gues that  Plato  rejected  myth  and  that  his  reason  for  ex- 
cluding poets  from  his  Republic  was  that  the  poet  was  a 
vates,  a  myth-maker .'^^   Curiously  enough,  both  of  these  po- 
sitions, on  the  surface  in  complete  opposition  to  each  other, 
express  aspects  of  Plato's  attitude  to  myth. 

The  problem  of  the  One  and  the  Many  is  as  central 
in  the  philosophy  of  Plato  as  it  is  in  the  Orphic  myth  of 
Dionysus -Zagreus .   In  the  Phaedrus,  Cassirer  points  out, 
Plato  argues,  in  the  person  of  Socrates,  that  the  solution 
to  the  problem  is  not  to  be  found  in  myth.  All  knowledge, 
Socrates  says,  must  begin  with  self-knowledge  and  this  re- 
quires the  examination  of  the  self  by  means  of  Ioros ,   To 
by-pass  lop;os  in  favour  of  the  ?i:,stl?al  intuitions  of  the 
myth-makers  is  simply  to  avoid  the  knowledge  of  the  self  and 
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the  proHera  of  good  and  evil  wltii  which  the  self  is  confront* 

•d*   Thet  proMem  cannot  be  j  ot  at  by  atte  ptlng  to  .';ive 

ration«l  explanations  of  myth. 

Put  I,  PbaedruSf  t  ink  8uc>!  explanations  are  verv  pretty 
In  £ eneral,  but  are  tne  Inventions  of  a  ver-  clever  and 
laborloMS  and  "ot  alto:^:other  envlal  le  man,  for  'O  other 
reas  >n  than  teeause  after  this  he  must  explain  the  forms 
of  the  Centavrs  ©'^d  then  that  of  the  Chlaiera»  and  there 
presses  !n  upon  .:in  s  w^  ole  crowd  of  such  creatures,  Gor- 
gona  and  Pegas,  end  Tultltudes  of  stran  e,  Inconceivatle, 
portentous  nat'ires.   If  anyone  dlstelieves  in  these,  and 
with  a  r;:st1c  sscrt  of  wisdom,  undertaVes  to  explain  each 
in  accord?»nce  with  probaMllty  he  will  need  a  great  deal 
of  leisure.   Fut  I  have  n^^  leisure  for  them  at  ellf   and 
the  reason,  --y  friend,  is  this:   I  am  ot  yet  aMe,  as 
the  Delphic  inscription  has  It,  to  Icnow  myself |   so  that 
It  seena  to  -ne  ridlcTilous,  when  I  do  not  yet  know  that, 
to  investlTSte  irrelevant  things.   And  so  I  dismiss  theaa 
matters  and  accepting  tie  customary  belief  about  t  em,  as 
I  wa?  sajtng  just  now,  I  investigate  not  these  things,  but 
myself,  to  know  w^^iOther  I  aw  a  monster  more  complicated 
snd  rnore  furious  than  Tjphon  or  a  gentler  and  simpler  crea- 
ture, to  wbo?n  a  divine  and  quiet  lot  la  given  by  nature, 

(Phaedrus,  ?f?9C  ff.) 

Socrates,  here,  as  in  so  many  other  DlalOt^ues,  as- 
sumes  a  position  of  aolf-lt^norance.  The  Ignorance,  however, 
la  a  pretense  necessary  to  the  w*^  ole  r.-jethod  of  dialectic; 
he  uses  the  g  lae  in   much  the  same  manner  that  any  teacher 
pretenda  Ignorance  whenever  be  asks  a  question.  The  pur- 
pose of  thie  g'llae  is  to  draw  the  student  out  on  the  rrounds 
that  the  knowledge  Is  within  him  to  be  drawn  out.   And, 
in  a  aklllful  teacher  like  Socrates,  the  answer  is  irnpllclt 
In  the  verf   formulation  of  the  cfiJestion,   In  the  PlalOtTues 
there  Is  no  doubt  concerning  the  direction  in  which  Socrates' 
questions  are  laading,   Socratea  emerges  fr<:>m  Plato's 
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Dialogues  as  one  who  has  found  truth  and  now  wishes  to  im- 
part that  truth  to  others  by  acting  as  the  midwife  assist- 
ing at  its  I irth. 

How  did  Socrates  ^ind  truth?   For  Shelley  that 
answer  was  to  be  found  in  the  Symposium:  through  Diotima, 
the  prophetess ,   By  what  method  did  he  find  it?   Again  the 
answer  was  clear  in  the  Symposium;  by  the  very  method  that 
Socrates  would  now  help  others  to  find  it>  the  method  of 
dialectic.  The  point  that  emerges  ag^aln  and  again  from 
Plato's  Dialogues  is  the  fact  that  truth  ca:'>not  be  found 
in  the  raanner  of  Descartes*   it  can  only  bo  found  through 
intellectual  intercourse  among  men  when  one  among  them 
(Socrates,  in  the  instance  of  the  Dialogues)  has  already 
discovered  it»  The  question,  of  course,  can  be  pushed  one 
step  further.  Who  teugtit  the  truth  to  Diotima  so  that  she 
ccnld  pass  it  on  to  Socrates?   And  precisely  at  this  point 
the  limits  of  reason  have  been  reached;   Plato  must  revert 
to  myth  to  provide  an  answer. 

Knowledge,  says  Plato,  is  recollection,  and  proceeds 
to  prove  it  In  the  l.eno   by  eliciting  from  the  Greek  slave, 
who  was  previously  ignorant  of  Geometry,  the  proof  of  one 
of  Euclid's  theorems.   Now  this  doctrine  of  knowledge  as 
recollection  is  explained  by  the  myth  of  pre-existence. 
In  the  Phaedrus,  he  describes  the  soul  in  its  previous  ex- 
istence where  it  had  seen  the  Forms  and  been  so  impressed 
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by  the  slTiht  of  the  True,  the  Peantiful  and  the  Good  that 
ever  after  she  had  fallen  and  become  Immersed  in  body,  like 
an  oyster  In  a  shell,  she  still  has  some  recollection  of 
those  Forms  and  la  dravm,  by  the  sight  of  beautiful  objects, 
to  them. 

The  myth  that  Plato  uses  in  the  Phaedrus  is  a  var- 
iation of  the  O^ohic  myth  of  Dionysus-Zagreus ,   Man,  in 
his  original  divinity,  is  Dionysus,  Tliat  divinity,  however, 
has  fallen  into  matter  (the  devouring  of  Dionysus  by  the 
Titans).   Yet  even  in  the  foiw  of  fleshy  man  Is  still 
aware  of  tlie  divinity  within  him  and  may  by  the  performance 
of  purification  rites  climaxing  'n  a  state  of  hieromania 
te-establlsh  his  oneness  with  the  ^d  w  ich  is  the  divine 
form  of  himself.   Plato's  theory  of  knowledge,  therefore, 
rests  upon  a  mythical  base. 

For  Shelley  this  meant  that  Plato  v/as  admitting  that 
Imagination  (the  intuitive  perception  of  unity)  Is  the  real 
basis  of  his  philosophy  and  that  he  is,  in  essence,  a  mj- 
thopoolc  poet.  And  It  Is  in  this  respect  that  Shelley  be- 
longs to  the  tradition  of  the  nineteenth-century  Pomantlc 
philosophers.   The  publication  of  Kant's  Critituie  of  Pure 
Peason  was  the  crisis  of  the  Enlightenment  because  he  show- 
ed that  reason  is  limited  to  phenomena t   It  cannot  deal 
with  noumena  (t"  Ings-in-themselves) .   VlTiot  Kant  was  assert- 
ing was  precisely  what  Plato  was  asserting  in  turning  from 
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reason  to  ryth;   the  ultimate  answers  concerning  thlngs-ln- 
themselves  are  beyond  the  range  of  reason.   Out  of  this 
awareness  of  the  limitation  of  reason,  there  emer.:,ed  the 
Romantic  philosophers  concerned  to  discover  the  moans  by 
which  noumena  could  be  penetrated.   In  feeling  and  In- 
tuition they  discovered  what  they  thought  waa  the  instrument 
of  penetration.   The  result  was  the  re-discovery  of  myth. 
And  the  mythical  world  emerged  where  it  emerges  in  Plato  - 
at  9iat  point  where  the  limits  of  reason  are  reached,  Cassirer 
sums  up  the  s  lift  from  the  Enlichtenment  to  Romanticism, 
The  view  of  the   Enllf/htenment,  he  says, 

undergoes  a  radical  change  as  soon  as  we  pass  to  the  Romen- 
t-' c  philosophers.   In  the  system  of  the^-e  r^hilosonhers  myth 
becomes  not  only  a  subject  of  the  highest  intellectual  in- 
terest "' ut  also  a  subject  of  awe  and  veneration.   It  is  re- 
garded as  the  mainspring  of  human  culture.   Art,  history 
and  poetry  originate  in  myth,   A  philosophy  vrhich  overlooks 
or  neglects  t'is  origin  is  declared  to  be  s?iallow  and  inad- 
equate.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  a5m.s  of  Schelling's  sys- 
tem to  give  myth  its  right  and  legitimate  place  in  human 
civilization.   In  his  works  we  find  for  the  first  time  a 
philosophy  cf  mythology  side  by  side  with  his  philosophy  of 
xi«oui.«,  nistory,  and  art.   Eventually  all  his  interest  seems 
to  be  concentrated  upon  this  ..roblem.   Instead  of  be^n^^'  the 
opposite  of  philosophic  thought  myth  has  become  its  ally* 
and,  in  a  sense,  its  consummation .^^ 

Twyth,  for  the  Romantic  philosophers  looking  back  to 
the  Enlightenment,  was  the  expression  of  a  realm  above  and 
below  consciousness,  the  revelation  of  the  secret  springs  of 
human  thought  and  action.   In  the  evolution  of  thought 
f  ose  secret  springs  had  been  burled  beneath  a  vast  rational 
structure  which  had  achieved  its  higliest  form  in  the 
Enlightenment,   To  uncover  those  springs  was  to  return 
to  the  origins  in  the  imagination,  end  from  those 
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origins  recreate  human  society;   hence  the  revolutionary 
doctrine  Implicit  or  explicit  in  Koraantlc  philosophy. 

This  whole  attitude  to  myth  as  the  expression  of 
the  unconscious  could  readily  find  Its  justification  In 
Plato's  doctrine  of  pre-existence  where  f  e  soul  was  In 
the  actual  presence  of  the  Forms  and  carried  tiie  memory- 
Image  of  them  Into  this  world.  To  the  Pomantlc  this  sim- 
ply meant  that  the  ideal  world  which  finds  its  highest  ex- 
precsion  in  myth  lies  burled  In  the  unconscious,  like,  to 
use  Plato's  phrase,  an  oyster  In  a  shell,   Cnce  the  shell 
Is  broken  (the  hard  crust  of  rationalism)  tbe   oyster  (the 
I'Jeal  world  of  myth)wlll  emerge. 

In  English  Romanticism  this  view  of  the  real  dwell- 
ing-place of  :nyth  developed  a  curious  cult, which  may  be 
called  the  cult  of  childhood.  The  child,  says  Shelley,  is 
to  the  years  what  primitive  man  is  to  the  eges.   The  world 
of  myth  and  rite  so  characteristic  of  primitive  man  is 
also  the  world  of  the  child.   The  ideal  world  Is,  in  a 
sense,  the  recovery  of  the  lost  childhood  in  every  man. 
Before  exa'^inlng  this  view  of  Shelley's,  however,  it  may 
be  worth  w  He  to  examine  It  In  its  most  explicit  form  In 
the  poetry  of  Wordsworth, 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  Wordsworth  in 
his  account  of  the  process  of  growing  up describes  the  child 
in  terms  of  the  Platonic  and  Orphic  doctrine  of  pre-exlstence. 
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The  child,  he  says  In  the  "Intimation  Ode",  Is  the  "mighty 
prophet,"  and  "the  seer  llest"  because  he  enters  tMs 
world  "not  In  utter  nakedness"  but  "trailing  clouds  of 
glory"  froTTi  the  world  of  Foims  in  which  he  previously  exist- 
ed in  a  state  of  purity,  and  w  ich  he  still,  in  some  sense, 
remembers.   In  childhood,  however,  ''shades  of  the  prison 
house"  begin  to  descend  upon  the  growing  loy  tmtil  the 
gloiTy  is  lost  in  the  lit^t  of  common  day  •   Behind  this 
account  of  childhood  lies  the  Dlonyslan  myth  of  divinity 
burled  in  flesh,  just  as  It  lies  behind  Plato's  doctrine 
of  pre-existence,'"   Through  the  Imaglnatloi  ,  however, 
this  divinity  can  be  momentarily  restored*   These  moments 
of  restoration,  he  describes  in**rintern  Abbey":  they  are 
the  gifts  of  "aspect  nore  sublime"^"  in  which,  as  in  the 
Orphic  state  of  divine  madness,  "we  are  laid  asleep  in  body 
and  become  a  living  soul,'   The  eye  is  made  q-^iet  "by  the 
power  of  harmony  and  the  deep  power  of  joy"  (the  theme  of 
the  choral  odes  of  the  Bacchanals  in  the  Facchae)  so  that 
we  "see  into  the  life  of  things,"   And  what  precisely  is 
It  that  is  seen?   Wordsworth  comes  closest  to  en    answer 
in  the  Prelude ; 

,,.The  unfettered  clouds  and  regions  of  the  Heavens 
Tumult  and  peace,  the  darkness  and  the  light  - 
Were  like  the  workings  of  one  mind,  the  features 
Of  the  same  face,  blossoms  upon  one  tree; 
Characters  of  the  great  Apocalypse, 
The  types  and  symbols  of  Eternity, 

(VI,  654-39) 
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What  Wordsworth  saw  then  was  an  au,;ury  of  restored  oneness, 
a  revelation  of  the  lost  ipd    (the  "mighty  prophet")  with- 
in the  self. 

Poetry,  fi*ora  this  noint  of  view,  la  the  articnla- 
tion  of  the  inarticulate  vision  of  childhood  before  the 
shades  of  the  prison  house  close  in.   It  is  a  return  to 
origins,  recreating  in  the  adult  rrind  the  eternal  childhood 
of  the  race.   For  this  reason  Shelley  says  that  "poetry 
is  connate  with  the  origin  of  man ."5'''   And  he  illustrates 
this  view  with  reference  to  both  primitive  man  and  the 
child.   Primitive  man,  he  says,  dances  and  sings  gaining 
therefrom  an  intense  and  pure  pleasure  from  the  "sense  of 
approximation  of  the  eternal  order  of  nature"   which  these 
rites  provide.   What  Is  characteristic  of  primitive  man 
is  also  characteristic  of  thie  child  (for  "the  savage  is  to 
the  ages  what  the  child  is  to  years"  )'^®. 

A  ch^ld  at  play  by  Itself  will  express  its  delight  by 
its  voice  and  mc^^ons;   and  every  inflexion  of  tone  and 
over  J   gesture  will  bear  exact  rel^^tion  to  a  corresoonding 
antitype  5n  the  pleasurade  Impressions  w'.lch  awakened  it; 
it  will  be  the  reflected  ima-Te  of  that  Impression;   and 
as  the  lyre  trembles  and  sounds  after  the  wind  has  died 
away,  so  the  child  seeks,  by  prolonging  in  its  voice  and 
motions  the  duration  of  the  effect,  to  prolon/,  also  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  cause .^^ 

In  his  essay.  On  Life,  Shelley  araln  expresses  this 

view  of  childhood  end  follows  the  Wordswort! Ian  view  of  the 

process  of  growinf;  up. 

Let  us  recollect  our  sensations  as  children,  'rtliat  a  dis- 
tJnct  and  Intense  apprehension  had  we  of  the  world  and  of 
ourselves  I   Many  of  the  circumstances  of  social  life  were 
then  important  to  us  which  are  now  no  longer  so,   Fut  that 
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is  not  tVie  point  of  comparison  on  which  I  nean  to  Insist* 
We  less  habitually  distint,ui.shed  all  that  we  saw  and  felt, 
from  ourselves.   They  seemed  as  it  were  to  constitute  one 
mass.  There  are  some  persons  w  o,  in  this  respect,  are 
always  c:  ildren.   Th'^se  who  are  subject  to  the  state 
called  reverie,  feel  as  if  their  nature  were  dissolved  in- 
to the  surrounding  universe,  or  as  if  the   surrounding 
universe  were  al sorted  into  their  being.  They  are  conscious 
of  no  dLstlnctlcn,  A:i<l  these  are  states  which  precede,  or 
accompany,  or  follow  an  unusually  intense  and  vivid  appre- 
hension of  life.   As  men  grow  vp   t-  is  power  coTnmonly  de- 
cays, and  they  lecome  mechanical  and  ha'  itual  agents. 
Thus  feelings  and  then  reasonings  are  the  combined  res'ilt 
of  a  multitude  of  entangled  thoughts,  and  of  a  series  of 
what  are  called  Impressions,  implanted  by  reiteration.'^l 

What  Shelley  is  here  describing  is  the  state  of  participa- 
tion mystique  which  is  c'  aracteristic  both  of  the  individ- 
ual childhood  and  the  racial  childhood.  Childhood,  which 
Is  therefore  both  the  individual  and  racial  unconscious 
of  the  adult,  has  within  it  the  archetypal  patterns  of 
myth  lost  to  consciousness  in  the  process  of  growing  up  and 
yet  capal le  of  being  reclaimed  by  the  "visitations  of  the 
divinity  in  Man."  ^^  Shelley 's  discovery  of  the  Dlonysian 
myth  was  not  so  much,  therefore,  an  influence  as  an  ex- 
planation of  an  activity  within  his  own  unconscious.   It 
was  the  psycrlc  realm  with  which  he  was  confronted  in  the 
act  of  creation  and  which  as  a  "votary  of  Reason"  he  had 
rejected.  Wlien,  therefore,  Shelley  presents  himself  not  as 
a  man  "abandoned  to  the  sudden  reflux  of  the  influences 
under  which  others  habitually  live",^"^  but  as  a  poet  "re- 
deeming from  decay  the  visitations  of  the  divinity  in  Man",*^ 
he  emerges  as  Dionysus,  "the  pard-like  spirit  beautiful  and 
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awift  ." 

Ills  head  was  bound  with  pansies  overblown. 
And  faded  violets,  whlte^and  pied,  and  blue; 
And  a  light  spear  tipped  with  a  cypresJ5  cone. 
Round  whose  rude  shaft  dark  ivy-tresses  grew. 

(Adonals,  289-92.) 

Shelley  considered  Adonals  "perhaps  better  in 
point  of  corapositlon  than  anything  I  have  written."*^   It 
presented  him  at  the  height  of  his  powers,  at  a  time  when 
hi a  creative  vision  had  achieved  that  ultimate  form  toward 
which  his  Dowers  were  tending.  Ilie  poom,  however.  Is  both 
a  climax  and  a  crisis  for  Shelley,   In  his  image  of  the 
"dome  of  many-coloured  glass"  he  recognized  that  however 
beautiful  the  image  of  the  One  in  poetry  may  be,  it  is 
only  an  image  and  as  such  "stains  the  white  radiance  of 
eternity".   The  conclusion  was  Inevitable:   "Die,/ If  thou 
wouldst  be  with  that  which  thou  dost  seek".   Such  a  con- 
clusion meant  the  rejection  of  the  image  and.  wilh  the  re- 
jection of  t be  image,  the  rejection  of  the  poet.  "The 
deep  truth  is  imaeeless"  (II,  iv,  116)  he  had  saiu  in 
Prometheus  Unbound;  the  realization  as  a  cr'nscious  being 
of  this  Jntuition  beyond  the  reach  of  consciousness  was  be- 
ginning to  dawn  upon  him.   In  Tils  last  incompleted  poem. 
The  Triumph  of  Life,  Shelley  saw  all  the  heroes  of  his  life- 
time trapped  on  t";e  wheel  of  life;   only  two,  both  of  them 
martyrs  who  presented  their  vl'  ion  and  "fled  back  like 
eagles  to  their  native  noon**  (131)  remained  companions  to 
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his  thoughts:  Socrates  and  Christ.  The  real  apocalypse 
was  not  the  vision  of  an  ideal  wjj  Id,  the  vision  of  the 
coinmunity  of  life  created  by  the  imagination,  but  the 
visionless  world  beyond  imagination  -  the  God  without  crea- 
tion standing  alone  in  the  void.  The  other  was  but  an 
"augury"  of  the  ultimate  apocalpse.   Not  eternity,  but 
the  "moving  image  of  eternity"^^  was  the  best  that  Plato's 
Demi-urge  co'ld  shape.  And  it  was  the  limit  of  poetry  as 
well.  All  ^is  life  Shelley,  in  poetry,  had  tried  to  out- 
reach the  limitations  of  what  was  inherently  limited. 
Speaking  of  that  invisible  influence  that  quickens  the 
poet's  ima~ination,  he  says  in  A  Defense  of  Poetry! 

Could  this  Influence  be  durable  in  its  original  purity 
and  force,  it  is  Imnosslble  to  predict  the  greatness  of 
the  res  Itsj   but  when  composition  begins.  Inspiration  is 
already  on  the  decline,  and  the  rr^ost  glorious  poetry  that 
has  ever  been  communicated  to  the  world  is  probably  a 
feeble  shadow  of  the  original  conception  of  the  Poet.'*''' 

To  understand  t}>is  last  insight  of  Shelley's,  it 

is  necessary  to  pick  up  the  thread  of  Plato's  argument 

yrheve   it  was  left.   Plato  was  reaching  for  a  truth  beyond 

the  image.  While  it  is  true  that  Plato  did  revert  to  myth 

in  order  to  provide  an  answer  for  t; ose  questions  which 

conld  not  be  answered  within  the  limits  of  reason,  he  was 

careful  to  explain  what  he  meant  by  myth.  Shelley,  as  it 

were,  failed  to  wait  for  an  answer.   He  plunged  In  and 

proclaimed,  along  with  the  philosophers  of  the  Romantic 

movement,  that  nyth  was  a  revelation  of  ultimate  truth. 
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And  his  Platonic  justification  was  to  re   fr^und  in  both  the 

Ion  and  the  Tlraaeus,  What  Plato  said  of  the  creation  myth 

In  the  Timaeus,  however,  was  that  it  was  a  "likely  account". 

And  It  is  a  "likely  account"  because  no  true  account  is 

possible* 

No  where  in  his  philosophy  does  Plato  atteiipt  to 

present  the  object  of  truth  as  such.   His  whole  concern 

as  a  philosopher  is  to  present  the  inethod  by  v/hich  true 

knowledge  of  that  object  may  be  attained.   There  is  a  real 

distinction,   owever,  between  knowledge  of  the  object  and 

the  object  of  knowledge.   In  his  seventh  Epistle,  Plato 

makes  this  fact  clear: 

One  statement  at  any  rate  I  can  make  in  regard  to  all  who 
have  written  or  who  may  write  with  a  claim  to  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  to  which  I  devote  myself  no  matter  how  they 
pretend  to  have  acquired  it,  whether  from  my  instruction 
or  frDm  others  or  by  their  own  discovery.  Such  writers 
can  in  my  --pinion  have  no  real  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject.  I  certainly  have  composed  no  work  in  regard  to  it, 
nor  shall  I  ever  do  so  in  future,  for  there  is  no  way  of 
putting  it  into  words  like  other  studies.  Acquaintance 
with  it  must  come  rat'  er  after  a  long  period  o^  attendance 
or  instruction  in  the  subject  Itself  and  of  close  acquain- 
tance when  suddenly  like  a  tla^e  kindled  by  a  leaping  spark, 
it  is  generated  in  the  soul  and  at  once  becomes  self- 
sustaining,   (341C-:^41D) 

The  subject  to  which  he  devotes  himself  and  about  which  he 
has  never  written  he  goes  on  to  explain:   it  is  the  actual 
object  of  knowledge  as  distinct  from  knowledge  of  the  object. 
Of  one  t  ing  Plato  is  quite  certain:   dialectic  may  provide 
knowledge  of  the  object  one  is  after,  but  it  does  not  pro- 
vide the  seeker  with  the  object  Itself,  The  question  then 
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is:  can  the  actual  object  be  attained?   Plato's  answer 
is  in  the  affirmative,  although,  as  he  says,  he  has  written 
no  work  about  it.   Nevertheless,  wordless  and  silent,  "it 
is  generated  In  the  soul  and  at  once  becomes  self-sustain- 
ing," 

This  generation  in  the  soul  is  the  true  hieromanla 
of  Orphism  in  which  the  soul's  object  is  attained.   Plato, 
then,  is  not  altogether  ironic  when  he  speaks  of  "divine 
madness"  for,  properly  understood,  it  is  the  soul's  attain- 
ment of  its  object.   That  the  poets  have  generated  this 
object  in  their  own  souls,  he  Is  quite  willing  to  concede. 
So  far,  therefore,  Shelley  in  his  view  of  Plato  appears  to 
be  on  solid  ground.   Yet,  without  doubt,  Shelley  is  pre- 
cisely the  type  of  poet  that  Plato  would  expel  from  his 
Republic .   And  the  reason  is  that,  while  Plato  does  not 
reject  the  experience  of  the  poet,  he  does  reject  the  myth- 
maker.   And  in  Greece  the  two  were  inseparable;   the  ooet, 
in  his  very  nature,  was  a  creator  or  maker  of  myths. 

Poets  write  in  a  state  of  "divine  madness"  having, 
being  bereft  of  reason,  no  knowledge  of  irtiat  they  are  writ- 
ing about.   They  argue,  therefore,  and  the  citizens  accept, 
that  what  they  write  is  the  revel st ion  of  the  god.   And 
here  Plato  and  the  poets  part  company.   What  they  exper- 
ience, Plato  argues,  may  be  the  revelation  of  the  god,  but 
what  they  write  is  that  experience  seen,  to  use  Shelley *s 
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phrase,  through  a  "dome  of  many-coloured  glass  "*.   What  Is 
given,  therefore,  to  tlie  reader  is  not  the  "w>;ite  radiance" 

but  its  reflection.   The  poets  fail  to  make  this  distinc- 
tion;  instead  of  presenting  what  is  so  obviously  a  "like- 
ly account"  they  present  what  they  tl  ink  to  be,  or  those 
who  read  it  think  to  be,  the  object  itself.   It  is  as  if 
the  Demi-urge  identified  tr.e  world  he  creates  with  the 
model  upon  which  it  was  created  so  that  no  distinction 
whatsoever  remains  bstween  them.   The  result  is  that 
poets  delude  and  thereby  ujidermine  the  search  for  the  ob- 
ject of  trut.'i  by  presenting  a  false  one,  Casslrer^s  explan- 
ation of  Plato's  expulsion  of  poets  from  his  Pepubllc  pro- 
vides some  support  for  this  point  of  view: 

Wliat  is  combated  and  rejected  by  Plato  Is  not  poetry  In 
Itself,  but  the  myth-making  function.   To  him  and  to 
every  other  Greek  'oth  things  were  Inseparable,   From 
time  immemorial  the -poets  had  teen  the  real  ^^yth-makers , 
As  Herodotus  i^aid.  Homer  and  Pesiod  had  made  the  genera- 
tions of  the  gods;   they  have  portrayed  their  s>:apss  and 
distinguished  their  offices  and  powers.   Here  was  the 
real  danger  for  the  Platonic  Republic .  To  adrilt  poetry 
meant  to  admit  myth,  but  myth  could  not  be  admitted  with- 
out frustrating  all  philosophical  efforts  and  undermining 
the  ver.  foundations  of  Plato's  state.   Only  by  expelling 
the  poets  from  the  ideal  state  could  the  philosopher's 
state  be  protected  against  the  Intrusion  of  subversive  hos- 
tile forc90,^° 

Here,  then.  In  Plato's  attitude  to  myth  is  the  ex- 
planation of  the  last  brief  phase  of  Shelley's  career.   He 
too  came  to  realize  tliat  "the  deep  truth  1s  Iraageless," 
In  the  last  stanza  of  Adonals  he  is  "borne  darkly,  fearful- 
ly afar,"  following  the  acil  of  Adonals,  which  "like  a  star/ 


Beacons  fri^m  the  aVode  where  the  Eternal   are".   There  Is, 
for  the  poet,  Shelley  realized  In  the  Triumph  of  Life, 
the  danger  of  telng  destroyed  by  his  own  vision  If  that 
vision  becomes  for  the  poet  the  object  itself. 

If  myth  is  the  transf l.'TTiration  of  the  world  created 
by  the  discursive  reason,  then  death  is  the  transfiguration 
of  both.   Put  that  ultimate  transfiguration,  which  is 
the  object  of  apocalypse,  can  only  be  presented  In  the  mov- 
ing lma,«e  df  it  such  as  Pr ome th e u s  Unb o und  reveals  . 


Chapter  3 
SHELLEY'S  DOCTRINE  OF  EROS 

The  Dlonyslan  character  of  Shelley's  apocalyptic 
vision  explains  the  presence  of  a  scheme  of  salvation  in 
his  poetry  wh"ch,  since  Clirlstianity's  first  encounter  with 
the  pagan  world,  has  been  its  foremost  foe  and  rival. 
Salvation,  in  the  Orphic  religion,  lies  in  the  recovery  of 
the  lost  god  within  the  self,  man's  re-ass'jmption  o  f  his 
divinity.   From  the  Orphic  point  of  viev/  man  is  god.   In- 
sofar as  Shelley  was  concerned,  as  an  apocalyptic  poet, 
to  metamorphose  fallen  man  into  a  god,  his  poetry,  viewed 
in  Christian  terms,  is  heretical.   In  what  follows  some 
attempt  will! e  made  to  examine  the  nature  of  <he  heresy 
and  to  arrive  at  some  definition  concerning  Shelley's 
religion. 

Shelley  v/as,  throughout  his  career,  the  implacatle 
foe  of  orthodox  Christianity.   In  1812,  his  opposition 
to  Christianity  Included  Christ  himself.  As  his  own  vision 
clarified,  however,  '  is  conception  of  Christ  changed  un- 
til He  became  an  object  of  veneration,  one  of  the  greatest 
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human  spirits  the  world  has  ever  fa" led  to  Vnow»   However, 
this  vision  of  Christ,  as  will  be  shown,  is  thorou^^hly 
heretical;   in  Shelley's  view.  He  is  a  Dionysian  hero. 

The  vler;  of  the  creative  imagination  which  Shelley 
presents  is  the  logical  starting  point  for  an  examination 
of  his  religion.   The  imagination,  he  says,  is  that 
faculty  in  man  whereby,  out  of  the  ruins  of  his  fallen 
self,  he  rc-shapes  and  re-creates  his  own  Inherent  divin- 
ity.  Viewed  in  terms  of  Christian  orthodoxy,  therefore, 
the  imagination  is  a  daemonic  (in  the  Christian  rather 
than  the  Greek  sense)  force  that  would  persuade  mfar^  that 
he  is  God.   This  conception  of  the  Imagination  is  found 
in  the  New  Testament,   Paul,  for  example,  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  condemns  the  vanity  of  imagination  because 
It  leads  men  to  assert  that  God  is  created  in  their  Image, 

Because  that,  when  they  knew  God,  they  glorified  him  not 
as  God,  neither  were  they  thankful j   but  became  vain  in 
their  imafilratlons,  and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened. 
Professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools,  and 
changed  the  glory  of  the  Incorruptible  God  into  an  image 
made  like  to  corruptible  man, 

(1:21-25.) 

The  Church  Fathers  were  even  mow  explicit  in  their 

condemnation  of  this  daemonic  influence  at  work  in  men. 

In  the  Orphic  rites,  the  purpose  of  which  was  the  recovery 

of  lost  divinity,  the:'  saw  the  worship  of  the  Devil, 

'*rhe  Lacchoi",  says  Clement, 

hold  orgies  in  honour  of  mad  Dionysua, they  celebrate  a 
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divine  madness  by  Eating  of  Raw  Flesh  [&   reference  to  the 
devouring  of  a  bull,  the  form  In  which  Dionysus  had  been 
slain  ty  the  Titans^,  the  final  accomplishment  of  their 
rite  is  tie  distribution  of  the  flesh  of  the  butchered 
victims,  they  are  crowned  with  snakes,  and  shriek  out  the 
name  ofEva,  that  Eve  through  wh'ch  sin  came  into  the 
world,  and  the  symbol  of  the  lacchic  orgies  is  a  consecrat- 
ed serpent .2 


Clement  is  here  describing  the  -'aenads  who,  as  in 
Euripides •  Bacchae,   weave  serpents  through  their  hair 
and  cry  out  "Evoe",   the  name  of  the  Evian  god  which  be- 
came one  of  the  nam.es  of  Dionysus,   One  of  the  animal 
forms  of  Dionysus  was  the  snake.   When  he  was  re-bom 
from  the  thigh  of  Zeus,  the  god  wound  living  serpents 
around  his  horned  head.   The  significance  of  the  snake  in 
the  worship  of  Dionysus  is  evident  from  Miss  Harrison's 
account  of  the  snake  as  the  spiritual  form  of  the  hero  in 
primitive  society.   When  the  hero  dies  and  is  placed  in 
his  tomb.  Miss  Harrison  says,  he  asr,umes  the  form  of  d. 
serpent ,5   in  Orphism  the  body  itself  is  viewed  as  a  tomb 
in  which  the  tiOd  (the  spiritual  form  of  man)  lies  buried. 
Hence  the  snake  was  associated  v/ith  Dionysus  and  Zeus's 
binding  of  his  head  w  th  serpents  denotes  his  re- 
birth. 

As  mit.;ht  be  expected,  this  conception  of  the  ser- 
pent symbol  finds  its  way  into  Shelley's  poetry,   "Among 
the  Greeks  the  Serpent",  says  Shelley  In  his  essay  On  the  Dev- 
il, and  Devils,  "was  considered  as  an  auspicious  and  favorable 
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being.   He  attended  on  Aesculapius  and  Apollo,   In 
Egypt  the  Serpent  was  a  hieroglyphic  of  eternity."^   Thla 
view  of  the  serpent  Is  evident  in  The  Hevolt  of  Islam 
where  the  struggle  between  the  forces  of  good  and  evil  are 
symbolized  in  the  first  Canto  by  a  battle  between  an  eagle 
and  a  serpent.   The  serpent,  "hieroglyphic  of  eternity" 
and  syrribol  of  man's  ultimate  victory  over  the  forces  of 
evil,  comes  to  Cythna  in  answer  to  her  song  (for  the 
language  was  "his  native  tonr^ue  and  hers")  and  colls  it- 
self in  her  embrace*  The  serpent  here  is  the  spirit  form 
of  Cythna  depicting  her  role  in  the  poem  as  the  instigator 
of  a  bloodless  revolution  against  the  forces  of  darkness* 

The  serpent  then  is,  for  Shelley,  a  symbol  of  re- 
birth and,  as  such,  is  associated  with  the  shaping  power 
of  the  creative  imagination  because  the  imagination  la 
the  faculty  by  which  man  reassumes  his  divine  form.   The 
consecrated  serpent  performs  the  same  symbolic  function  in 
his  poetry  as  it  does  In  the  Orphic  rites  or  re-birth. 
His  description  of  Cythna  with  a  serpent  coiled  about  her 
breast  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  Macedonian  and  Greek 
figures  of  Maenads  with  their  entwined  serpents,^ 

That  Satan  in  the  temptation  of  Eve  in  Milton's 
Par^f^Jse  Lost  should  assume  the  form,  of  a  serpent  made  com- 
plete sense  to  Shelley,  Satan  persuades  Eve  to  eat  of 
the  Tree  of  Good  and  Evil  by  telling  her  that  she  will,  as 
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a  result  of  eaf ng  the  fruit,  assume  divinity.   To  assume 
divinity  was,  of  coiu'se,  to  re-assume  man's  proper  place 
so  far  as  Shelley  was  concerned.  Since  the  imagination 
is  the  creative  power  by  widch  this  re-assumption  takes 
place,  the  use  of  the  serpent  symbol  for  the  teraptatlon 
of  Eve  fitted  Shelley's  Dionysian  conception. 

As  a  Dionysian  poet,  Shelley  believed  that  Satan  was 
the  real  hero  of  Paradise  Lost,   To  what  extent  did  he 
believe  Ihat  Milton  also  tnought  so?   In  his  essay  On  the 
Devil,  end  devils,  he  suggests  the  possibility  that  Milton 
was  not  a  Christian  at  the  time  he  composed  the  epic, 
for,  had  he  been  a  Cliristlan  he  could  not,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, have  written  it. 

The  writer  who  woald  have  attributed  majesty  and  beauty 
to  the  character  of  ylctorlous  and  vindictive  omnipotence, 
must  have  boen  contented  with  the  character  of  a  ,;ood 
Christian;  he  never  could  have  been  a  great  epic  poet. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine,  in  a  country  where  the  most 
enormous  sanctions  of  onlnlon  and  law  are  attached  to  a 
direct  avowal  of  certain  speculative  notions,  whether 
Milton  was  a  Christlar.  or  not,  at  the  period  of  the  com- 
position of  Paradise  Lost,.,,   Thus  nuch  is  certain  that 
Milton  gives  the  Devil  all  Imaginable  advantage;   and  the 
arguments  iirith  wh' ch  he  exposes  the  injustice  and  imaotent 
weakness  of  h's  adversary  are  such  as  had  they  been  print- 
ed, distinct  from  the  shelter  of  any  dramatic  order, 
would  have  been  answered  by  t he  most  conclusive  of  syllo- 
gisms -  persecution, ° 

What  Shelley  is  sayln<^  here  of  Milton,  he  says  else- 
where of  other  poets.   To  some  extent  every  poet  is  the 
expression  of  his  age  and  therefore  of  tliose  onpressive 
superstitions  by  wl  ich  it  is  bounded.   These  superstitions. 
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hovsver*  are  but  the  th'n  veil  of  olrcunstancc   wVleh 

th»  poet  wears  as  a  nask  or  rantle  to  hide,  as  it  wera» 

hii  real  Intention.   Had  he  dared  to  remove  the  dlagula© 

ao  that  hja  Intuitive  perception  stood  f  rth  in  its  naked 

purity  the  vision  would  be  too  dazzling  to  contemplate* 

lut  a  poet  considers  the  vices  of  YAb   cntemporaries  as  a 
te'7'porary  dress  in  which  his   oreattona  must  be  arrayed, 
and  w  loh  cover  without  conoeallnr,  the  eternal  proportions 
of  thrlr  ^cauty#   An  oplc  or  dretnatic  personage  is  under- 
stood to  weer  them  around  Via  soul^  as  he  may  the  ant lent 
armour  or  the  T.odern  u'-ilform  around  his  body;   whilst 
It  is  easy  to  concel- e  a  dress  more  graceful  than  either* 
The  beauty  of  the  Internal  nature  cannot  be  ao  far  con- 
cealed by  its  accidental  vesture,  tut  that  the  spirit  of 
its  form  s}.ell  cormunic;5te  itself  to  the  very  dlSt^ulae, 
and  indicate  the  shape  it  hides  from  t' e  Tanner  in  which 
It  is  woim.   A  majestic  form  and  gracef'.'l  rTotlons  rill 
express  themselves  throu,;::;h  the  i.ost  barbarous  and  taste- 
less coBtuTna*  Few  oots  of  the  h' chest  order  have  Cfir^sen 
to  exhibit  the  beauty  of  their  conceptions  in  Its  nalced 
truth  and  aplendourj   and  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  al- 
loy of  costume,  habit,  &:c«,  be  not  necessary  to  tamper 
this  planetary  rruslc  for  mortal  ears.''' 

Amon^  these  "poets  of  the  hl^ihost  order"  Shelley  In- 
cluded Christ*   By  that  peculiar  fusing  power  of  imagina- 
tive perception  In  which  Individual  forma  participate  In 
archetypal  form,  the  fl^re  of  Christ  merges  with  the 
figure  of  Satan.   In  Prometheus  "■nVound*  for  examplet 
Shelley  quite  exnlicltly  identifies  h^s  Prometheus  with 
Chrlat  and  "^atan.   Prometheus  la  the  Christ-figure  releas- 
ed from  the  restrictions  of  Christian  ^rtJ-odoxy,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  purified  Satan* 

Milton's  Satan,  encordlng  to  Sljelley  is  the  real 
hero  of  the  epic  becauae  of  the  justice  of  his  cause  in 
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attempting  to  overthrow  the  tyranny  of  Heaven,  The  God  of 
Milton's  poem  Is  the  vengeful  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  role  of  Satan  Is  that  of  a  liberator.  And  tMs 
Is  precisely  the  role  of  the  New  Testament  Christ.   11' t 
only  is  there  an  identity  between  the  two  figures  in 
terms  of  function;   there  is  also  sn  Identity  In  terms  of 
method  of  presentation  which  Milton  uses  in  presenting 
Satan  and  Christ  uses  in  presenting  His  doctrines  » 
Milton,  says  Shelley,  v/as  required,  by  virtue  of  the  prev- 
alent opinion  legally  upheld  in  his  own  day,  to  disguise 
his  real  Intention  by  an  apparent  acqilescence  to  the 
popular  forma  of  belief,  Christ  also  wears  the  inask  of 
orthodoxy  in  h^s  appeal  to  the  Jewish  people* 

Jesus  Christ  did  what  every  other  reformer  who  has  pro- 
duced any  considerable  effect  upon  the  world  has  done. 
He  accommodated  his  doctrines  to  the  prepossessions  of 
those  whom  he  addressed.   He  used  a  langua  e  for  this 
view  sufficiently  fanillar  to  our  cc^.nprehensions,   {le 
said  —  Kcwever  new  or  strange  my  doctrines  may  appear 
to  you,  they  ere,  in  fact  only  the  restoration  and  re- 
estallishment  of  those  original  Institutions  and  ancient 
customs  of  your  own  law  and  religion,...  Thus  like  a  skil- 
ful orator  (see  Cicero  de  Oratore),  he  secures  the  pre- 
judices of  1:"  T  auditors,  and  Induces  them  by  his  profes- 
sions of  sympathy  with  their  feelings  to  enter  with  a  will- 
ing mind  into  the  exposition  of  his  own..,.  AJ.1  reformers 
have  been  compelled  to  practise  th's  misrepresentation  of 
their  own  true  i'eclings  and  opinions.   It  is  deeply  to 
be  lamented  that  a  vrord  should  ever  issue  from  human  lips 
wh"ch  contains  tl^e  minutest  alloy  of  dissimulation,  or 
simulation,  or  hypocrisy,  or  exaggeration,  or  anything  but 
the  precise  and  rigid  image  which  is  present  to  the  ralnd, 
and  which  oui^"^t  to  dictate  the  expression.   Tut  this 
practise  of  entire  sincerity  towards  other  men  would  avail 
to  no  ;^ooc!  end,  if  they  were  incapable  of  practising  It 
towards  their  own  minds ,8 
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Having  pointed  out  that  Christ,  like  all  ;^eat  poets,  was 

practised  in  the  necessary  art  of  misrepresentation  in 

order  that  his  real  intention  mi^ht  be  coramunicated  at 

all,  he  then  goes  on  to  say  that  Christ  rejected  the 

vengeful  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament  on  grounds  that  recall 

Satan's  defiance  of  God  in  Pgradise  Lost. 

The  conclusion  of  the  speech 

is  in  a  strain  of  most  daring  an^  'nost  impassioned  specu- 
lation,  Ke  seems  emboldened  by  t"»  success  of  his  exculpa- 
tion to  the  multitude  io  declare  in  public  the  utmost  sin- 
gularity of  his  faith.   He  tramples  upon  all  received 
opinions,  on  all  the  cherished  luxuries  and  superstitions 
of  mankind,   Hp  bids  them  cast  aside  the  claims  of  custom 
and  blind  faith  by  which  they  have  been  encomptssed  from 
the  very  cradle  of  their  being,  nnc  J»eco-me  the  imitators 
and  ministers  of  the   Universal  God,^ 

Nor  do  the  parallels  cease  at  this  point.   Milton, 
he  says,  was  "deeply  penetrated  with  the  ant5ent  reli;~lon 
of  the  civilized  world". 10   By  "antient  religion",  he, 
judging  from  the  context,  refers  to  the  religion  of  Greece 
for  he  is  here  associating  Milton  with  Dante  who  was  the 
"Lucifer  of  that  starry  flock"  presldln-v  over  the  "resur- 
rection of  learning". 11   Christ  too  was  the  intieritor  of 
this  ancient  religion: 

Plato,  following  the  doctrines  ^f  Timaeve  end  Pythagoras, 
taught  also  a  mora]  and  Intellectual  syste^^  of  doctrine, 
comprehending  at  cnce  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future 
condition  of  man.   Jesus  Christ  dlvul?-ed  the  sacred  and 
eternal  truths  contained  in  these  views  to  mankind,  and 
Christianity^  in  its  abstract  purity,  became  the  eroterlc 
expression  of  tte  esoteric  doctrines  of  the  poetry  and 
wisdom  of  antiquity ,12 
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Finally,  Milton,  as  a  ■>oet,  experlenre^fl  those 
"visitations  of  the  divinity  in  Man"  virtilch  quickened  his 
powers.   In  speaking  of  the  source  of  Christ's  inspir- 
ation, Shelley  says  that  it  derives  from  the  same  scarce 
that  inspired  Wilton: 

God,  it  has  been  asserted,  was  contemplated  by  Jesus  Christ 
as  every  poet  and  ever:/  philosopher  must  have  contemplated 
that  mysterloiTs  principle. .  ••  There  is  a  power  by  which 
ne   are  surrounded,  like  the  atmosphere  in  which  some  motion- 
less lyre  is  suspended,  wdch  visits  with  Its  breath  our 
silent  chords,  a  t  will,...  This  power  is  God,   And  those 
who  have  seen  God,  have  in  the  period  of  their  purer  and 
more  perfect  nat'ire  been  harmonized  by  their  own  will 
to  ao  exq^^islte  a  eonrentaneity  of  powers  as  to  ^ive 
forth  divinest  raelody  rhen  the  breath  of  unlversnl  being 
sweeps  over  their  frame .l' 

Tlae  archetypal  identity  of  Christ  and  Satan,  when 
stripped  of  the  armour  of  orthodoxy,  merges  with  Shelley's 
Prometheus.   In  the  conflict  between  Prometheus  and 
Jupiter  resulting  in  tha  ultimate  victory  of  Prometheus 
is  presented  both  Shelley's  interpretation  of  Christ's 
rejection  of  the  Old  Testament  Jehovah  and  the  realized 
form  of  Satan's  stru^;^le  with  God.   Milton,  Shelley  be- 
lieved, was  restricted  in  the  presentation  of  his  vision 
of  the  epic  struggle  between  Satan  andGod.   Because  he 
could  not  give  t'e   ultimate  victory  to  batan,  it  was  nec- 
essary for  him  to  encumber  Satan  with  those  vices  which 
wonld  dramatically  justify  his  defeat.  These  vices  Shelley 
removed  fr^^m  P'^ometheus,  substituting  for  them  the  virtues 
of  love  and  forgiveness  which  properly  belonr.ed  to  the 


figure  of  Christ, 

The  only  Imaginary  beinip;  resenVUng  In  any  degree  Prome- 
theus, Is  Satan;   and  Prometheus  Is,  In  my  judge-rient  a 
more  poetical  character  than  Satan,  because.  In  addition 
to  courat  e,  arid  majesty,  and  firm  and  patient  opposition 
to  omnipotent  force,  he  is  susceptible  of  Lelng  described 
as  exempt  from  the  taints  of  aT.bltlor,  envy,  revenr:e,  and 
a  desire  for  personal  ag(:randlsement,  which,  in  the  Hero 
of  Paradise  Lost,  Interfere  with  the  interest.   The 
character  of  Satan  engenders  in  the  mind  a  pernicious 
casuistry  which  leads  us  to  welj^^h  bis  faults  with  hJs 
wroryi,  and  to  excuse  the  former  because  the  latter  ex- 
ceea  all  measure.   In  the  minds  of  those  who  consider 
that  nagnlflcent  fiction  with  a  religious  feeling  It 
engenders  something  worse.   Put  Prometheus  is,  as  It 
were,  the  type  of  the  highest  perfection  of  moral  and 
Intellectual  nature,  impelled  by  the  purest  and  truest 
motives  to  the  best  and  noblest  enda»l4 

The  imperfect  realization  of  Satan  in  Paradise  Lost 
was,  for  Shelley,  indicative  of  the  weakness  of  the  poem 
as  a  whole.  What  he  found  in  Milton's  epic  was  an  ar- 
rested vision  of  man's  divinity.   The  poem  finds  its  centre 
not  in  an  apocalypse  but  in  a  fall.   The  whole  purpose  of 
the  visionary  poet  Is  to  recreate,  out  of  the  ruins  of 
that  fall  (which  is  the  world  of  a  paralysed  subject  con- 
fronting a  linlverse  of  fixed  objects),  man's  original 
divinity,   Jn'llton's  God,  like  Shelley's  Jupiter,  is  the 
archetypal  ima.je  of  the  fallen  world.   Had  the  apocalyptic 
vision  been  realized  within  the  poem,  this  Image  of  God 
would  have  been  transfigured  by  the  shaping  power  of  Mil- 
ton's imagination  so  thrt,  like  Shelley's  Jupiter,  He 
would  completely  disappe«r,  and  the  re-born  Satan,  freed 
from  the  tyranny  of  an  external  omnipotence,  emerge  purl— 
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fled  and  victorious.   Prometheus,  like  Satan,  is  the 
victim  of  an  external  ;,od  so  lon^r  as  his  inner  being  mir- 
rors that  figure  of  vengeance  and  wrath.   Not  until  Pro- 
metheus recalls  his  curse  and  replaces  it  with  forgiveness 
is  he  freed  of  the  Jupiter  figure  within  hinself •   This 
inner  transformation  is  whet  distinguishes  Shelley's 
Prometheus  from  Milton's  Satan;   hence  S^ielley  considered 
his  Prometheus  a  "more  poetical  figure?*.   The  change  in 
Prometheus  constitutes  an  internal  apocalypse  which  then 
finds  Its  objective  cotinterpart  in  the  reunion  of  Asia 
and  the  hero# 

In  terms  of  the  contrast  between  the  two  poems,  it 
is  possible  to  define  Shelley's  opposition  to  ort'Odox 
Christianity.   The  Gksd  of  the  thoolot3ians  and  Christian 
institutions,  Shelley  telieved,  was  the  archetypal  image 
of  the  fallen  world.   "Every  epoch?,  says  Shelley,  "under 
names  more  or  less  specious,  has  deified  its  peculiar 
errors", ^^   The  theological,  institutional  God  of  Chris- 
tianity is  just  such  a  deification  ard  He  finds  His  place 
in  Milton's  poem  because  "a  poet  considers  the  vices  of  his 
contemporaries  as  the  temporary  dress  in  which  his  crea- 
tions must  be  arrayed" .^^   The  consolidation  of  this 
perverted  vision  of  God  ("the  Ma-rmon  of  the  wcrld"^'''  or 

deification  of  "the  principle  of  Self^^")  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Old  Testarr.ent  Imsre  of  Jehovah,  Christ  came  into 
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the  world  to  destroy  the  image  and  replace  It  with  a 
genuine  poetic  vision  of  the  divinity  in  man.   "The 
perfection  of  the  human  and  the  divine  character  is  thus 
asserted  to  be  the  same",  says  Shelley  oi  Glirlat's  vision 
of  God.   "God  is  a  model  through  »*i  ch  the  excellence  of 
man  is  to  te  oatimated,  whilst  the  abstract  perfection  of 
the  human  character  is  the  type  of  the  actual  perfection 
of  tlie  divine."  '  Against  this  conception  of  God,  the 
Hebrew  and  Roman  world  rose  in  revolt  and  put  the  vision- 
ary poet  to  death.   The  death  of  Christ,  type  of  all 
activity  on  the  part  of  fallen  man,  soon  became  a  central 
symbol  In  Christianity  so  that  the  God  the  Clirlstians  wor- 
ship is  a  dead  God  upon  the  dead  Tree  of  Life.   Tlils  wor- 
ship, says  Shelley,  is  nothing  more  than  the  worship  of 
th«  "principle  of  self".   It  is  the  rejection  of  vision 
and  imagination, 

Christianity,  from  Shelley's  point  of  view,  was  the 
consolidated  form  of  the  fallen  world.   Its  counterpart 
in  his  own  poetry  Is  the  image  of  Prometheus  bound  to  a 
precipice  of  ley  rocks.   To  the  Christians,  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Christ  was  directly  attributable  to  God  Who  of- 
fered Kim  as  a  vicarious  atonement  for  man's  rebellion, 
in  the  archetypal  form  of  Adam,  against  Ills  decree.   The 
people,  therefore,  who  actually  performed  this  human  sac- 
rifice by  condemning  Ctirlst  to  die  upon  the  cross  and  then 
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carrying  It  out,  were  acting  njidor  t'e  'nstructions  of  their 
God.   The  purpose  of  the  act,  Shelley  l^elleved,  ^aa  to 
perpetuate  the  worship  of  Jehovah  (end  therefore  error) 
by  annihilating  those  visionaries  who  would  dare  to  usurp 
His  power.   Par  from  being  a  redemptive  act.  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  destroy  all  possibility  of  rede  ntion  through 
the  annihilation  of  man's  crestlve  faculty,   Kence  the 
identification  of  the  serpent  with  evil  when,  in  reality. 
Its  proper  sjrr.lollc  function  was  that  of  a  "hieroglyphic 
of  eternity.**.  "The  Christians,"  says  Shelley,  "have 
turned  this  Serpent  into  their  Levil  £the  Invention  of  the 
writers  of  the  Eible]  ,   end  accononocated  the  whole  story 
to  their  new  scheme  of  sin  and  propitiation,  &c."^ 

The  myth  of  Prometheus,  essentially  Dionysian  \n 
Its  spirit  and  form,  had  an  obvious  attraction  for  SheJ.ley, 
for  here  was  a  niythical  hero  who  dared  to  challenge  the 
authority  of  the  gods  by  stealing  +:helr  fire  (symbol  of 
creative  power)  and  .giving  It  to  men,^^   The  concept  of 
original  sin,  therefore,  takes  on  an  entirely  different 
significance  in  the  Promethean  myth.   Sin,  9S  rebellion 
against  God,  becomes  a  virtue.   The  suffering  that  results 
from  rebellion  is  no  longer  simply  punishment  that  must 
lead  men  ultimately  to  bend  the  knee  and  "sue  for  grace," 
but  the  inner  struggle  toward  re-creation.   The  pain  en- 
dured is  the  labour  of  birth,   Man's  emergence  from  Eden, 
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from  this  point  of  view.  Is  the  emergence  from  the  womb 
into  life,   Satan  in  the  womb  of  Eden,  like  the  hero  in 
the  tomb,  takes  the  form  of  the  serpent  as  a  symbol  of 
man's  Immortality  realized  through  the  re-creating  power 
of  the  imati;ination.   lUetasche's  discussion  of  the  Pro- 
methean myth  in  relation  to  the  Hebraic  myth  of  Adam  and 
Eve  provides  a  fair  s'lmming  up  of  Shelley's  nositlon  with 
relation  to  Christianity. 

The  tale  of  Prometheus  is  an  original  possession  of  the 
entire  Aryan  race,  and  is  documentarj'^  evidence  of  its 
capacity  for  the  orofoundly  tragic,  indeed,  it  is  not 
entirely  improbable  that  this  myth  has  the  same  charac- 
teristic significance  for  the  Aryan  race  that  the  myth 
of  the  fall  of  nian  has  for  the  Semitic,  and  that  there 
is  a  relationship  between  the  two  myths  like  that  of 
brother  and  sister.   The  presupposition  of  the  Prometh- 
ean myth  is  the  transcendent  value  which  a  naive  humanity 
attach  to  fire  as  the  true  palladium  of  every  ascending 
culture :  that  nan  should  dispose  at  will  of  this  fire, 
and  should  not  receive  it  only  as  a  gift  from  Heaven,  as 
the  igniting  1  ightning  or  the  warming  solar  flame,  appear- 
ed to  the  contemplative  'rimordial  men  as  crime  and  robbery 
of  the  divine  nature.   And  thus  the  first  philosophical 
problem  at  once  causes  a  painful,  Irreconcilai le  antagon- 
ism between  man  and  god,  and  puts  as  it  were  a  mass  of 
rock  at  the  -ate  of  evory  culture.   Ihe  best  and  h*,v(;hest 
that  men  can  acquire  they  obtain  by  crime,  and  must  now 
taVe  upon  themselves  its  crnsoquences,  namely  the  w^-ole 
flood  of  suffering  and  sorrows  with  which  the  offended 
celestials  must  visit  the  noblv  aspiring  race  of  man: 
a  bitter  reflection  w::lch,  by  the  dignity  it  confers  on 
crlme^  contrasts  strangely  vd.th  the  Semitic  myth  of  the 
fall  of  T.an,  in  which  ctirloslty,  beguilem.ent,  seduclblll- 
ty,  wantonness  -  in  srort,  a  w  ole  series  of  pre-eminent- 
ly feminine  passions  -  were  re,-,arded  as  t.c  origin  of  evil. 
What  distinguishes  the  Aryan  representation  Is  the  3 iblime 
view  of  active  sin  as  the  properly  Promethean  virtue .^^ 

Nietzsche's  distinction  between  the  Aryan  end  Semit- 
ic traditions  su  gests  the  sort  of  Ima  ;lnatlve  transplant- 
ing of  Christ  out  of  one  tradition  into  another  that  Shel- 
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ley  performs.  VVli'.le  Clrrlst  poses  as  one  who  has  come  to 
fulfil  the  laws  of  the  prophets.  In  reality  He  Is  attack- 
ing those  conceptions  to  which  the  Jewish  people  have  been 
accustomed  "from  the  very  cradle  of  their  belngl*  '   In- 
spired and  emboldened  by  Ills  apparent  success  in  placating 
His  audience.  He  then  goes  on  to  present  the  "utmost  sin- 
gularity of  his  faith,"   That  singularity,  judging  from 
what  Shelley  has  to  say  in   A  Defense  of  Poetry,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  "Christianity,  in  its  abstract  purity,  be- 
came the  exoteric  expression  of  the  esoteric  doctrines  of 
the  poetry  and  wisdom  of  antiquity."^*   And  the  specific 
doctrines  that  he  refers  to  are  the  "doctrines  of  Timaeua 
and  Pythagoras"   which  found  their  way  into  the  philoso- 
phy of  Plato.   The  tradition  that  Christ  belongs  to,  there- 
fore. Is  the  esoteric  tradition  which  nay  be  loosely  des- 
cribed as  Orphic. 

The  slmilBrities  between  the  religion  of  the  Orphics 
and  the  Pythagoreans  are  so  marked  that  Viiillanowitz,  in 
Per  Glaube  der  Hellenen,  says  that  It  is  unnecessary  to 

make  specific  references  to  the  Orphics  since  their  system 

26 
is  entirely  Pythagorean,     Perhaps  the  only  really  sig- 
nificant difference  Is  the  Pythagorean  emphasis  upon  mathe- 
matics.  Put  even  here  Guthrie  says  that  Pythagoras b  pre- 
sentation of  his  cosmogony  in  terms  of  numerical  rstios 
(which  Pip to  uses  in  the  Timaeus )  is  simply  the  counterpart 
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of  tr.e  Orphic  mythical  account.     Shelley  too,  in  at 


least  one  instance,  groups  the  Pythagoreans  and  the  Or- 
phics  together  when  discussing  the  virtues  of  vegetarian 
diet.   Loth  groups  share  all  their  basic  beliefs  in  com- 
mon:  the  dualism  of  body  and  soul,  the  belief  in  trans- 
migration and  t^e  circle  of  birth,  the  importance  of  puri- 
fication (especially  abstinence  from  animal  flesh),  and  the 
mystical  power  of  music  as  reflecting  the  harmony  of  the 
universe,  thereby   crf^oting  an  Inner  harmony  to  nptch  it* 

Shelley's  own  account  of  Christ's  doctrines  are  to 
be  found  in  h's  Essay  on  Christ ionity  written  in  1015* 
While  his  own  vision  of  Christ  was  to  under r',o  further 
clarification,  yet  it  is  possible  to  see  in  Shelley's  con- 
ception of  Christ  in  1815  the  mythical  poet  presenting  His 
vision  of  the  community  of  life  which  man,  through  purifi- 
cation, is  a  le  to  enjoy: 

The  universal  liarnony  or  Peason  which  makes  your  passive 
frame  of  thought  its  dwelling  in  proportion  to  the  purity 
and  majesty  of  its  nature,  will  instruct  you  if  ye  are 
willing  to  attain  that  exalted  condition,  in  what  manner 
to  possess  all  the  objects  necessary  for  your  material 
subsistence.   All  men  are  invocated  to  beco-rt©  thus  pure 
and  happy.  All  nen  are  called  to  ps-rticipation  in  the 
community  of  nature's  ifts.  The  f^on   who  has  fewest  bod- 
ily wants  approaches  rearest  to  the  divine  nature.,..  The 
mighty  frame  of  tlie  wonderful  and  lovely  world  is  the  food 
of  your  conteTr;plation,  and  living  beinfrs  who  resemble  your 
own  nature  and  are  bound  to  jow   by  similarity  of  sensations 
are  destined  to  Ve  the  rutrlment  of  your  affections:  uni- 
ted they  are  the  consiimmation  of  the  widest  hopes  your  mind 
can  contain,...  By  rendering  yourselves  thus  worthy,  ye 
will  be  as  free  'n  your  imaginations  as  the  swift  and  many- 
coloured  fowls  of  the  air,  and  as  beautiful  in  pure  sim- 
plicity as  the  lilies  of  the  field. 2° 
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Such,  •ccording  to  -helley,  was  the  substance  of  Christ's 
teachings.   It  Is  the  perfect  Pythagorean  solution  to 
the  prollem  of  existence.  And  it  mi|3ht  also  ha^  e  corae  from 
the  lips  of  Orpheus. 

In  European  literature  the  most  characteristic  poet- 
ic expression  of  Christ's  teachings  (especially  His  teach- 
ing concerning  love)  is  to  be  found,  Shelley  says,  in 
the  courtly  love  tradition  wh'ch  finds  its  purest  utter- 
ance In  Dante's  love  for  Eeatrioo.   Shelley's  account  of 
the  eTne:"gence  of  this  treditlon  s^ows  arpin  the  transplant- 
ing of  Christ's  teachings  from  a  Semitic  to  «in  Aryan  milieu. 
Having  pointed  out  that  His  doctrines  were  the  "exoteric 
expression  of  t'  e  esoteric  doctrines  of  the  poetry  and  wis- 
dom of  antiquity",  he  ppes  on  to  add  that  in  the  emergence 
of  Christianity  Christ's  teachings  fused  with  the  mythology 
of  the  Celtic  nations. 

The  incorporation  of  the  Celtic  nations  with  the  exiiausted 
population  of  the  south,  impressed  upon  it  [the  poetry 
of  Christ's  doctrlnesj  the  figure  of  the  poetry  existing 
in  their  mythology  and  institutions.   11:^6  result  was  a 
sum  of  the  action  and  reaction  of  all  the  causes  included 
In  it;  for  it  may  he  assumed  as  a  maxim  that  no  nation  or 
religion  can  supersede  any  other  without  incorporating  in- 
to itreif  a  ortion  r>f   that  v/ilch  It  supersedes.   The 
abolition  of  personal  end  domestic  slavery,  and  the  eman- 
cipation of  v'omen  fro-n  a  great  part  of  the  de£:rading  re- 
straints of  antiquity,  were  among  the  consequences  of 
these  events ^2° 

What  Shelley  is  here  ibiplying  is  thnt  Christ's  teach 'ng 

of  human  equality  liberated  women  so  that  the  ideal  love 

of  the  Symposium  could  now  become  the  expression  of  the 
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spiritual  relationship  between  man  and  woman. 


It  was  not  until  the  eleventh  century  that  the  effects 
of  the  poetry  of  the  Christian  and  Chivalric  systems 
began  to  manifest  themselves,...  Love  became  a  religion, 
the  idols  of  w  ose  worship  were  ever  present.   It  was 
as  if  the  statues  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses  tiad  been  endow- 
ed with  life  and  motion,  and  had  walked  forth  among  their 
worshippers;   so  that  the  earth  became  peopled  by  the 
inhabitants  of  a  diviner  world.   The  familiar  appearance 
and  proceedings  of  life  became  wonderful  and  heavenly; 
and  a  paradise  was  created  as  out  of  the  wrecks  of  Eden 
«...  Love,w>ich  found  a  worthy  poet  in  Plato  alone  of  all 
the  antients,  has  been  celebrated  by  a  c'  orus  of  +"he 
greatest  writers  of  the  renovated  world;   and  the  music 
has  penetrated  the  caverns  of  society,  and  its  eci-oes 
still  drown  the  dissonance  of  arms  and  superstitions  ."^^ 

The  love  of  which  Shelley  here  speaks  is  generally 
recognized  as  completely  paran  in  spirit.  "The  spirit  of 
chivalry  as  it  took  shape  in  the  love  lyrics  of  the  Pro- 
vencals and  the  Arthurian  and  other  romances  was  itself  a 
spirit  of  revolt,"  says  Grierson,  "a  revolt  of  the  secular 
spirit  of  man  against  the  long  pre-occupation  with  theolog- 
ical and  ascetic  ideals,...  In  Romantic  poetry  the  spirit 
of  man  found  an  outlet  for  feelings  that  Christianity  con- 
demned and  strove  to  repress,  for  ideals  which  the  church 
might  and  did  strive  to  annex  and  to  modify,  but  which 
are  essentially  anti-Christian,"'!   And  C.  S.  Lewis,  in 
The  Allegory  of  Love,  says  much  the  same  thing:   the 
literature  of  the  Troubadours  is  essentially  foreign  to 
the  Christian  conception  of  love,  and  arose  as  a  rival  or 
parody  of  the  real  religion  which  brought  out  the  antagonism 
of  the  two  Ideals ,'2 
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It  Is,  on  the  other  hand,  Denis  de  Rougemont's  analy- 
sis of  the  origins  of  the  relifi;ion  of  Love  that  comes 
closest  to  Shelley's  interpretation.   In  Love  in  the 
Western  World  he  examines  the  tradition  of  Eros  all  the 
way  from  its  origins  to  t>.e  nineteenth  century.   The  ori- 
gin, he  says,  lies  in  th«  mystery  rell;:^ions.  The  doctrine 
of  Eros  in  Plato's  philosophy  has  its  antecedents  in  Or- 
phism,  and  while  there  is  in  his  philosophy  a  movement 
from  mythos  to  lor:os,  the  very  reverse  takes  place  in  Eu- 
ropean culture.   Platonism  entered  Eiu^ope  as  esoteric 
wisdom  gnd,  with  the  forcing  of  Christianity  upon  the 
peoples  of  the  West  at  the  time  of  Constantino  and  under 
the  Carolin2;lan  emperors,  this  esoteric  wisdom,  released 
from  the  discipline  of   dialectic,  became  an  underground 
rrovement  and  flourished  "in  the  liuise  of  secret  heresies 
more  or  less  orthodox  in  appearance •"■'^   This  underground 
heretical  movement  was  encouraged  ty  the  invas'on  of  the 
Colts  v/rio  brought  with  them  their  own  Aryan  type  of  relig- 
ion. 

The  close  approximation  of  this  account  to  Shelley's 
is  evident.  De  Rougemont  is  condemninp;  a  tradition  in  Eu- 
ropean poetry  of  which  Shelley  is  one  of  the  chief  defend- 
ers and  practitioners.  Into  the  category  of  "secret  her- 
esies more  or  less  orthodox  in  appearance"  Shelley  would 
place  the  two  ^reat  Cliristian  epics,  Miltor'a  Paradise 
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Lost  and  Dante's  Divine  Comedy.   The  former  poem  has  al- 
ready been  examined  from  this  point  of  view,  and,  while 
Shelley  is  not  so  explicit  about  Dante's  Divine  Comedy» 
it  is  quite  evident  that  he  thought  the  poem  equally 
heretical. 

The  distorted  notions  of  invisible  things  which  Dante 
and  his  rival  Milton  have  idealised,  are  merely  the  masV 
and  the  mantle  in  whAch  these  great  poets  walk  through 
eternity  enveloped  and  disguised.    It  is  a  difficult 
question  to  determine  how  far  they  were  conscious  of  the 
distinction  which  must  have  subsisted  in  their  minds  be- 
tween their  own  creeds  and  that  of  the  people.  Dante  at 
least  appears  to  mark  the  full  extent  of  it  ty  placln^i 
Riphaeus,  whom  Virgil  calls  .lustissimus  unusj  in  Psradise, 
and  observing  a  most  heretical  caprice  in  his  distribu- 
tion of  rewards  and  punishments ,3* 

Shelley,  ';owev«r,  does  not  stop  with  Dante  and  Milton; 

Christ,  Himself,  is  a  heretical  figure  viewed  from  the  angle 

of  orthodoxy. 

The  opposition  betweenShelley 's  conception  of  love 
and  that  of  orthodox  Christianity  lies  in  the  difference 
between  Eros  and  Agape,   The  distinction  between  these 
tviro  concepts  of  love  will  serve  to  clarify  further  Shelley's 
opposition  to  Christianity  and,  at  the  same  time,  his  view 
of  the  apocalypse. 

The  Christian  concept  of  Agape^'5  takes  for  its 
premise  the  fact  of  original  sin.   Ha  ing,  by  an  act  of 
deliberate  disobedience,  chosen  to  separate  himself  from 
God,  man  is  incapalle  of  engendering  within  himself  that 
love  for  God  by  itdiich  the  breach  rray  be  healed.   He  cannot. 
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on  the  basis  of  his  own  initiative  alone,  hope  to  re-as- 
serr'le  his  own  psychic  forces  and  re-direct  them  from  a 
love  of  self  to  a  love  of  God,   To  suggest  that  man,  of 
Himself,  can  "regain  the  blissful  seat"  is  to  be  the  vic- 
tim of  pride  and  find  in  Satan's  attempt  in  Paradise  Lost 
the  type  or  pattern  or  his  own  efforts.  Th^s  being  man's 
condition  as  a  result  of  the  fall,  the  initiative,  if  he 
is  to  be  rede<3med,  must  be  taken  by  God.  The  whole 
meaning  of  the  New  Testament,  from  this  point  of  view,  is 
the  evidence  in  Christ  of  Jod »a  Initiative.   This  initia- 
tive is  taken  because  it  is  the  nature  of  God  to  lovej   it 
is  altogether  independent  of  man's  worthiness  or  unworthl- 
ness  to  be  loved.   It  is  indifferent  to  human  merit. 

By  virtue  of  Agape  man  is  given  new  life  in  precise- 
ly the  way  that  life  was  originally  riven,  as  a  result  of 
a  creative  act  on  the  part  of  God,  "And  the  Lord  God 
formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  -^ound  and  breathed  into 
his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life;   and  man  became  a  living 
soul."  (Genesis  3i^    1),   In  the  presence  of  Af:ape  nian  is 
as  dust;   the  breath  of  life  that  changes  that  dust  into 
a  living  soul  is  not  the  result  of  a  property  inherent  in 
the  dust  itself »  but  e  divine  bestowal  from  without  that 
chanties  its  very  nature.   Hence  for  the  converted  Paul, 
it  is  not  he  who  lives  but  Christ  who  lives  within  him. 
And  Christ  lives  within  h."-m  because  God,  out  of  His  grace 
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placed  Wm   there  by  descending  Himself  to  dust. 

In  the  pa,'-ran  conception  of  Eros,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Divinity  that  lives  within  man  Is  his  own  archetypal 
form.   The  Christian  belief  in  incarnation  in  which  God 
assumes  the  form  of  flesh  is,  from  the  point  of  viev/  of 
Eros,  --ot  the  first  act  of  the  drama  of  redemption,  but 
the  last  act  of  the  drama  of  the  fall.  Tl-ils  ^  act  is  clear 
from  an  examination  of  the  myth  of  Dionysus -Zagreus,   In 
the  myth, Eros  is  the  first  creation  of  Dionysus,  the 
Dionysus -Phanes  "with  t-ie  ^olden  wings  on  his  shoulders, 
four  eyes  and  the  heads  of  various  animals."   This  same 
Dionysus,  in  his  second  birth  Is  Dlonysus-Zagreus  who  is 
devoured  by  the  Titans.   Out  of  the  ashes  of  the  Titans, 
whom  Zeus  destroyed  for  devouring  his  son,  was  created 
the  race  of  men.   The  descent,  therefore,  of  Dionysus 
into  the  form  of  flesh  is  an  account  of  man's  condition 
in  his  present  fallen  state. 

The  second  act  of  the  drama  of  the  redemption  is  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ.  The  counterpart  of  this  redeeming 
act  in  the  Orphic  myth  is  the  devouring  of  the  god  by  the 
Titans,  which  a^isln  symbolizes  not  the  rei  irth  of  man^but 
the  fall  of  archetypal  man.   In  other  words,  the  Christian 
drama  of  salvation  is  the  Orphic  drama  of  the  fall. 

The  point  where  Christianity  and  Orphism  come  closest 
to  agreement  is  in  tlie  resurrection  of  Christ.   Tlie  counter- 
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part  of  the  resurrection  in  Orphism  Is  man's  re-assumption, 
through  rites  of  purification,  of  his  Inherent  divinity. 
This  re-assumption,  however,  is  ar  event  possible  in  the 
here  and  now.  The  resiu-rection  of  Christ,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  what  Psnl  calls  the  "first  fruits"  of  the  revela- 
tion.  It  pertains  to  Christ  alone  during  !!ls  dispensa- 
tion;  only  with  His  return  will  all  believers  be  rosurrect- 
ed  and  assume  a  spiritual  body.   The  resurrection,  there- 
fore, is  a  fact  in  Christ  and  a  hope  in  Christians,   In 
Orphism  it  is  the  fact  in  all  men,  that  is,  a  hope  capable 
of  Immediate  fulfil  ment. 

On  the  basis  of  these  radical  differences  between 
the  Agape  and  Eros  dramas  it  is  porslble  to  discover  not 
only  the  opposition  between  two  views  of  man,  but  also  of 
two  views  of  matter.   Matter  from  the  Christian  point  of 
view  is  goodj  from  the  Orphic  point  of  view  it  Is  evil. 
The  Christian  concept  of  a  spiritual  body  sngj^ests  'hat 
Christ  came  not  only  to  redeem  the  soul  but  also  to  redeem 
the  flesh.  The  dualism  of  flesh  and  spirit,  the  central 
atrucgle  within  the  Orphic  drama,  is  present  also  in  the 
Christian  drama,  but  in  a  very  different  sense.  Flesh  in 
itself  is  net  evllj   it  has  not  the  curse  of  the  Titans 
upon  it.   It  is  evil  only  if  It  comes  between  man  and  his 
consciousness  of  God,  Since  it  belongs  to  a  lower  order 
of  creation,  it  must  be  subject  to  trie  higher  order  which 
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is  the  living  soul  created  to  wors"-  ip  God  and  have  domin- 
ion over  all  other  croated  things. 

For  the  Orphics,  as  for  Plato,  evil  is  inherent  in 
matter  and  is  therefore  never  entirely  susceptible  to  the 
shaping  power  of  spirit.   The  Dernl-urge  is  limited  in 
the  expression  of  its  creative  pov/er.   Out  of  natter  it 
cannot  create  things -in- themselves  but  only  the  appearance 
-  and  an  imperfect  one  et  thst  -  of  things-in-themselves. 
The  image  of  reality,  by  virtue  of  being  an  image  (and 
therefore  rooted  in,  or  dependent  on,  the  senses),  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  evil.   No  matter  how  refined  the  iraage# 
how  symbolic  it  may  be  of  'ultimate  reality,  it  must  stain 
"the  white  radiance  of  Eternity'.', 

Plato  makes  this  fact  clear  in  the  Symposium,   In 
his  account  of  man's  ascent  to  tlie  contemplation  of  th« 
Form  of  Eeauty  he  uses  the  ina-e  of  a  ladder.   This  ladder, 
as  C,  S,  Lewis  points  out,  is  a  ladder  in  the  real  sense; 
every  step  requires  removing  oneself  from  the  rung  Immed- 
iately below  it.   To  attain  to  the  ultimate  jpal  toward 
which  Eros  leads  requires  the  loss  of  the  sensible  v/orld 
entirely,  for  it  subsists  In  itself  and  in  no  other  tiling 
which  seeks  to  participate  In  it. 

It  is  eternal,  unproduced,  indestructible;   neither  sub- 
ject to  Increase  nor  decays  not,  like  other  things,  part- 
ly beautiful  and  partly  deformed;   not  at  one  time  beauti- 
fi'l  and  another  t^me  not;   not  beautiful  in  relation  to 
one  thing  and  deformed  in  relation  to  a^-other,,.  nor  can 
this  supreme  beauty  be  figured  to  t  'e  imagination  like  a 
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beautiful  face,  or  beautiful  hands,  or  any  portion  of  the 
tody,  nor  like  any  discoijrse,  nor  any  science.   Nor  does 
It  subsist  in  any  other  thpt  lives  or  is,  either  in  earth, 
or  in  heaven,  or  in  finy  other  >lace;  but  it  is  eternally 
uniform  and  consistent,  and  Tionoeldic  with  itself.   All 
other  things  are  teantlfnl  through  a  participation  of  it, 
with  this  condition,  that  althou^  they  are  subject  to 
production  and  decay.  It  never  becomes  triore  or  less,  or 
endures  any  ch9nr;e,  V/hen  any  one,  ascending  from  a  correct 
system  of  Love,  begins  tn  contenplaten^'siipreme  beauty,  he 
already  touches  the  c^nsumnation  of  his  labour.   For  such 
as  discipline  themselves  upon  this  system,  or  are  conduct- 
ed by  another, beginning;  to  ascend  through  these  transitory 
objects  w  ich  are  beautiful,  towards  that  which  is  beauty 
Itself,  proceeding  as  on  steps  from  the  love  cf  one  form 
to  that  of  two,  and  from  that  of  two,  to  that  of  all  forms 
which  are  beautiful;   and  from  beautiful  forms  to  beautiful 
habits  and  Institutions,  and  from  inst'tutions  to  beauti- 
ful doctrines;   until,  from  the  medication  of  rriiny  -doctrines, 
they  arrive  £t  that  wiich  is  nothing  else  than  the  doctrine 
of  the  supreme  beauty  itself.  In  the  knowledge  and  contem- 
plation of  which  at  length  they  repose, 

'Such  a  life  a  this,  my  dear  Socrates, '  exclaimed  the 
Stranraer  Prophetess,  *spent  in  the  ccntem-ilation  of  the 
beautiful,  is  the  life  for  men  to  love;  which  if  you  chance 
ever  to  experience,  you  will  esteem  far  beyond  ^pld  and 
rich  garments,  and  even  t'.iose  lovely  person?   whom  you  and 
many  others  now  _,azo  on  with  astonishment,  and  are  prepar- 
ed neither  to  eat  nor  dr?rk  so  that  you  may  behold  and  live 
for/4ver  with  these  objects  of  your  love  I  V/hat  then  shell 
we  imagine  to  be  the  aspect  of  the  supreme  beauty  Itself, 
simple,  pure,  uncontamlnated  With  the  intermixture  of  human 
flesh  and  colours,  and  all  other  idle  and  unreal  shapes  at- 
tendant on  mortality;   the  divine,  the  orlfjlnal,  the  s'lpreme, 
the  self -consistent,  the  monD eidlc  beautiful  itself?   Wiat 
anjst  be  the  life  of  him.  who  dwells  with  and  !.'azes  on  that 
which  it  bec^mes^i^all  to  seek?  Think  you  not  that  to  him 
alone  is  accorded  the  prerogative  of  brln.j;ing  forth,  not 
Images  and  shadows  of  virtue,  for  he  is  in  contact  not  with 
a  shadow  but  with  reality;   with  virtue  itself,  in  the  pro- 
duction and  nourishment  of  which  he  bee  mes  dear  to  the  Gods, 
and  If  such  a  privilege  is  conceded  to  any  human  being, 
himself  itnmortal.*'^^ 

The  soul's  contemplation  of  the  Eeauty  in  Itself  Is 
the  goal  of  Eros.   Behind  this  notion  of  the  ladder,  des- 
cribing the  soul's  journey  of  ascent  from  sensible  forms  to 
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tlie  supersensible.  Is  Plato's  doctrine  of  pre-exlstence 
and  true  knowledge  as  a  recollection  of  It,   And  it  is 
precisely  In  these  terms  that  Eros  la  defined  by  both  Ny- 
gren  (Agape  and  Lros)  and  de  Pougemont  (Love  in  tho  West- 
ern V'Orld ) .   Kros,  sa'^s  Nygron,  "is  nan's  c-^nversion  from 
the  sensible  to  the  super-aensiblej   it  Is  the  upward  ten- 
dency of  the  human  s  ulj   it  is  a  real  force,  which  drives 

...37 
the  soul  in  the  direction  of  the  Ideal  *orld."   Viewed 

outside  the  discipline  ff  Platon!c  dialectic,  it  is,  as  de 

Rouj^emont  says, 

complete  Desire,  luminous  Aspiration,  the  primitive  •»^ellg* 
ious  soaring  carried  to  its  loftiest  pitch,  to  the  extreme 
exl*;.ency  of  purity  which  is  also  the  extreme  exit^ency  of 
Unity.   Lut  absi^lute  unity  must  be  the  negation  of  the 
present  human  belnt,  'n  his  suiferin,^  multiplicity.   The 
S'lpreme  soaring  of  desire  must  end  in  non-desire.  The  ero- 
tic proces   Introduces  Into  life  en  element  foreign  to  the 
diastole  and  systole  of  sexual  ottracti'^n  -  a  desire  that 
never  lapses,  that  not'ilng  can  sstlsfy,  that  even  rejects 
and  flees  the  te  ptatlon  tc-   obtain  its  fulfl]^:ent  in  the 
world,  because  its  de-.and  is  to  er^brace  no  le^s  than  the  All. 
It  Is  infinite  transcendence^  flan's  rise  into  h'S  t'Od. 
And  this  riae  is  without  return .^Q 

Eros  freed  of  1  o.  os  and  incarnate  in  myth  and  poetry 
belongs  to  a  mystical  tradition  t'  at  la  foreign  to  Chris- 
tianity, the  tradition  of  the  Orient.   In  Puddhist  mysti- 
cism, for  e?"5trple,  the  experience  of  "'Irvana  Is  the  union 
of  the  soul  (Atman)  with  the  undifferentiated  One  (Praiiman). 
The  way  to  t  is  union  is  the  cessation  of  all  desire  end- 
ing in  enllj-htenment  (the  luddha),  which  is  n*  t  only  an  an- 
nihilation of  the  self  in  the  fallen  form  of  matter  but  also 
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the  annihilation  of  the  material  universe.  This  process  of 
purification  takes  place  through  a  series  of  re-incarna- 
tions in  which  the  soul  is  gradually  released  from  the  cy- 
clic round  of  the  wheel  of  life.   This  same  image  of  a 
wheel  in  explainin,"  the  vsrious  re-incernations  of  the  soul 
is  used  in  Orphic  theology-^/  and  Plato  also  nakes  use  of 
it  in  the  Phaedrus,^^   Whether  or  not  Orphisra  has  its  or- 
igin in  Oriental  mystlcisra  cannot  be  proved.   The  le.-end 
of  Dionysus  records  that  he  'converted '^^  the  whole  of  India 
to  his  orgiastic  cult  and  the  period  of  the  seventh  century 
is  recognized  by  the  archaeologists  as  "the  Orientalising 
period  of  Greek  art,'*^^   The  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  this  period  in  art  Is  the  use  of  purely  symbolical  forms 
which  steer  clear  of  realism  altogether.   In  contrast, 
Greek  art  of  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  "offers  an  ideal- 
ism based  on  realism,  that  is,  the  representation  of  ell 
the  finest  features  of  nature,"  ^'   Typical  of  the  orien- 
talising period  are  the  figures, chiefly  in  bronze,  which 
depict  winged  creatures  of  mixed  animal  and  human  types  com- 
pletely non-representational  in  character.   These  figures 
are  In  marked  contrast  to  the  winged  creatures  peculiar  to 
Greek  art  of  the  fifth  and  fourth  century;   as  Langbehn  says: 
"diese  fliegen,  .jene  rJcht."^^    The  figure  of  Eros  which 
appears  In  the  Orphic  cosmogony  is  thoroughly  Oriental  in 
character:  a  figure  of  shining  light,  with  golden  wings  on 
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his  shoulders,  four  eyes  and  the  heads  of  various  animals. 
This  same  Oriental  character,  though  realistic  rather  than 
symbolic,  is  found  in  many  of  the  later  fit;,ures  of  Diony- 
sus in  wh'ch  he  appears  as  a  slant-eyed  Oriental .^^   Sig- 
nificantly enough,  Newton,  from  whom  Shelley  derived  much 
of  his  knov.ledge  of  Orphism,  assumes  the  Oriental  origin 
of  Orphlsra:   the  Orphic  scheme  of  salvation  he  finds  in 
the  esoteric  meaning  of  the  Hindu  Zodiac. 

Prom  the  Christian  point  of  view  Oriental  mysticism 
Is  an  irrational  plunge  into  an  atyss  of  nothingness.   The 
goal  of  Eroa  is  death.  Agape,  on  the  other  hand,  ^-ives  a 
new  integrity  to  the  human  personality.  God's  assumption 
of  human  form  in  the  person  of  Christ  redeems  both  flesh 
and  spirit  and  makes  of  flesh  the  temple  of  an  indwelling 
presence.   God's  gift  of  love  makes  it  possible  for  man  to 
love  himself  and  his  neighbour  as  himself.  Through  grace, 
man,  unworthy  In  and  of  himself,  is  made  worthy.   The  apoc- 
alypse, therefore,  is  not  absorption  into  the  One  but  the 
assumption  of  a  spiritual  body, 

Blake,  who  found  in  the  Bible  the  great  code  of  art, 
viewed  the  apocalypse  essentially  in  Christian  terms,   that 
is,  as  the  assumption  of  a  spiritual  body.   His  giant  Forms 
are  the  figures  of  the  apocalypse.   He  belongs  to  the  tra- 
dition of  Christian  Platonism  in  the  Italian  Renaissance 
in  which  the  Imaginative  approach  to  God  lies  through  love 
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and  beauty.  The  beauty  of  Peatrlce,  for  example.  Is  the 
Image  of  the  beauty  of  God  so  that  she  Is  the  beatific  vl3- 
ion  of  God«   Shelley's  Platonism,  however,  is,  in  its  final 
phase  at  least,  Pythagorean  and  Orphic  rather  than  Chris- 
tian.  Blake,  with  his  characteristic  intuitive  grasp  of 
traditions  he  had  never  bothered  to  explore  In  any  rational 
manner,  recognized  at  once  the  danger  in  the  Pythagorean 
and  Orphic  aspect  of  Platonism.   The  idea  that  art  is  imi- 
tation twice-rerPiOved  from  reality,  he  utterly  rejected; 
for  one  t  Ing  it  was  sheer  Orphic  prudery.   Elake  would 
allow  no  notion  of  the  soul  as  distinct  from  the  body;   the 
Imaginative  enlargement  of  the  soul  has  the  form  of  a 
spiritual  body. 

So  long  as  Shelley  Identified  Eros  with  the  creative 
Imagination,  he  too  was  able  to  cre&te  the  spiritual  lodles 
of  the  apocalypse.   In  the  end,  however,  Eros  led  him  be- 
yond the  world  create'^  by  the  imagination  to  the  One.   That 
process  has  already  been  examlnr^d  with  reference  to  Plato's 
rejection  of  myth.   It  must  i^ow  he   examined  with  reference 
to  Plato's  doctrine  of  Eroa. 

Shelley  wrote  a  brief  essay  on  the  subject  of  love 

in  1815  in  which  he  defines  what  he  neans  by  love. 

It  is  tuat  :)Owerful  attraction  towards  all  that  ve  conceive, 
or  fear,  or  hope  beyond  ourselves,  when  we  find  within  our 
own  chou,;hts  the  chasn  of  an  insufficient  void,  and  seek 
to  awaken  in  all  things  that  are,  a  community  with  what 
we  experience  v/lthln  ourselves  ....  We  are  lorn  Into 
the  world,  and  there  is  something  within  us  which,  from  the 
instant  that  we  live,  more  and  ore  thirsts  after  its  like- 
ness.  It  is  probably  in  correspondence  with  this  law  that 
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the  infant  drains  milk  from  the  bosom  of  its  mother;   this 
propensity  develops  Itself  with  the  development  of  our 
nature.  We  dimly  see  within  our  intellectual  nature  a 
miniature  as  it  were  of  our  entire  self,  yet  deprived  of 
all  that  we  condemn  or  desoise,  the  ideal  prototype  of 
everything  excellent  or  lovely  that  we  are  oapaVle  of  con- 
ceiving as  belonging  to  the  nature  of  man  ,  .  •  .  ["AJ  soul 
within  our  somI  that  describes  a  circle  arr^und  its  proper 
paradise,  which  pain,  and  sorrow,  and  evil  dare  not  over- 
leap.  To  this  we  eB:erl-j   refer  all  sensations,  thirsting 
that  they  should  resemrle  or  correspond  with  it.   The  dis- 
covery of  its  antitype*   the  meeting  with  an  understanding 
capalle  of  clearly  estimating  our  own  •  .  •  this  is  the 
invisible  and  unattainable  point  to  which  Love  tends, ^^ 

This  statement  contains  within  it  the  germ  of  much  of  Shel- 
ley's later  poetry.   He  speaks,  first  of  ell,  of  the  arche- 
type within  the  soul  (the  ideal  or  perfection  of  human  na- 
ture) which  assumes  imaginative  form  in  the  figure  of  Pro- 
metheus.  He  speaks  also  of  the  correspondence  between 
this  prototpye  and  its  antitype  (all  those  sensations  which 
are  referable  to  the  prototype).   This  correspondence  finds 
Its  imaginative  form  in  the  re-union  of  Prometheus  and  Asia. 
And  he  speaks,  finally,  of  the  unattainahll Ity  of  finding 
that  antitype  in  another  person.   This  latter  point  is  the 
theme  of  Alastor.   Love,  therefore,  as  here  described  is 
the  infinite  yearning  of  the  soul  for  its  antitype,  a  yearn- 
ing that  cannot  be  fulfilled  in  the  relationship  between  man 
and  woman  and  must,  as  a  result,  find  its  fulfillment, not 
In  the  real,  but  the  idocl  v/orld  of  poetry.   Hence,  In  the 
preface  to  Pronethous  Unbound,  he  describes  poetry  as  "beau- 
tiful Idealisms  of  moral  excellence."^"   As  early  as  1815, 
Shelley  recognized  that  Eros  is,  as  Nygren  defines  it,  "a 
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real  force  driving  the  soul  upwards  to  seek  the  world  of 
the  Forms,"   And  those  Forms  are  the  antitype  of  the  pro- 
totype within  man,  or,  in  terms  of  the  myth,  the  ^od  behind 
the  inask* 

The  revelation  of  the  archetypal  figure  within  man, 
says  Shelley  In  his  essay,  Specilet 'ons  On  Morals,  written 
in  the  same  year,  lies  in  the  shaping  powrr  of  the  imagina- 
tion.  Imagination,  he  defines,  as  "mind  prophetically 
[imaging  forth^  its  objects  '"^^   This  power  to  image  forth 
the  objects  of  the  mind  converts  desire  into  en  image  of 
its  object.   Imagination  Is  the  form  or  vision  of  Eros. 
The  more  refined  and  intense  the  passion,  the  more  beautiful 
its  imaginative  fonn,   F'or  Shelley,  the  supreme  imaj,e  of 
Eros  in  modern  literature  was  Dante's  teatrice  because  of 
the  spiritual  oassion  that  dictated  it,   "His  apotheosis 
of  Beatrice  in  Paradise,  and  the  gradations  of  his  own  love 
and  her  loveliness,  by  which  as  by  steps  he  feigns  himself 
to  have  ascended  to  the  throne  of  the  Supreme  Cause,  Is  the 
most  glorious  imagination  of  modern  poetry,"^® 

Yet,  because  tros  longs  for  the  infinite,  it  must  des- 
troy the  very  forma  that  seek  to  embody  it.   The  poet, 
possessed  by  Eros,  must  perpetually  bring  into  existence 
new  c  onf igurations  of  form,  Eros  forever  outreaches  the 
power  of  the  imagination  to  confine  it  within  a  given  shape. 
Like  a  flame, it  is  forever  consuming  and,  at  the  same  time. 
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forever  refining.   That  ultimate  refinement  is  the  recov- 
ery of  pure  Leing  in  which  protot^/pe  end  antitype  become 
one  and  both  disappear.   Tlie  principle  of  opposition  which 
makes  objects  or  images  to  appear  out  of  the  Heraclitean 
flux  Is  stilled  into  a  motionless  Nirvana.   How  clearly 
Shelley  perceived  this  ultimate  unpredicated  state  as  early 
as  1815  can  be  seen  in  his  essay  On  Life .   Associating 
Eros  with  life  itself,  he  says: 

The  mist  of  familiarity  obscures  from  us  the  wonder  of  our 
being.   We  are  struck  witli  adTiiration  at  some  of  its 
transient  modif icaticns,  tut  it  is  itself  the  ^^reat  -niracle. 
Vllhat  are  the  changes  of  empires,  the  wreck  of  dynasties, 
with  the  opinions  which  supported  themj   what  is  the  birth 
and  the  extinction  of  religious  and.   political  systems  to 
life?   Wfhet  are  the  revolutions  of  the  globe  w'  Ich  ":e    in- 
habit^ and  the  operations  of  the  elements  of  which  it  is 
composed,  compared  to  life?   Wliet  is  the  universe  of  stars, 
and  suns,  of  w  ich  this  inhabited  eart?-  is  one,  and  their 
motions,  and  their  destiny,  compared  with  life?  Life,  the 

treat  miracle,  we  admire  not,  because  it  is  so  miraculous, 
t  is  well  that  we  are  thus  siiielded  by  the  familiarity  of 
what  is  at  once  so  certain  and  so  unfathomable,  from  an 
astonishment  which  would  otherwise  absorb  and  overawe  the 
functions  of  that  which  is  its  object.^^ 

This  statement  of  Shelley's  ecboes,  in  a  3urious  way, 
the  last  words  of  Dlotima  to  Socrates  in  the  Symposium. 
Once  again,  it  is  im  ortant  to  rote  that  Shelley,  in  his 
reading,  sought  analogues  for  those  interior  experiences 
which  were  peculiar  to  his  nature.   That  these  analogues 
helped  him  to  shape  his  vision  is  evident;   but  the  assist- 
ance took  the  form  of  confirmations  of  what  was  already 
present  within  himself.   He  was  in  this  sense  the  true  Pla- 
tonlst;   all  his  knowledge  was  a  form  of  reminiscence. 
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Plato,  more  than  any  other  anthor,  was  the  midwife  v^o   as- 
sisted at  its  1 irth.   In  other  words,  after  all  the  so- 
called  sources  have  teen  examined  and  related  to  Shelley^s 
apocalyptic  vision,  one  Is  :^crced  teck  to  sorrcthln^;  like 
Plato's  own  nyth  to  provide  not  the  real  niccownt,  but  the 
likely  account  of  titetr   origin.   When  Jung  was  confronted 
with  the  extraordinary  re-occurrence  of  the  archetypal  flL;- 
ures  and  patterns  of  primitive  myth  in  the  dreams  of  h:!s 
patients  he  was  led  to  posit  s  racial  unconscious  to  explain 
it.   The  materials  trjct  Shelley  shaped  into   an  im.s£lnatlre 
pattern  cannot  be  accoiinted  for  by  a  series  of  footnotes 
as  in  Eliot's  The  Wasteland .   Vilien  it  is  confronted  by  a 
poet  like  Shelley,  It  is  evident  that  the  field  of  literary 
criticism  is  still  in  a  very  primitive  stage.   His  prose 
works  are  full  of  suggestions  that  have  been  taken  up  by 
anthropologists,  archaeolo_,ist3  and  psychologists.   It  may 
very  well  be,  as  Professor  Prye   su^t^ests,  that  these  re- 
lated fields  of  investigation  are  the  ground  work  for  a 
science  of  literary  criticism,^-'- 

The  prose  works  of  1015  present  a  constellation  of 
ideas,  the  implications  of  w^^lch  were  to  be  worked  out  in  the 
poetry  of  his  maturity.   Shelley's  evolution  as  a  poet, 
moving  spirally  not  lineally,  follows,  under  the  propulsion 
of  Eros,  a  pattern  that  reveals  four  fairly  distinct  phases: 
love  as  a  cosmic  principle  making  for  harmony  In  the  universe 
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(Queen  Mab  and  Prometheus  Unbound )t  love  as  the  personal  de- 
sire of  the  prototype  for  its  antitype  (Alastorand  Epipsy- 
chidion);   love  as  the  sole  law  of  the  moral  world  (The 
Revolt  of  Islam);  love  as  mystical  union  with  the  One 
(Adonais) »   The  poems  listed  in  parenthesis,  of  course, 
cannot  be  limited  to  any  one  of  these  phases;   they  present 
rather  the  '^ore  cljaracteT'istic  expression  of  a  particular 
phase, w'lile  gathering,  as  in  a  spiral,  other  phases  into  it. 

These  poems  present  two  aspects  of  Shelley 's  apocaljrp- 
tlc  vision;   one  personal,  the  other  racial.  The  evolution 
of  both  aspects  shows  Shelley  moving  from  a  partial  failure 
to  ultimate  success;   from  Alastor  to  Epipsyc'  idion  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  (^ueen  Mab  to  Prometheus  Unbound  on  the 
other.   In  The  revolt  of  Islam,  he  made  his  first  attempt 
to  combine  the  personal  (Laon  end  Cythna)  with  the  racial 
(human  regeneration);  not  until  Fromfcbheus  Unboiuid.  however, 
were  the  two  apocalyptic  themes  fused  into  a  single  organic 
vision* 

To  trace  the  growth  of  Shelley  as  a  poet  is  to  examine 
the  gradual  clarification  of  his  central  and  controlling 
vision  of  the  wholeness  of  the  cosmos  embracing  both  nature 
and  man.   Propelled  by  Eros,  he  sought  to  resurrect  the 
entire  universe  into  the  form  of  a  spiritual  body  which 
would  be  the  antitype  of  that  prototype  within  himself. 
This  imaginative  re-creation  Shelley  described  as  the  desire 
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within  the  poet  to  arrest  ^'r-m  decay  "the  visitations  of 
the  divinity  within  Man,"   As  an  apocalyptic  poet,  he 
could  not  rest  until  the  entire  cosmos  had  been  transfigur- 
ed into  an  image  of  that  inner  divinity,  the  "soul  within 
the  soul  ", 

In  the  Hymn  to  Intellectual  Eeauty,  which  is,  a s  it 
were,  the  poet's  manifesto,  Shelley  dedicates  himself  to 
this  task.   He  speaks,  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  poem, 
of  that  "awful  shadow  of  unseen  Power",  which  visits  tJiis 
"various  world  with  an  inconstant  wing",  and  jjoes  on  to  say 
how,  in  the  midst  of  his  quest  to  resolve  the  riddle  of 
existence,  that  shadow  fell  tipon  him.  This  visitation,  he 
says,  led  him  to  dedicate  his  powers  to  that  rrysterlous 
force,  to  becone  the  incarnation  o f  that  shadow,  the  redeem- 
er who  would  lift  the  veil  of  familiarity  from  the  world 
and  reveal  its  "awful  Loveliness", 

The  disciple  of  Eros,  however,  cannot,  as  Plato  says, 
be  content  with  shadows.   He  must  ultimately  penetrate 
beyond  the  shadow  world  of  images,  beyond  the  analo^ia  vis- 
ionis  to  Peauty  itself.   Whatever  is  created  in  the  name 
of  Eros  does  not  partake  of  true  Feing  for  Eros  is  not  a  god, 
but  a  daemon  who  shows  the  way  in  the  world  of  Pecomlng  to 
the  world  of  Being.   Poetry,  while  "a  moving  image  of  eter- 
nity" is,   above  all,  an  image.   It   is  complete  in  itself 
as  a  pattern  of  words  and  images, and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
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Is  the  reflected  shadow  of  that  wMch  casts  It, 

This  dual  nature  of  poetry,  like  the  dual  nature  of 
Eros  who  Is  the  offspring  of  Plenty  and  Want,  can  be  Illus- 
trated with  reference  to  Keats  fe  Ode  on  &   Grecian  Um  In 
which  both  the  completeness  and  the  Incompleteness  of  a 
work  of  art  are  shown  not  so  much  In  statement  as  in  the  im- 
ages themselves.   The  function  of  art,  says  Keats,  is  to 
arrest  a  moment  of  beauty  (a  moment  of  Imaginative  percep- 
tion wh'ch  Shelley  would  call  a  "visitation  of  the  divinity 
in  Man**)  In  order  that  it  might  be  released  from  mutabil- 
ity (the  world  of  nature)  by  giving  it  permanent  form. 
To  the  extent  to  w  ich  any  work  of  art  is  an  eternal  form, 
it  participates  in  Form  itself  (in  the  Platonic  sense)  and 
therefore  is  the  Image  of  truth  or  truth  knowable  on  earth. 
Hence : 

"Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty,"  -  that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know. 

The  phrase  "on  earth**,  however,  is  on  Important  qaalifica- 

tlon.  The  "silent  form"  of  the  Grecian  Urn,  he  says,  "dost 

tease  us  out  of  thought/  As  doth  eternity".   Does  this 

statement  mean  that  art  adumbrates  a  truth  beyond  the  reach 

of  art?   'iliere  is  evidence  within  the  images  themselves 

that  suggests  it  does.   The  bride  on  the  Urn  is  "still  un- 

ravlsh'd",  the  lover  can  never  kiss  "though  winning  near  the 

goal",  and  the  Urn  itself  is  a  "Cold  Pastora''"  where  boughs 

can  never  shed  their  leaves  (or  bear  fruit)  »^A     Spring  is 
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eternal  (and  therefore  there  Is  no  harvest).   It  would 
appear  that  the  images,  complete  within  the  total  pattern 
of  the  poem,  suggest  or  evoke  a  truth  beyond  their  reach. 
That  truth  is  Being  itself  where  the  bride  is  ravished  and 
yet  chaste,  the  lover  onjoys  his  love  without  the  satiety 
of  love,  and  the  trees  shed  their  leaves  and  yot  do  not  die, 
A  world,  in  ot  er  words,  where  eternity  is  not  something 
arrested,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  a  wheel  -making  Its  endless 
cyclic  rrund  of  death  and  regeneration. 

The  ambiguity  of  the  poetic  image  Plato  wonld  explain 
in  terms  of  the  nature  of  Eros.   Eros,  he  says,  is  neither 
a  mortal  nor  an  immortal  but  a  daemon  wo  acts  as  a  mediator 
between  the  world  of  Eecoming  and  the  world  of  Telng.   The 
soul,  in  its  fallen  condition o f  flesh,  yearns  to  behold 
once  again  the  world  of  the  Forms.   Eros  is  the  personifi- 
cation of  that  yearning,  the  principle  of  generation  which, 
out  of  tb.e  memory  of  pre-exlstence,  brings  forth  images 
of  inmiortality.   These  images  are  the  expression  of  some- 
thing immortal  and  eternal  in  mortality,  approximations  of 
that  state  of  Being  which  the  soul  originally  enjoyed* 

They  approximate  Being  in  the  realm  of  Becoming  be-» 
cause  they  find  their  source  in  the  memory  of  the  Forms, 
At  tht  sl^ht  of  beautiful  objects, those  images,  lying  dor- 
m.ant  in  the  unconscious,  are,  as  it  were,  awakened  and  as- 
sume an  autonomous  life  of  their  own.   Hence  Plato  defines 
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memory  as  "t\,e   science  of  escape".   Ultimately  it  is  poss- 
ible to  resurrect  all  the  images  from  the  fallen  state  of 
forgetfulness  at  w  Ich  time  the  total  pattern  of  images 
reflects  the  soul's  original  condition,   V.hen  this  occui'S 
-  and  for  Plato  it  requires  the  met:  od  of  dialectic  -  the 
soul  beholds  itself  in  the  creation  of  Its  antitype.   At 
that  moment,  says  Plato,  the  ima;;e,  as  It  were,  dissolves 
and  the  so  1  is  left  in  the  contemplation  of  Itself  in  a 
state  of  total  recollection. 

In  that  :'ear  of  illumination,  1815,  Shelley  not  only 
dedicated  himself  to  poetry  but  described  its  limits.  "We 
dimly  see  ",  he  spys, 

within  our  Intellectual  nature  a  miniature  as  5t  were  of 
our  entire  self,  yet  deprived  of  all  that  ve   condemn  or 
despise,  the  ideal  prototype  of  everything  excellent  or 
lovely  that  we  are  capable  of  conceiving  as  telonfiing  to 
the  nature  of  man  ...  a  soul  within  our  soul  that  des- 
cribes a  circle  around  its  proper  paradise.  ^^ 

This  circle  around  the  paradise  of  the  prototype  within 
the  sonl  is  the  form  of  Ms  apocalyptic  vision.   The  con- 
tent of  that  circle  was,  in  1815,  but  dimly  perceived. 
Gradually,  however,  the  veils  were  lifted  until  he  achieved, 
in  Prometheus  Unbound,  a  total  perception  of  tlie  content  of 
that  circle.  And  with  that  total  perception  he  met,  like 
the  Magus  Zoroaster  In  Prometheus  Unbound  (I,  1,  192),  his 
own  Image  and  was  united  with  liimself ,   He  had  discovered 
the  Imageless  truth,  the  real  apocalypse  of  which  his  own 
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created  vision  was  the  a  alo;iuo.   The  "dome  of  many-colour- 
ed glass"  was  smashed  and  his  "spirit's  light"  satiated 
"the  void  circumference". 


Chapter  4 
SHELLEY'S  CONCEPTION  OF  THE  APOCALYPTIC  VISION 

On  the  basis  of  the  previous  three  chapters  It  is 
possible  to  gather  together  various  threads  and  define  the 
nature  of  Shelley's  apocalyptic  vision.   The  word  <rfi\oKetA4/N|'»./ 
means  an  unveiling  or  an  uncovering.   For  Shelley,  this 
unveiling  is  a  revelation  of  the  divinity  in  man.   Within 
man,  he  says,  there  exists  oofcentially  an  ideal  self  which 
he  variou.sly  describes  as  the  "prototype",   "a  being  with- 
in our  being"^  and  a  "soul  within  our  soul,"^   Outside 
the  mind  of  man  there  exists  a  shapeless  mass  of  sensations 
which  imcress  themselves  upon  the  mind  where  they  assume 
a  certain  order  that  reflects  the  inner  nature  of  the  per- 
ceiver.   The  ideal  self  within  man,  viewed  in  terms  of  Its 
potential,  is  a  shaping  spirit  and  it  Is  this  shaping 
spirit  or  Imagination  that  reduces  the  mass  of  sensations 
from  without  to  an  imaginative  order  which  Shelley  calls 
the  "antitype"^  of  the  prototype  within  man.   Imagination 
Is  therefore  a  creative  power  because  it  transforms  what 
is  merely  potential  both  within  man  and  in  nature  into  a 
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realized  form.   It  Is  this  realized  form  that  Is  the  revel- 
ation of  the  divinity  In  man. 

In  the  Tlmaeus,  Shelley  thought  he  recognized.  In  Its 
archetypal  form,  the  way  in  which  the  creative  imagination 
works.   Necessity  is  the  barren  chaos  of  sensations  which 
the  Demi-urge  (the  shaping  spirit  of  Imagination  from  Shel- 
ley's point  of  view)  wins  over  by  persuasion  to  what  is 
best,  so  that  the  universe  stands  revealed  as  the  image  of 
that  world  of  Forms  in  whose  presence  the  soul,  prior  to 
its  descent  into  a  body,  stood,   Shelley  interprets  Plato's 
world  of  Forms  as  the  prototype  within  man. 

There  is,  however,  Shelley  says,  a  danger  Inherent 
in  the  realization  of  irnaginative  form.   When  the  proto- 
type stands  forth  in  the  creation  of  its  own  Image,  that 
Image  tends,  with  time,  to  break  loose  from  its  source  and 
take  on  an  autonomous  existence  of  its  own.   When  this 
happens  the  universe  (whose  form,  viewed  in  terms  of  its 
origin,  is  the  created  Image  of  the  prototype)  is  conceived 
as  something  separate  from  the  mind  of  the  perceiver  and 
therefore,  in  some  sense,  set  over  a_ainst  man  as  object  to 
subject,  as  thing  to  thought.   Tliis  mode  of  perception 
Shelley  identifies  with  reason  which,  he  says,  stands  In 
relation  to  the  imat^ination  "as  the  body  to  the  spirit,  as 
the  shadow  to  the  substance."^   When  ima  -inatlon  falls  and 
reason  assumes  control,  the  s  drlt  that  informs  body  is 
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lost  and  the  substance  that  casts  its  shadow  Is  forgotten. 
Men  live  in  a  world  that  resenlles  Plato's  cave  in  the 
Republic. 

The  visionary  forms  of  poetry,  therefore,  must  be  con- 
tinuously recreated  from  their  source  in  the  prototype  with- 
in man.   Unless  this  process  of  recreation  is  continuous, 
poetry  descends  to  do^^ma.   The  revelation  of  the  divinity 
in  man  separates  itself  from  man  and  becomes  a  God  whose 
authority  is  imposed  from  without  through  a  set  of  insti- 
tutions erected  in  Kls  name.   When  this  happens  (as  in 
the  case  of  Christianity  according  to  Shelley)  poets  must 
arise  who,  like  Prometheus,  steal  the  creative  fire  from 
God  and  return  it  to  men  where  it  properly  belongs.   Thus, 
for  Shelley,  all  poetry  written  since  the  dawn  of  human 
history  is  a  sln;j;le  cyclic  oem  to  which  all  poets  have 
contributed  in  their  effort  continuously  to  recreate  its 
single  archetypal  vision. 

The  apocalyptic  nature  of  poetry,  therefore,  lies  in 
its  unveiling  of  the  divinity  in  man  through  a  continuous 
process  of  recreating  Its  archetypal  iorm.   Poetry,  says 
Shelley,  "reproduces  the  common  Universe  of  which  we  are 
portions  and  percipients,  and  it  purges  from  our  Inward 
sight  the  film  of  familiarity  which  obscures  from  us  the 
wonder  of  our  being, "^   It  "withdraws  life's  dark  veil  from 
before  the  scene  of  things";'''  once  that  "dark  veil"  is  re- 
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moved  the  prototype  (the  "wonder  of  our  being")  stands  re- 
vealed In  the  creation  of  Its  antitype,  w' Ich  is  the  entire 
\iniverse  transfigured  by  a  moment  of  imaginative  percep- 
tion. 

It  transmutes  all  that  it  touches,  and  every  form  moving 
within  the  radiance  of  its  presence  is  changed  by  wondrous 
svmpathy   to  an  incarnation  of  the  spirit  w-ilc>.  it  breathes; 
Its  secret  alchemy  turns  to  potable  gold  the  poisonous 
waters  which  flow  from  death  through  life;   it  strips  the 
veil  of  familiarity  from  the  world,  and  lays  bare  the  naked 
and  sleepln:^;  beauty,  w'lch  is  t^e   spirit  of  Its  forms ,° 

The  lanlverse  imaged  forth  "as  an  incarnation  of  the 
■plrit"  is  the  antitype  of  the  divinity  in  man,  and  Is 
presented,  therefore,  in  the  form  of  myth.  As  soon  as  Shel- 
ley became  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  creative  imagina- 
tion, he  became  a  poet  in  search  of  a  yth  within  which  he 
could  express  his  own  apocalyptic  vision.   No  poet,  of 
course,  simply  Incorporates  another  poet's  myth  Into  his 
own  poetry:  myth  stands  in  need  of  continuous  recreation. 
What  myth  does  is  to  define  a  poetic  tradition  through  its 
alle^'iancfc  to  a  single  archetypal  form.   Toward  the  dis- 
covery of  that  form  Shelley  was  guided  by  his  reeding  of 
Plato  (among  others)  whose  mythical  foun-^ations  were  In  Or- 
phlsm.   In  Orphlsm  Shelley  rediscovered  the  Cionysian  myth 
and  set  to  work  to  recreate  it  out  of  his  own  lmaf];lnatlon. 
The  choice  of  the  Dlonyslan  myth,  however,  was  governed  by 
other  factors  than  his  readin^^  of  Plato,  and  these  factors 
must  now  be  considered. 
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With  the  possible  exception  of  Coleridge,  Shelley's 
reading  covered  a  wider  ran^;e  than  any  other  English  Roman- 
tic poet.   His  early  reading  during  the  period  around  1812 
was  centred  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Enlightenment,  both 
French  and  English,   Between  1812  end  1815,  there  's  a 
shift  in  emphasis  from  the  Enlightenment  to  Greelc  literature, 
Greek  literature  continued  throughout  the  rest  of  his  life 
to  dominate  his  reading.   Coupled  with  his  consuming  In- 
terest in  Greek  literature  was  a  steadily  increasing  inter- 
est In  the  ' Ible,  especially  the  New  Testament  and  "portions 
of  the  Old  Testament  -  the  Psalms,  the  Fook  of  Job,  the 
Prophet  Isaiah,  and  others,  the  sublime  poetry  of  which", 
says  Mary  Shelley,  "filled  him  with  delight,"®   Viewed  in 
terms  of  their  imaginative  form,  eacb  of  these  literary 
traditions  presents,  either  implicitly  or  explicitly,  an 
apocalyptic  vision:   In  the  philosophy  of  the  Enlightenment, 
a  secular  apocalypse  rooted  in  the  doctrine  of  progress 
and  perfectibility;   in  Greek  literature,  a  pagan  apocalypse 
rooted  in  the  doctrine  of  Eros;   in  the  literature  of  the 
Bible,  9  Christian  apocalypse  rooted  in  the  doctrine  of 
Agape,   For  Shelley,  with  his  knowledge  of  Orphlsm,  the 
apocalyptic  vision  inherent  in  Christianity  and  the  Enlight- 
enment were  arrested,  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  their 
foundations.   The  Christian  apocalypse,  Shelley  believed, 
had  its  foimiat  on  in  the  concept  of  Jehovah,  while  the 
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apocalypse  of  the  L'nlightenr.ent  had  Its  foundation  In  the 
concept  of  Nature.   The  Dionysian  myth,  on  the  other  hand, 
provided  the  total  form  of  the  apocalypse  within  v.hlch  both 
Christianity  and  the  Enlli^htenment  were  imaginatively  re- 
created and  fulfilled. 

Shelley's  conception  of  the  Elble  In  1812  is  record- 
ed at  length  in  his  Notes  to  Qu-^en  Mab.   While  that  con- 
ception reflects  the  attitude  of  a  "votary  of  Peason"  who 
views  all  myth  simply  as  the  ignorance  of  natural  causes 
among  a  barbarous  people,  it  nevertheless  underwent  no  radi- 
cal modifications  in  his  later  years.   In  the  ^Totes,  he 
says  that  "Kilton's  poem  alone  will  give  peimanency  to  the 
remembrance  cf  its  absurdities" •     And  precisely  the  same 
point  of  view  is  expressed  in  A  Defense  of  Poetry;   "com- 
mentators", he  says,  "will  be  learnedly  employed  in  eluci- 
dating tliij   religion  of  ancestral  Europe,  only  not  utterly 
forgotten  because  It  win  ftave  teen  stamped  with  the  eternity 
of  Milton's  genius  ."■^•'-   Whet  he  has  to  say  about  the  con- 
tent of  the  Bible  in  the  ITotes  to  (^ueen  Mab,  therefore, 
represents  a  point  of  view  consistently  hela  thsrou^ont  his 
life.   tor   this  reason,  it  may  be  quoted  at  length.   "A 
book",  Le;  says, 

is  ^ ut  into  our  hands  when  children,  called  the  i ible,  the 
purport  of  v;hose  history  is  briefly  t  is:  That  God  made 
the  earth  in  six  days,  and  there  planted  a  delightful  gar- 
den. In  which  he  v^laced  the  first  pair  of  hunjan  beings. 
In  the  midst  of  this  f^arden  he  planted  a  tree,  whose  fruit, 
although  within  their  reach, they  were  forbidden  to  touch. 
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That  the  Devil,  In  the  shape  of  a  snake,  persuaded  thetn  to 
eat  of  t'is  fruit;   in  consequence  of  which  God  condemned 
both  of  them  and  their  posterity  yet  unborn,  to  satisfy 
his  justice  by  their  eter-nal  misery.   That,  four  thousand 
years  after  these  events  (the  human  race  in  the  mean  while 
havin,?  >;one  unredeemed  to  perdition),  '"'od  en-  endered  with 
the  betrothed  wife  of  a  carpenter  In  Judea  (whose  virginity 
was  nevertheless  uninjured),  and  be/^at  a  Son,  whose  name 
was  ciosus  Christ;   and  w^^o  was  crucified  and  died,  in  order 
that  nc  more  men  mir^ht  be  devoted  to  hell-fire,  he  bearing 
the  burthen  of  his  Father's  displeasure  by  proxy.   The 
book  states,  In  addition,  that  the  houI  of  v/hoever  disbe- 
lieves this  sacrifice  will  be  burned  with  everlasting  fire.-^^ 

It  is  evident  from  this  account  of  the  content  of 
the  Bible  that,  in  Shelley's  opinion,  it  is  dominated 
throughout  by  the  image  of  Jeliovah,  an  angry  and  vengeful 
God  who  visits  judgment  upon  the  human  race,  »Vhether  or 
not  Shelley's  understanding  of  the  Bible  was  governed  by 
his  reading  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  rather  than  the  Bible 
itself,  it  is  impossible  to  say.   It  is  qirte  evident, 
however,  from  his  liotes  to  ^.^ueen  Msb  that,  in  his  comments 
on  the  i^ible,  he  had  Milton's  poem  in  mind,  and  that  the 
poem,  with  its  "distorted  notions  of  invisible  things**^'' 
had  made  a  profound  impression  upon  him. 

These  same  distorted  notions,  Shelley  believed,  were 

characteristic  of  most  Christian  art.   His  comments  six 

years  later  on  tlichelan  ;elo's  vision  of  the  apocalypse 

painted  in  fresco  on  the  vault  of  the  Sis tine  Chapel,  for 

example,  reveal  that  he  still  held  t?ie  same  attitude  which 

he  expresses  in  his  !\otes  to  (^ueen  Mab. 

In  the  picture  to  which  I  allude  God  is  leaning  out  of 
Heaven,  as  it  were  eagerly  enjoying  the  final  scene  of  the 
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Infernal  tragedy  ho  set  up  the  TTnlverse  to  act.   The  Holy 
Ghost  In  the  shape  of  a  dove  is  under  him.   Under  the 
Holy  Ghost  stands  J ssus  Christ  In  an  attitude  of  harangu- 
ing the  asseTT-My,   TV^_s  figure  w1  ich  his  subject,  or  rather 
the  view  which  It  became  him  to  take  of  It,  ought  to  have 
modelled  of  a  cbItti  severe  awe-lnsr)lrlng  T.ajesty,  terrible 
yet  lovely.  Is  In  the  attitude  of  common  place  resentment. 
On  one  side  of  this  figure  ere  the  elect,  on  the  other  the 
host  of  ■■eaven,..flofltlnj^  onward  and  radiant  with  the  ever- 
lastings ll;,ht  (I  presk  in  t'o  E^lrlt  of  their  faith),  which 
had  consumed  their  -' crtal  veil.  They  are  In  fact  very  or- 
dinary reople.   Felov;,  Is  the  iclral  purgstory,  i  Iniar/ino, 
in  raid  air.  In  the  s  hapes  of  rr^lrits,  some  o  f  whom  daemons 
are  dragging  down,  others  fallin-  as  it  were  by  their  own 
weight,  others  half  ecapended  in  thet  I.a^omet-cof f 'n  kind 
of  attitude  which  roat  >roderate  Christians  I  elieve  expect 
to  assume.  Every  step  towards  hell  approximates  to  the 
region  of  the  artist's  exclusive  -owcr.   "Jh-ere  is  iTeat 
imagination  in  many  of  the  situations  of  these  unfortunate 
spirits.   But  hell  and  death  are  his  real  sphere.   The 
bottom  of  tie  picture  is  divided  by  a  lofty  rock.  In  which 
t>  ere  is  a  cavern,  v  cse  entrance  is  thronged  by  devils, 
some  coming  in  with  spirits,  some  ^^oinr  out  for  prey.   The 
tlood  red  ll^ht  of  t^e  fiery  abyss  jlows  tiirmr.h  their 
dark  forms.   On  one  side  are  the  devils  in  ill  hideous 
forms  strug'^ling  with  the  darned  wl.o  have  received  the  sen- 
tence at  the  redeemer's  tl-j'one,  and  chained  in  all  forms  of 
af'f  ny  by  knotted  serpents,  end  writhing  on  t':c  era  s  in 
every  variety  of  torture.   On  the  other  are  tne  dead  com- 
lri£^  out  of  their  eiraves,  horritle  forms.  Such  is  the  famous 
"Day  of  Judgment**  of  Klchael  Angelo.  -  a  kind  of  Titus 
Andron|cus  in  painting:  but  t'-e  aut 'Or  surely  no  Shakes- 
peare.^^ 

Shelley's  abhorrence  of  the  Old  Testament  Jehovah 
must  be  understood  in  relptlon  to  his  distinct  antl-primi- 
tivism.   "Later  and  -^ore  correct  observations",  he  says 
in  the  Bis  say  on  Chrlstiaoity,  "have  Inatructea  us  that  un- 
civilized man  Is  the  -^ost  pernicious  and  miserable  of  beings, 
and  that  the  violence  and  injustice,  which  are  the  genuine 
indloat'ons  of  real  inequality  obtain  in  the  society  of 
these  beings  with-^^it  mixture  snd  palliation. "-^"^   The  figure 
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of  Jebovah  Is  the  archetypal  image  of  the  rind  of  uncivil- 
ized man,  for  the  mind  ofOod,  as  he  points  out  in  A  Defense 
of  Poetry,  "is  itself  the  image  of  all  other  minds. "•'■^ 
What  he  reflects,  therefore,  is  "the  llmitedness  of  their 
views,  and  their  ignorance  of  natural  causes."^'''   And 
where  men  are  Ignorant  of  natural  causes.  Nature,  v;hen 
yl«wed  as  something  separate,  mysterious  and  remote,  becomes 
an  object  of  terror. 

"Every  epoch,"  says  Shelley  in  A  Pefense  of  Poetry, 
"under  names  mere  or  less  specious,  has  deified  its  pecul- 
iar errors;   Revenge  is  the  naked  idol  of  the  worship  of 
a  semi-barbarous  age",^®   The  role  of  Christ  in  the  New 
Testament,  Shelley  believed,  v/as  to  destroy  this  "naked 
idol"  of  the  Jews  by  replacing  it  with  a  vision  of  the 
"divinity  5n  Ifan"  which  Is  the  image  of  God.   To  Christ, 
in  his  Essay  on  Christianity,  he  attributes  the  following 
sentiments : 

Whoever  has  maintained  with  his  own  heart  the  strictest 
correspondence  of  confidence,  w;  o  dares  to  exainine  and  to 
estimate  every  imagination  which  suggests  itself  to  his 
mind,  who  is  that  w'  ich  he  designs  to  become,  and  only  as- 
pires to  that  w'  * ch  the   divinity  of  his  own  nature  shall 
consider  and  approve  -  he,  has  already  s  een  God.-"-^ 

But  this  radical  vision  of  God  fiom  within  was  immediately 
rejected  by  the  barbarous  worshippers  of  Jehovah  and  "Jesus 
was  sacrificed  to  the  honor  of  that  Cod  with  whom  he  was 
afterwards  confounded,""^   The  crucifixion,  in  other  words, 
was  the  victory  of  Jehovah  over  the  vision  of  Christ. 
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Because  Christianity  views  the  crucifixion  as  a 

redemptive  act,  rather  than  an  epitome  of  Ignorance  and 

superstition  handed  down  from  a  semi-barbarous  age,  it  Is 

simply  the  oerpetuation  of  Jehovah  worship,  the  tyranny  of 

an  uncivilized  past  over  a  tiore  enlightened  present.   "It 

Is  of  importance,  therefore,"  Shelley  says, 

to  dlst"'.ngulsh  between  the  pretended  character  of  this 
being  as  the  son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and 
his  real  character  as  a  man,  who,  for  a  vain  attempt  to 
reform  t  he  world,  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life  to  that 
overbearing  tyranny  which  has  since  so  lon^  desolated  the 
universe  in  his  name.   Whilst  the  one  is  a  h/pocritical 
demon,  who  announces  himself  as  the  God  of  compassion  and 
peace,  even  wh^st  he  stretches  forth  his  Mood-red  hand 
with  the  swon'  of  discord  to  waste  the  earth,  having  con- 
fessedly devised  t'-l^s  scheme  of  desolation  from  eternity; 
the  other  stands  in  the  foremost  l^st  of  t'-ose  true  heroes, 
who  have  died  In  the  glorious  martyrdom  of  liberty,  and 
have  braved  torture,  contempt,  and  poverty,  in  the  cause 
of  suffering  humanity ,^^ 

To  isolate  the  vision  of  Christ  from  the  context  of 
Jehovah  became,  for  Shelley,  intimately  connected  with  his 
role  as  an  apocalyptic  -oet.   Two  ijossltllities  were  open 
to  him:  he  co  ild,  like  Blake,  recreate  in  his  own  poetry 
the  vision  of  Christ  by  creating  his  own  myth  based  upon 
Biblical  symbolism,  or  be  could  turn  to  another  body  of 
myth  altogether.   The  latter  possibility  he  chose  for  reas- 
ons that  tr'ust  now  be  explored. 

Fundamental  to  Godwin's  wl^ole  system  was  his  con- 
viction that  man,  in  all  his  actions,  should  be  governed 
by  hla  own  inner  nature.   The  only  excuse  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  authority  from  without  was  a  lack  of  man's  conscious- 
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ness  of  himself  as  a  rational,  and  therefore  moral,  being. 
Ideally  conceived,  man  is  capable,  through  his  reason,  of 
comprehending  the  order  of  the  universe  and  patterning  his 
own  behaviour  upon  that  order.   Implicit  in  t-  is  concep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  man  is  the  belief  in  a  real  identity 
between  the  inner  life  of  a  rational  being  and  the  outer 
order  of  the  cosr.os.   Man,  as  he  actually  is,  however,  is 
out  of  harmony  with  the  universal  order  that  surrounds  him, 
and  this  disharmony  between  man  and  the  universe  is  the 
result  of  the  restriction  of  his  consciousness. 

Godwin's  view  of  the  relationship  between  man  and 
the  universe  is  typical  of  the  philosophy  of  the  v,-hole  En- 
lightenment.  The  eighteenth -century  passion  for  the 
moral  reformation  ol  society,  of  which  Shelley's  Queen  Mab 
is  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  poetic  statement  In 
English  literature,  found  its  centre  In  the  belief  that  man, 
under  the  guidance  of  reason,  was  perfect  ble  and  that 
progress  toward  that  perfection  was  inevitable  so  long  as 
he  was  rational.   The  great  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of 
this  state  of  perfection  was  the  superstitions  that  had 
been  inherited  from  the  Christian  past.   Like  many  of  the 
moral  reformers  of  the  Enlightenment  (some  of  whom  Shelley 
quotes  In  his  Notes  to  Queen  Mab),  Shelley  believed  that, 
for  any  enlightened  man,  Christianity  v/as  obsolete: 
"men  will  laugh  as  heartily  at  grace,  faith,  rede-'ption, 
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and  original  sin,  as  they  now  do  at  the  metamorphoses  of 
Jupiter,  the  miracles  of  Romlah  saTnts,  the  efficacy  of 
witchcraft,  and  the  appearance  of  departed  spirits. "^^ 

Tlie  words,  "grace,  faith,  redemption,  and  origin- 
al sin",  all  imply  that,  in  the  Christian  scheme,  the  nat- 
ural man  is,  in  so?:;e  sens? ,  depraved  along  with  the  entire 
order  of  nature.   If  he  is  to  be  restored  to  his  original 
unf alien  condition,  therefore,  he  rust  transcend  nature 
(including  his  ovm  human  nature).   To  transcend  nature, 
however,  is  Iraposslb]©  and  to  atte^^pt  It,  on  tlie  basis  of 
his  own  volition,  is  simply  to  rep oat  the  original  crime 
of  Adam  and  re -confirm  his  own  natural  depravity.   All 
purely  human  effort,  therefore,  is  a  vicious  circle  which 
begins  and  ends  in  sin.   This  being  the  universal  condi- 
tion of  humanity,  only  supernatural  intervention  can  pro- 
vide a  way  out.   Upon  this  premise  emerged  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  A^ape,  a  doctr'ne  utterly  distinct  from  any- 
thing associated  with  natural  love  and  applicable  only  to 
the  nature  of  God,  and  God,  not  as  comprehended  by  reason, 
but  as  accepted  by  faith.   It  is  precisely  against  this 
w  ole  conception  of  natural  depravity  with  its  attendant 
doctrine  of  Agape  that  the  moral  reformers  rebelled. 

The  doctrine  of  Agape  involves  a  view  of  God  as  a 
Being  utterly  distinct  and  separate  from  man •  The  a  'thop- 
Ity  of  the  God  of  \gape,  therefore,  does  not,  as  In  the  case 
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of  Eros,  dictate  from  within  man;   He  Imposes  from  without. 
And  t'-is  is  the  sort  of  authority  thst  ^oth  Godwin  and 
Shelley  reject.  Confronted  hy  such  a  doctrine  concerning 
the  rature  of  God  only  two  points  of  view  are  possible; 
either  God  is  good  and  man  is  depraved  or  '>^ian  is  good  and 
God  is  a  tyrant.   If  one  begins,  Shelley  implies  in  Queen 
Mab,  with  the  premise  th'  t  man  Is  depraved,  then,  viewed 
thi»ough  the  eyes  of  depravity,  the  tyrant  God  Is  the  epitome 
of  moral  virtue,  and  the  more  '^ortals  He  derms,  the  more 
it  redounds  to  J'la  glory.   Agape,  therefore.  Is  really  ha- 
tred and  revenge,  masquerading  as  love,  a  God  who  pretends 
to  compassion  and  peace  "even  whilst  he  stretches  forth  his 
blood -red  hand  with  the  sword  of  discord  to  waste  the  earth, 
having  confessedly  devised  this  scheme  of  desolation  from 
eternity,"   In  other  words,  behind  the  mask  cf  Agape,  Je- 
hovah Is  lurking.   The  Christian  apocalypse  is  the  unmaak- 
ing  of  Jehovah  which  is  the  revelation  of  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment, a  vorlta^  le  blood-bath  of  sufferlnp:  humanity  who,  like 
Christ,  are  tortured  by  the  angry  slaves  of  Jehovah.  So 
far  as  Shelley  was  concerned,  there  was  no  piece  for  the  ris- 
en Christ  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah  which  Is  Institutional 
Christianity^ 

The  alternative  possibility,  namely,  that  man  is 
good  and  God  Is  a  tyrant,  involves,  when  lma'--:1  natively  un- 
derstood and  expressed  In  terms  of  myth,  the  figure  of  Pro- 
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raethean  man  resurrects n,<^  his  lost  divinity  by  stealing  fire 
from  the  .^ods  and  turning  that  creative  oower  to  Ms  own 
use.   Within  the  framework  of  the  Promethean  myth  a  vision 
of  the  risen  Christ  was  oosslble,  and  Shelley,  In  Prornethe- 
U3  Unbojndj  makes  clear  the  identity  of  his  archetypal  hero 
with  the  figure  of  Christ.   Proinettieus  Unbound  is  Shelley's 
vision  of  the  victory  of  Christ  over  Jehovah  presented  in 
terms  of  Prometheus 'a  victory  over  Jupiter, 

Unlike  Hlake,  vtho^e   theory  of  poetry  is  in  many  re- 
spects similar  to  his  own,  Shelley  found  it  imoosslble  to 
recreate  the  Biblical  myth  by  making  use  of  Plblicel  sym- 
bolism.  His  o£rly  schoolinfT  in  the  philosophy  of  the  En- 
lightenment, a  schooling  which  riake  rejected  from  the 
outset,  made  a  profound  impression  upon  his  mind  and  through- 
out hj s  career  he  shared  the  distinct  distaste  for  Chris- 
tianity which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  whole  Enlighten- 
ment.  As  P  disciple  of  the  Enlightenment,  he  not  only 
shared  a  dislike  for  Christianity  but  for  all  mythological 
formulations  of  thout7,ht.   And,  as  an  imaginative  poet,  he 
liad  already,  (1812)  been  Introduced  by  Newton  to  Orphlsm. 
Before  Shelley  could  reacn  out  to,  and  com  rehend  the  na- 
ture of,  myth,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  arrive,  within 
himself,  at  the  rational  Impasse  which  confronted  almost 
every  serious  thinker  of  the  Enliglitenment ,   That  Impasse, 
which  will  be  exolored  later  In  this  chapter,  may  be  here 
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briefly  stated  In  the  f'^llowln^'-  terms:   the  order  of  the 
universe  she  Id  provide  a  model  upon  which  to  erect  the 
enrthly  kingdom  of   God;  In   effect,  however,  the  v^ ew 
of  the  universe  reveeled  by  science  was  such  thst  Tian,  as 
a  moral  being,  was  Fillenated  from  It,   A  'rovement,  cul- 
minating In  the  eighteenth  century,  to  remove  nan  from  the 
order  of  Grace  and  restore  Mm  to  the  order  of  Nature  end- 
ed by  leaving  him  as  alienated  from  Nature  as  had  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  original  sin,   Tlie  secular  vision 
of  the  apocalypse  rooted  In  the  Idea  of  progress  end  per- 
fect' I'lllty  was  without  foundation  in  the  order  of  Nature, 
Shelley,  therefore,  could  not  find  his  "great  Code  nf  Art", 
as  Blake  calls  It,  either  In  the  Flble  or  In  the  philosophy 
of  the  Enlightenment, 

Underlying  the  philosophy  of  the  Enlightenment,  how- 
ever, was  a  mythological  structure.   The  nature  of  that 
structure  needs  to  be  explored,  for  in  terms  of  It  Shelley's 
mature  apocalyptic  vision  was  constructed.  And  the  place 
to  begin  Is  with  Eqcon,  whom  Shelley  considered,  along  with 
Dante  and  Milton,  one  of  the  chief  "poets"  of  tlie  Renais- 
sance , 

The  movement  in  the  Renaissance,  for  which  Bacon  is 
the  most  eloquent  apolOfc,ist,  has  been  aptly  described  by 
Willey  as  the  "rehabilitation  of  Nature",   Viewed  in  terms 
of  the  Christian  myth,  the  "rehabilitation  of  Nature"  meant 
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for  Shelley  the  rehabilitation  of  Satan  to  his  original  un- 

fallen  state,:  While  Vvilley,  in  discussing  the  Christian 

view  of  Nature,  it'nores  entirely  the  theology  of  Aquinas 

and  Hooker,  what  he  has  to  say  about  it  is  relevant  because 

it  reflects  Shelley's  prejudiced  view  of  Christianity. 

Both  the  myth -making!;  Instinct  of  paganism  and  the  Stoic 
yearning  for  the  Universe  as  the  City  of  God  were  checked 
by  the  Pauline  and  Au'?ustinian  theology,  which  represented 
Nature  (including  man  J  as  depraved  since  the  Fall,  and  ds> 
groaning  under  the  divine  malediction.   The  divine  order, 
the  order  of  Grace,  vas  felt  to  be  wholly  separate  from, 
and  in  a  sense  opposed  to,  'Wat'jre . '   The  sense  w'.ich 
above  all  narks  the  Christian  consciousness,  Ox    sin  in 
man  and^*lraperf ecti.Ti  In  Nature,  expressed  Itself  1n  a  vir- 
tual dualism,  the  Satanic  forces  bein^:  ar   real  as  the  divine, 
if  less  powerful.   The  'beggarly  elements'  of  Nature,  as 
St.  faul  calls  them,  were  handed  over  to  the  Prince  of  the 
Air  and  his  fallen  angels,  who  were  soon  identified  with 
the  dethroned  divinities  of  the  heathen  pantheons.  ... 
Since  earth,  water,  air  and  fire  w€;re  the  allotted  spheres 
of  the  several  hierarchies  of  evil  spirits,  to  study  nature 
meant  to  repeat  the  original  s!n  of  Adam;   it  meant  a  com- 
pact with  the  dev^l  and  the  death  of  the  soul.^^ 

In  the  Advancement  of  Learninp;,  Paeon,  f  'llowing  what  is 
perhaps  the  traditional  Christian  concept  of  Nature,  argues 
that  Nature  beloni~,s  to  the  divine  order  rather  than  the 
Satanic.  God,  he  says,  has  revealed  Himself  to  man  by  means 
of  two  scriptures:   the  written  word  and  the  cre?ited  uni- 
verse.  V.Tille  he  is  careful  to  pay  at  least  lip-service 
to  the  whole  Christian  scheme  of  salvation,  he  argi^es  that 
the  truths  of  religion  must  be  kept  separate  from  the  truths 
of  science.   His  purpose,  however,  as  VVilley  points  out, 
was  not  to  preserve  t^ie  Christian  faith  so  much  as  to  "keep 
science  pure  from  relig^on.''^^   What  Eacon  is  doing  is 
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shifting  the  emphasis  from  Grace  to  Nature. 

So  long  as  science  was  kept  thus  pure  there  was 
virtually  no  limit  to  the  possible  extension  of  man's  pow- 
er and  greatness.   Contemplating  the  vastness  of  that  ex- 
tension, man  need  not  wait  upon  the  direct  intervention  of 
God  to  establish  the  ^'ew  Jerusalem;   by  focussing  his  at- 
tention upon  the  operations  of  Nature,  the  l^lew  Atlantis 
was  within  man's  rational  grasp.   In  this  grand  undertak- 
ing, he  says  in  the  Tlovum  Organum,  men  r.hould  not  give  way 
to  despair  "considering  within  themselves  the  obscurity  of 
nature,  the  deceitfulness  of  the  senses,  the  weakness  of 
the  judgment,  the  difficulty  of  experiment  and  the  like;"^^ 
rather,  men's  minds  should  be  brought  to  particulars,  "es- 
pecially to  particulars  digested  and  arranged  in  my  Tables 
of  Discovery,  .  ,  since  tr  is  is  not  rt^erely  the  promise  of 
the  thing  but  the  thing  itself,"   Men  should,  at  the  same 
time,  have  faith  in  God  "for  the  business  which  Is  in  hand, 
having  the  character  of  good  so  strongly  impressed  upon  it, 
appears  manifestly  to  proceed  from  God,  who  is  the  aut;  or  of 
good,  and  the  Father  of  Lights  ."2'''   Since  this  work  of  re- 
habilitating Nature  is,  in  reality,  a  divine  operation, 
"the  smallest  beginnings  lead  to  certainty  in  the  end,"28 

And  as  it  was  said  of  spiritual  things,  "The  Kingdom  of 
God  cometh  not  with  observati'^n, "  so  it  's  In  all  the 
greater  works  of  Divine  Providence;   everytljlng  glides  on 
smoothly  and  noiselessly,  and  the  work  is  fairly  jiOing  on 
before  men.  are  awsre  that  it  has  ter^un.   'Wor  should  the 
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px^phesy  of  Daniel  be  forgotten,  touching  the  last  ages 
of  the  world J   "  any  shall  go  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge 
shall  be  increased;"  clearly  intimating  that  the  thorough 
passage  of  the  wcild  (which  now  by  so  many  distant  voyages 
seems  now  to  be  accomplished,  or  in  course  of  accomplish- 
ment), and  the  advancement  of  the  sciences,  are  destined  by 
fate,  that  la,  by  Divine  Providence,  to  meet  in  the  same 
age, ^9 

What  here  is  evident  in  the  writings  of  Bacon  Is  the 
beginning  of  a  secular  conception  of  the  apocalypse  in 
which  the  Christian  archetypal  pattern  of  a  creation,  a  fall, 
a  redemption  and  an  apocalypse  is  transferred  to  the  world 
of  science,   God's  original  creation  has  become  obscured 
to  man  by  the  "deceitfulness  of  tlTe  senses  and  the  weakness 
of  judgment".  Through  attention  to  particulars,  through 
the  method  of  induction  which  is  the  gathering  and  classi- 
fying of  particulars,  that  obscurity  can  be  removed,  and 
nature,  as  it  were,  restored  to  its  unfallen  condition.  As 
a  result  of  this  divine  labour,  the  Kingdom  of  God,  as  pro- 
phesied by  Daniel,  vill  gradually  emerge  and  the  apocalypse 
be  a  matter  of  "the  advancement  of  the  sciences." 

Within  this  secular  framework,  the  beatific  Vision 
becomes  the  result  of  observation  and  experiment,  and  the 
City  of  God  is  revealed  in  tie  contem.plation  of  the  universe 
as  re-discovered  by  the  scientists.   Pruno  was  perhaps 
the  first  to  express,  in  a  state  of  r-!ystlcal  adoration,  this 
new  vision.   Contemplating  the  universe  as  revealed  by  Co- 
pernicus, he  exclaims:   "Ty  this  knowledge  we  ere  loosened 
from  the  cha'ns  of  a  most  narrow  dungeon,  and  set  at  liberty 
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to  rove  in  a  most  august  empire;   we  are  removed  from  the 
presumptuous  boundaries  and  poverty  to  the  Innumerable 
riches  of  Infinite  space,  of  so  wort  .y  a  field,  and  of  such 
beautiful  worlds,"''^   Since  t  le  universe  is  the  revelation 
of  God,  everything  in  nature  mirrors  His  presence.   The 
stars  are  "those  sons  nf  aod  who  shouted  for  joy  at  the 
creaticn,  the  flaming  heralds  his  ministers  and  amcassadors 
of  his  glory,  a  living;  mirror  of  the  infinite  Deity,""5^ 
The  universe  Is  th<j  image  of  God»   In  Shelley's  terms, 
it  is  the  antitype  of  the  prototype  In  man. 

In  the  writings  of  Pruno  and  Bacon,  reflecting  the 
shift  from  man's  engai/ement  with  the  order  of  Grace  to  the 
order  of  Mature,  is  to  be  found  the  origins  of  both  the 
philosophy  of  the  Enlightenment  with  its  faith  in  progress 
andoerfectibility  and  the  Romantic  adoration  of  Nature. 
Neither  Bruno  nor  lacon,  however,  were  scientists  in  the 
modern  sense,  and  when  one  turns  to  the  actual  picture  of 
nature  that  emerges  fr^^m  the  work  of  Galileo,  Kepler  and 
Newton  it  is  possible  to  see  bow  it  co'ild,  and  did,  evoke 
a  very  different  kind  of  response  which  led  directly  to  the 
Romantic  rediscovery  of  myth. 

Underlying  the  whole  development  of  the  new  philos- 
ophy was  the  effort  on  the  part  nf  scientists  to  separate 
the  universe  as  object  from  the  perceiver  as  si.rbject. 
Bacon's  distinction  between  two  orders  of  truth,  the  word 
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of  God  revealed  in  scripture  and  the  works  of  God  revealed 
In  Nature,  finds  lis  counterpart  in  Kepler's  and  Galileo's 
distinction  between  primary  and  secondary  qualities. 
Primary  qualities  are  those  characteristics  roperly  belong- 
ing to  matter,  while  secondary  qualities  are  those  char- 
acteristics properly  belonging  to  mind.   The  duty  of  the 
scientist,  as  they  conceived  it,  was  to  Isolate  the  primary 
qjallties  of  Tatter  and  deal  with  them  In  isolation  from 
the  secondary.   The  works  of  God  revealed  in  Mature  is 
the  study  of  Kls  govem^ient,  not  of  man,  but  of  things,  so 
that  science  is  essentially  s  pre-occupation  with  natural 
phenomena,  the  material  stuff  of  the  universe  viewed  in 
terms  of  the  forces  thst  govern  it.   The  word  of  God  re- 
vealed In  scripture,  on  the  other  hand,  was  concerned,  not 
with  matter,  but  with  man,  and  man,  not  as  material  stuff, 
but  as  a  living  soul,  a  special  creation  of  God  in  some 
sense  outside  the  order  of  Nature.   So  long  as  man  was  able, 
in  imagination,  to  project  on  to  Nature  the  Christian  ar- 
chetypal pattern  and  see  in  Nature  the  revelation  of  the 
Christian  God, the  dichotomy  between  the  world  of  man  and 
the  world  of  things  was  rot  particularly  evident  to  him.  Nei- 
ther for  Bruno  nor  Escon,  for  exanple,  was  this  separation 
too  evident.   While  Paeon  wished  to  keep  science  pure  from 
the  infringement  of  religion,  he  is  careful  to  show  that 
the  revelation  of  God  in  Nature  does  not  contradict  the 
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revelation  of  God  in  scripture.   N<-ture  and  scripture  are 
simply  separate  orders  of  truth,  the  one  rooted  in  reason, 
the  other  rooted  in  revelation,   for  tacon,  Christianity 
was  a  stMl  living  tradition  indelibly  imprinted  upon  his 
thinking  and  feeling.   At  the  same  time,  a  separation  had 
been  made  in  the  interests  of  the  advancement  of  the  sciences. 
Gradually,  the  new  er.:phasis  replaced  the  older  pattern  of 
thought,  and  Christianity,  as  an  archetypal  pattern,  gave 
way  to  scientific  determinism.   By  the  eighteenth  century, 
Shelley,  following  the  philosophes,  was  convinced  that 
Christianity,  as  a  syatemof  thoui^t,  was  obs'-'lete  5nd  would 
soon  be  laughed  off  the  stage. 

The  obsoleteness  of  Christianity,  however,  posed  for 
the  moral  reformers  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  serious 
problem.   Viewed  entirely  in  terms  of  primary  qualities, 
the  picture  of  the  universe  evolved  by  the  new  science  left 
man  rore  alienated  from  Nature  than  had  the  Christian  doc- 
trine o  f  original  sin.   As  Whitehead  describes  it,  the 
new  picture  of  i^ature  is 

...  a  dull  affair,  soundless,  scentless,  colourless* 
merely  the  hurry in=;.  of  rdaterial  ,  endlessly,  meaninglessly. 
However  you  disguise  it,  this  is  the  practical  outcome  of 
the  characteristic  scientific  philosophy  which  closed  the 
seventeenth  century,  ...  No  alternative  system  of  organ- 
izing the  pursuit  of  scientific  truth  had  been  sug^^ested, 
it  is  not  only  reining,  but  it  has  n*-^  rival.   And  yet  - 
it  is  quite  unbelleval le .   This  conception  of  the  universe 
Is  svi^ely  framed  In  terms  of  high  abstractions,  and  the 
paradox  only  arises  because  we  have  mistaken  our  abstrac- 
tions for  concrete  realities,  •  .  •  The  seventeenth  cen- 
tury hed  finally  produced  a  scheme  of  scientific  thought 
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framed  ^y  the  nathematlcians,  for  the  use  of  scientists. 
The  great  characteristic  of   the  ratheTTiatlcal  Tn.lnd  Is  Its 
capacity  for  dealln-;  with  abstractions;   and  for  eliciting 
from  then  cl':ar-rut  demonstrative  trains  of  reasoning,  en- 
t'rely  satisfactory  so  long  as  it  is  those  abstracf^  ons 
thnt  you  want  t'^  t'  ink  nbout,   Tho  enorri'^us  succesf"  <^r   the 
scientific  abstract "ons  yielding  on  the  one  band  matter 
w?th  Its  sample  location  In  soace  and  time,  on  the  other 
hand  mind>  perceivlnr;,  suffering,,  reasoning,  b-it  not  inter- 
fering, has  folstcc!  rn  to  -philosophy  the  task  of  accepting 
them  as  the  'rost  concrete  rendering  of  fact»^^ 

Confronted  by  such  a  picture  of  Nature,  w-ilch  was  the  end 
result  of  the  "rehabilitation  of  Nature",  a  new  problem 
faced  the  reformerH  -  the  rehaMlltstion  of  man,   Diderot, 
for  example,  in  his  speculative  works  (La  physiolopie  and 
L'entretlen)  reached  the  conclusion,  as  Becker  states,  "that 
the  world  is  mechanically  determined,  that  man  Is  an  acci- 
dent, tne  soul  is  'nothing  without  a  '  ody, ♦  good  will  ie 
nothing  but  'the  last  Impulse  of  desire  and  aversion, •  and 
vice  and  virtue  are  mere  names  signifying  s-othing," 
This  conclusion,  however,  ran  counter  to  the  main  concern 
of  his  wri tings, v/hich  was  to  convince  the  theologians, 
among  others,  that  the  philosophes  cculd  place  moral  virtue 
on  a  sounder  foundation  than  a  I'eligioua  one,   "It  is  not 
enough",  says  Diderot,  referring  to  the  theolo.jians,  **to 
know  rr.ore  than  they  do:   it  is  necessary  to  show  them  that 
we  are  better,  and  that  philosophy  makes  more  good  men 
than  sufficient  or  efficacious  j^racoj'  *   But  how,  as  an 
atheist,  was  it  possible  to  demonstrate  this  belief?   To 
the  end  of  h5 s  days,  says  Becker,  Diderot  laboured  under 
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this  dilemma;   "his  ralnd  fwA^   unable  to  find  any  sufficient 
reason  for  virtuous  conduct,  bis  heart  unable  to  renounce 
the  conviction  that  nothing  Is  better  in  this  world  then  a 
good  man,"'^   As  a  F-aterialist  and  an  atheist,  in  1812, 
Shelley  faced  precisely  the  same  protlem.   He  could  para- 
phrase Dacon  by  saying  that  "atheism  leaves  to  man  reason, 
philosophy,  natural  piety,  laws,  reputation,  and  every 
thing  that  can  serve  to  conduct  him  to  virtue,"'"   And  he 
could  argue  with  Godwin  that  Tiaterlalisra  and  moral  virtue 
were  not  at  oc-ds,  but  he  was  forced  within  himself  to  reject 
such  an  idea.   "The  shocking  absurdities  of  the  popular 
philosophy  of  mind  and  matter,"  he  writes  in  1815,  "Its 
fatal  consequences  in  morals,  and  their  violent  dogmatism 
concerning  the  source  of  all  t-  ings,  had  early  conducted 
me  to  materialism,   Tliis   naterlallsm  is  a  seducing  system 
to  young  and  superficial  minds,"'''' 

Reflected  in  the  thinking  of  both  Shelley  and  Dider- 
ot was  the  realization  that  the  universe  discovered  by 
reason  was  extremely  InhospltaMe  to  man,   Nnture,  there- 
fore, had  to  be  conceived  anew,  and  for  this  task  a  faculty 
other  than  reason,  as  it  was  commonly  understood,  was  re- 
quired if  the  "bifurcation  of  Nature"  was  to  be  remedied. 
The  solution  was  first  worked  out  in  German  Idealism  of 
which  Coleridge  became  the  most  significant  spokesman  in 
England,   The  groundwork  of  all  true  philosophy,  says  Col- 
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©ridge. 

Is  the  fnll  apprehension  of  the  difference  between  the  con- 
templation of  reason,  namely  that  intuition  of  things 
which  arises  when  we  possess  ourselves  as  one  with  the 
whole,  •  •  end  that  wh'ch  presents  Itself  when,  ,  ,  we 
think  of  ourselves  as  separate  beings,  and  place  nature 
in  antithesis  to  tnlnd,  as  object  to  subject,  th?.ng  to 
thought,  death  to  life  .'8 

Coleridge's  philosophy  of  wholeness  provided  the 
answer  to  eighteenth-century  dualism  and  toward  It  Shelley 
was  inevitably  moving.   His  mature  view  of  the  creative 
imagination  was  in  most  respects,  similar  to  that  of 
Coleridge.     Like  Coleridge,  he  realized   that  within  man 
there  is  a  shaping  spirit  at  work  which,  when  q'llckoned, 
recreates  the  forms  of  nature  so  that  they  become  the  anti- 
type of  the  prototype  within  ^an.   The  mythological  form 
of  that  shaping  spirit  was,  for  Shelley,  the  ima  inatlve 
form  Implicit  in  the  Renaissance  movement  wMch  culminates 
in  the  Knll,;htenment ,   Eacon's  effort  to  re-Instate  Nature 
within  the  divine  order  and  to  extend  thereby  the  greatness 
and  power  of  man  was  essentially  a  Promethean  undertaking. 
Conceived  in  terms  of  Shelley's  mythical  vision,  the  Semi- 
tic myth  of  the  Fall  was  being  replaced  in  Paeon  by  the 
Ai?yan  myth  of  stealing  fire  from  the  rods.   ^letzsche'a 
distinction  between  the  significance  of  these  two  myths  has 
already  been  explored  in  the  third  chapter.  "On  the  other 
hand,"  says  lilley,  with  reference  to  Eacon's  titanic  un- 
dertaking. 
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that  it  had  at  any  rate  once  been  possible  to  think  of 
science  q^'lte  differently,  the  Promethean  myth  was  there 
to  testify*   The  purveyor  of  knowledge  and  civilization 
mitiht  be  the  friend,  and  not  the  Adversary,  of  '.nan. 
Bacon's  task,  it  may  be  said,  was  to  prove  that  natural 
science  was  Promethean  and  not  Kephistophelean,'^ 

The  Promethean  myth  is  a  variation  upon  the  tryth 
of  Dionysus,   Its  fundamental  assertion  is  that  the  crea- 
tive power  of  the  gods  properly  belont_,s  to  man  end  through 
the  recovery  of  this  power  he  can  restore  h5s  lost  divinity, 
Tliis  creative  power,  in  turn,  is  Eros,  tl^e  infinite  yearn- 
ing in  man  to  recover  his  own  divine  form,  to  remove  all 
the  veils  ^«;hich  separate  him  from  Dionysus,  the  imaginative 
perception  of  himself. 

In  terms  of  this  archetypal  renaissance  vision,  the 

poetic  tradition  to  which  Shelley  belongs,  as  an  apocalyptic 

poet  educated  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Enlightenment,  is 

evident.   Prometheus  l^nbound  is  the  recreation  of  the 

Renaissance  vision  as  Shelley  interpreted  it,  ''^ante  and 

Milton,  he  considered  to  be  the  ti^eatest  renaissance  poets. 

Their  peculiar  genius  lay  in  uniting  the  modern  and  the 

ancient  world,  Dante,  he  says, 

was  the  first  arg'-ener  of  entranced  Ii-urope;   he  created  a 
language,  in  Itself  music  and  persuasion,  out  of  a  chaos  of 
inharmonious  barbarisms.   He  was  the  congrei^ator  of  those 
great  spirits  who  presided  over  the  resurrection  of  learn- 
ing;  the  Lucifer  cf  that  starry  flock  which  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  shone  forth  from  republican  Italy,  as  from 
a  heaven,  Into  the  darkness  of  the  beni-^hted  world.   ITls 
very  words  are  Instinct  with  sniritj  each  ^s  as  a  spark,  a 
burning  atom  of  inextinTnishable  thought;   and  may  yet  lie 
covered  in  the  ashes  of  their  birth,  and  pregnant  with  lig^  t' 
ning  which  has  yet  found  no  conductor ."^Q 
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Dante,  as  "the  first  awakener  of  entranced  Europe"  was 
responsible  for  the  resurrection  of  Eros;   it  is  lils  view 
of  love  that  provides  in  his  poetry  "the  bridge  thrown  over 
the  stream  of  time,  which  ^^nltes  the  modern  and  antlent 
World." ^  "Love,"  Shelley  says,  "which  found  a  worthy  poet 
in  Plfito  alone  of  all  the  antients,  has  been  celebrated 
by  a  C' orus  of  the  greatest  writers  of  the  renovated  world". 
Among  that  chorus,  Dante  stands  out  a- ove  all  the  rest  for 
he  "understood  tV;e  secret  things  of  love  even  more  than 
Petrarch,"^'   Tl-ie  religion  of  Love,  in  w^  Ich  "a  paradise 
was  created  as  out  of  the  wrecks  of  Eden",*^  finds  its 
su:?reme  utterance   in  the  "apotheosis  of  Eestrlce  in  Para- 
dise, and  the  gradations  of  his  own  love  and  Vier  loveliness, 
by  which  as  by  steps  he  feigns  hlinself  to  have  ascended  to 
the  throne  of  the  Supreme  Cause", ^^ 

Dante,  however,  walks  through  "eternity  enveloped 
and  disguised"   because  he  chose  to  as' ume,  like  Milton, 
a  Christian  rrask  and  idealize  "the  distorted  notions  of 
invisible  thin^s",^'''   To  become  the  "conductor"  of  his 
"lightning"  requires  a  poet  who  is  capable  of  recreating 
his  vision  from  its  source  in  the  prototype  within  man.   To 
recreate  that  vision,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  disencum- 
ber it  of  the  mask  within  which  it  is  presented.   "The 
Divlna  CoTnmedla  and  Paradise  Lost  have  conferred  upon  mod- 
ern TTiythology  a  systematic  form,"  says  Shelley, 
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and  when  change  and  time  shall  have  added  one  more  s  iper- 
stitlon  to  the  mass  of  t  ose  v/Mch  have  arisen  and  decayed 
upon  the  earth,  commentators  will  be  1  arnedly  employed  In 
elucidating,:  the  reli._.lon  of  ancestral  Europe,  only  n  t  ut- 
terly forgotten  becr-^se  it  will  have  been  stamped  with  the 
eternity  of  genius  ♦^ 

When  Shelley  wrote  EpipsYchidion  (the  erotic  aspect  of  his 
apocalyptic  vision)  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  l^^e  thought 
of  i-^imself  as  the  "conductor"  of  Dante's  "11  htnlng"  purg- 
ing his  vision  of  the  "distorted  notions  of  Invisible 
things".   He  was,  that  Is,  recreatlr>g  the  Eenelssance  vis- 
ion of  man's  divin(=^  form  for  his  own  day,  end,  at  the  same 
time,  purging  it  of  those  impurities  enforced  upon  Dante 
by  the  legal  sanctions  attached  to  institutional  Christianity, 

If  Dante's  vision  is  the  erotic  aspect  of  Dlonyslan 
man,  then  rlllton's  vision  is  the  Promethean  as'"'ect.   Shel- 
ley's conviction  that:  Satan  is  the  real  hero  of   Paradise 
Lost  belongs  to  the  Fenaissance  vision  of  the  divinity  In 
man.   iMilton,  like  Dante,  encumbered  his  vision  with  the 
distorted  notions  of  the  Christian  .-"yth  from  vidilch  Shelley, 
in  his  recreation  of  iVilton's  vision  In  Prometheus  Unbound, 
purged  it,  so  that  his  Profretheus  -  ecomes  a  purified  Satan. 

When  Shelley's  own  apocalyptic  vision  Is  related 
to  toth  Dante  and  Mlton,  it  becomes  clear  what  Shelley 
means  by  the  necessity,  on  t' e  part  of  the  poets,  to  recre- 
ate the  vision  of  their  predecessors, and  what  he  means  by 
the  single  cyclic  poem  built  up  since  the  dpwn  of  human 
history  to  v/nlch  all  poets  have  contributed  en  episode. 
Behind  the  poetry  of  Dante  and  '  ilton  lies  the  poetry  of 
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ancient  Greece  whose  visi.on,  lost  during  the  centuries  of 
Christian  barbarism,  they  restored  to  the  modern  world. 
That  vision,  Shelley  says,  v/as  a^ain  lost  after  the  !>estor- 
ation,  as  it  yibs    lost  during  and  after  the  decline  of 
Greece  and  the  victory  of  Kome,   In  his  own  day,  he  believ- 
ed It  was  again  bein.-^f  restored  through  the  rediscovery  of 
the  creative  imai  ination  as  the  s'lpreme  faculty  in  man. 
"i"or  the  literature  of  Lngland,"  he  says, 

an  energetic  development  of  which  has  ever  preceded  or  ac- 
comnnnled  e  ~;rept  nnd  free  rievftlopTnent  of  the  -let'onnl  will, 
has  arisen  as  it  were  from  a  new  birth.   In  spite  of  the 
low-thoughted  envy  wrlch  wonld  undervalue  conteToorary  mer- 
it, our  own  will  be  a  meraora";  le  a^e   in  inrellectual  acriieve- 
ments,  and  we  live  9"  one  f^nch  ohilosophers  and  ooets  as 
surpass  beyond  comparison  any  wno  have  appeared  since  the 
last  national  strug^-le  for  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
The  most  uni  ailing  herald,  companion,  and  follower  of  the 
awaVenln^^  of  a  pre'it  oeonle  to  work  a  beneficial  change 
in  opinion  or  institution,  is  Poetry.  ...  It  is  impossible 
to  read  the  compositions  of  the  ost  celebrated  writers  of 
the  present  day  without  beinj.,  startled  with  the  electric 
fire  w'  ich  burns  within  their  words.   They  -neasure  the 
circumference  and  sound  tiie  depths  of  human  nature  with  a 
comprehensive  and  all-r)enetrat-'n;-  snlrit,  and  they  are  them- 
selves perhaps  the   ost  sincerely  astonished  at  its  mani- 
festations;  for  it  is  less  trieir  soirlt  than  the  spirit 
of  the  age.^^ 

P'rorti  the  above  statement,  it  is  evident  that  Shel- 
ley believed  that  he  lived  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  and 
that  the  "spirit  of  the  arre"  was  essentially  apocalyptic. 
His  own  poetry  is  the  -incarnation  of  that  spirit.   His 
prayer  to  the  west  v/ind  -  "Be  through  my  lips  to  tmawaken- 
ed  earth  /  The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy  I"  -  did  not  go  un- 
heeded. 


Part  II 
THE  UNFOLDING  OF  THE  VIRION 


All  but  the  sacred  few  who  could  not  tame 
Their  spirits  to  the  conquerors  -  but  as 

soon 
As  they  had  touched  the  world  v/1  th  living 

flame. 

Fled  back  like  eagles  to  their  native  noon. 


The   Triumph  of  Life. 
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Chspter  5 
QUEEN  MAB 

It  Is  the  argument  of  this  study  that  Shelley's 
apocaly|»tlc  view  of  poetry  has  its  source  in  a  mode  of  men- 
tal action  within  himself  wh? ch  was  not  subject  to  his 
conscious  control.   In  Plato's  Ion  this  mode  of  mental  ac- 
tion was  explained  as  hleromania,  and  on  the  basis  of  that 
explanation  Shelley  formulated  the  conception  of  poetry 
which  he  presents  in  his  Defense.   Plato's  theory  of  di- 
vine madness  Is  essentially  Orphic  in  origin  and  belongs 
within  that  larger  mythical  framework  of  the  soul's  pre- 
exlstence,  its  descent  into  flesh,  and  Its  ultimate  return 
to  the  world  of  the  Forms,  This  mythical  framework  Shelley 
adopted  as  the  most  probable  explanation  of  that  spiritual 
illumination  which  the  poet  experiences  when  his  creative 
faculty  assumes  control.   The  inspired  poet  enjoys  a  tem- 
porary release  from  the  prison  of  flesh  and  re-assumes  the 
form  of  his  own  divinity. 

What  were  Virtue,  Love,  Patriotism,  Friendship  -  what  were 
the  scenery  of  this  beautiful  Universe  which  we  inhabit: 
what  were  our  consolations  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  and 
what  were  our  aspirations  beyond  it,  if  Poetry  did  not  as- 
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cend  to  bring  light  and  fire  from  those  eternal  regions 
where  the  owl-wins^ed  faculty  of  calculation  dare  rot  ever 
soar?^ 

In  Queen  Mab  Shelley  for  the  first  time  ascended  in 
imagination  to  "those  eternal  regions",  and  returned 
bearing  their  gifts  -  a  universe  once  more  rendered  beau- 
tiful and  an  aspiration  beyond  it.   The  chief  value  of 
the  poem  lies  in  the  evidence  it  provides  of  the  ascension 
of  an  imarlnative  vision  from  the  tomb  of  materialistic 
determinism.   The  poem,  therefore,  f rovides  an  account 
of  the  death  of  Shelley  as  a  "votary  of  Reason"  and  his  re- 
birth as  an  imaginative  poet. 

In  1812  Shelley  was  in  no  position  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  creative  process  at  work  within  himself. 
Consciously  at  least,  be  was  still  a  "Votary  of  Reason"  who 
considered  the  visionar:.-  world  of  the  poets  a  delusion  bas- 
ed upon  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  Mature,   In  his  Notes  to 
the  poem  he  argues  aaainat  the  vision  of  the  poem.   With- 
in himself,  he  was  una'  le  to  reconcile  reason  and  imagina- 
tion as  two  distinct  modes  of  mental  action. 

How  far  Shelley  was  aware  of  this  conflict  at  the 
time  of  composition  cannot  be  determined  with  any  certain- 
ty.  Did  he  find  the  materlEQ.  istlc  determinism  of  D'Hol- 
bach  an  inadequate  foundation  for  his  poetic  vision  and  so 
present  them  in  opposition  to  each  other?   Or  was  he  even 
aware  of  the  opposition?   Did  he  realize  the  apparent  in- 
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congrulty  of  asr>oclatlng  the  eighteenth-century  faith  In 
rational  progress  and  human  perfectibility  with  universal 
conversion  to  the  Orphic  and  Pythagorean  system  of  diot? 
It  would  appear  that  Shelley  was  not  yet  able  to  ad-iress 
himself  to  these  questions,  the  answers  to  which  rested 
upon  his  distinction  between  reason  and  Imoiiination,   In 
1812,  Shelley  had  explored  the  range  of  reason  in  terms  of 
eighteenth-century  radicalism;   he  had  not  yet  explored 
the  range  of  Imagination.   'I'hat  exploration  begins  proper- 
ly with  Queen  Mab  and  ends  with  Prometheus  Unbound.   By 
the  time  he  wrote  the  latter  ooem,  he  had  evolved  a  view 
of  the  creative  Imagination  which,  he  says,  "subdues  to 
union  under  Its  light  yoke  all  Irreconcilable  f  Ings."^ 
It  is  this  imaginative  subjugation  of  "all  irreconcilable 
t'lngs"  that  is  lackin::  In  Queen  Mab. 

The  idea  for  Queen  Kab  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
Shelley  in  December  of  1831.   In  a  letter  to  Elizabeth 
Kitchener  (December  11,  1811),  in  which  he  argues  against 
the  annihilation  of  the  soul,  Shelley  says: 

I  have  now  my  dear  frlerd  in  contemplation  a  Poem.   I 
intend  it  to  be  by  anticipation  a  picture  of  the  nanners  , 
simplicity,  and  delights  of  a  perfect  state  of  society, 
tho'  still  earthly.  Will  you  assist  me?   I  only  thought 
of  it  last  night,' 

The  poem,  however,  was  postponed  beca' se  of  Shelley's  plan 

to  go  to  Ireland.   He  had,  in  other  words,  more  pressing 

duties  to  pe-"form;   Instead  of  writing  the  poem,  he  set 
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to  work  to  write  "An  Address  to  the  Irish** »   On  January 
20,  1812,  he  writes  again  to  Elizabeth  Hltchener,  select- 
ing for  her  some  of  the  passages  from  the  Address  In  order 
to  give  her  an  idea  of  his  views,  Wtien   Shelley  returned 
from  Ireland  in  April  of  1812,  bitterly  disappointed  by 
the  failure  of  the  expedition^  Godwin  advised  h*m  that  he 
should  have  "no  intolerable  itch  to  become  a  teacher",* 
at  least  until  he  wa?-  rr.o^e  deeply  Indoctrinated  in  the 
Ideas  wT^ch  he  was  seeking  to  promulgate.   This  deeper 
indoctrination  required  that  he  gain  a  more  universal  per- 
apective,   "Oh  that  I  could  place  you",  Godwin  wlrtes  to 
Shelley, 

on  the  pinnacle  of  the  a-'^es  from  which  these  last  twenty 
years  would  shrlnlf  to  an  invisible  point.   It  is  not 
after  this  fashion  that  -loral  causes  work  In  the  eyes  of 
Hlra  who  looks  throu^'^h  the  vast  and,  allow  me  to  add,  ven- 
erable machine  of  human  society ,5 

Queen  Mab,  It  would  appear,  was  an  attempt  on  Shelley's 
part  to  take  Godwin's  advice.    The  poem,  embracing  as  It 
does,  the  past,  oresent  and  future  condition  of  mankind 
viewed  in  perspective  from  Ihs  pinnacle  of  the  ages"  and 
through  the  eyes  of  the  Fairy  Queen  who  "looks  througji  the 
vast,  •  •  and  venerable  r^achlne  cf  human  society",  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  doctor  ordered. 

With  much  that  went  Into  the  poem,  however,  Godwin 
entirely  disagreed.  In  his  third  edition  of  the  Enquiry 
he  argues  at  some  length  against  the  view  of  the  mind  as 
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the  mere  organ  of  sensation  held  by  the  trench  materialists* 
of  whom  laron  D'Kolbach  was  the  cljief  spokesman.   The 
whole  basis  of  moral  progress,  iiodwln  points  out,  lies  in 
the  power  of  man  to  stand  asicTe  from  his  ovin  sensations 
and  take  "second  thought"^  in  terms  of  which  he  can  alone 
assume  control  over  his  own  mental  functioning.   On  the 
basis  of  "second  thought"  man  is  no  longer  the  slave  of  his 
physical  sonsnt.lons,  which  conduct  to  immediate  sensuel  gra- 
tification; he  exists  In  a  mental,  and  therefore  moral, 
universe.   To  view  the  mind  in  t'  e  nanner  of  Lucretius 
and  the  French  serBationalists  as  the  rtiere  organ  of  sensa- 
tion means  that  man  cannot  functii.on  within  a  mental  universe 
w'.ich  is,  'n  some  sense,  independent  of  the  physical  world. 
He  cannot,  that  io,  stand  aside  from  his  own  sensations 
and  assume  the  role  of  a  disinterested  spectator  governed 
in  his  moral  acts  by  his  dispassionate  awareness  of  the 
good  of  the  whole,  ^'here  disinterestedness  is  ruled  out, 
man  must  be  governed  by  a  system  of  rewards  and  punis?iments. 
Such  a  system  requires  the  perpetuation  of  external  author- 
ity, and  so  long  as  man  is  dependent  upon  external  author- 
ity, rather  than  a  moral  imperative  from  within,  he  must 
forever  be  the  victim  of  some  form  of  tyranny. 

Much  or  all  of  t'  Is  argument  Godwin  mt  in  a  letter 
to  Shelley, and  ^helley  replied  to  it  on  July  29,  1812,  when 
he  was  either  writing,  or  aVout  to  write.  Queen  Mab «   Ills 
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comments  are  worth  quoting  at  some  length  for  they  provide 

the  key  to  the  essential  Inconsistency  In  the  poem. 

To  begin  with  Helvetius.   I  have  read  La  Systeme  de  la 
Nature  fs i c 1 »   I  suspect  this  to  be  Helvetius's  by  your 
charges  a(,,ainst  it.   It  is  a  book  of  uncommon  powers,  yet 
too  obnoxious  t'  accusstlons  of  sensuality  end  selfishness. 
Although,  like  you  an  irreconcilable  enemy  to  the  system  of 
self  love,  both  from  a  feel'ng  of  its  deformity  and  a  con- 
vict' on  of  its  falsehood,  I  can  by  no  means  concei\e  how 
the  loftiest  disinterestedness^ is  incompatible  with  the 
strictest  materialism.   In  facl.,  the  doctrine  which  affirms 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 'matter,  and  that  which  af- 
firms that  all  is  matter,  appear  to  me,  perfectly  indiffer- 
ent in  the  question  > etwecn  benevolence  and  self  love. 
I  cannot  see  how  they  interfere  v.;ith  each   ther,  or  why  the 
two  doctrines  of  moterialism  end  disinterestedness  cannot 
be  held  in  one  mind,  as  independently  of  each  other,  as 
the  two  truths  thst  a  cricket  ball  is  round  and  a  box 
square.    Immateriality  seems  to  me  nothing  but  the  simple 
denial  of  the  presence  of  matter,  of  the  oresence  of  all 
the  forms  of  being  witn  'flh'ch  our  S'nses  are  acquainted, 
and  It  surely  is  somewhat  inconsistent  to  assign  real  exis- 
tence to  what  is  a  mere  negation  of  all  that  actual  world 
to  which  our  senses  introduce  us,''' 

Shelley's  belief  that  "the  two  doctrines  of  materialism  and 
disinterestedness"  can  be  held  in  the  mind  "independently 
of  each  other"  comes  very  close  to  explaining  the  lack 
of  inner  coherence  in  Que  en  Mab »        Poetry,  as  an  expression 
of  the  imagination  (and  Shelley  was  aware  of  the  fact  that 
Queen  Mab  was  an  expression  of  the  imagination),  cannot 
allow,  by  its  very  nature,  two  ideas  to  exist  independently 
of  each  other  within  a  single  mind.   The  whole  ouroose  of 
the  imagination,  as  Shelley  was  later  to  realize,  lies  in 
Its  fusing  power;   it  "marks  the  before  unapprehended  rela- 
tions of  thinijs  and  perpetuates  that  apprehension",^   Reas- 
on "respects  the  differences,"  but  imagination  "the  simill- 
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tudes  of  thln.^s,"^ 

By  1812  Godwin  was  \n   Immaterlalist  and  o  follower 
of  Berkeley ."^0   jj^  ^^^   effort  to  persuade  Shelley  of  his 
erroneous  views  concerning  materialism,  therefore,  he 
asked  him  to  read  Perkeley.  "I  have  read  Ferkeley,"  Shel- 
ley t;06S  on  in  the  letter,  "and  the  perusal  of  his  arguments 
tended  more  than  anything  to  convince  me  that  tmmaterlsl- 
Ism,  and  other  words  of  g eneral  usage  deriving  all  their 
force  from  mere  predicates  In  non,  were  invented  by  the 
pride  of  philosophers  to  conceal  their  Ignorance,  even  from 
themselves  ."-^^ 

Shelley,  of  course,  is  arguing  rather  naively  with- 
out really  considering  the  implications  of  either  uodwin's 
or  his  own  argument.   Had  he  continued  to  believe  what 
he  is  pointing  out  in  tMs  letter,  his  career  as  a  poet 
would  never  really  have  been  launched.  Queen  ?/:ab  succeeds 
as  a  poem  only  to  the  extent  that  Shelley  rejects  the  ideas 
he  is  throwing  out  at  Godwin.   The  importance  of  imraater- 
ialism  and  the  philosophy  of  Berkeley  from  which  It  is  large- 
ly derived  is,  in  Godwin's  philosophy,  closely  tied  up  with 
the  imagination.   What  Shelley  is  really  arguing  against 
In  this  letter  is  the  Imagination,   Pecause  the  mind  is, 
in  some  aanse,  autonomous,  it  is  possible,  Godwin  says  in 
the  Enquiry 

in  Imar.ination  to  ^.n   out  of  ourselves,  and  become     im- 
partial spectators  of  the  system  of  which  we  are  a  pr?rt. 
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We  can  tien  make  an  estimate  of  our  'ntrlnslc  and  absolute 

vagina;      and  detect  the  Imposition  of  that  self -rcgord^  which 

wo  id  represent  our  own  Interest  as  of*ViUch  velue  as  that 

of  all  the  world  beside.   The  delusion  bAi-n^    tImlS)    sapped, 

we  can,  from  time  to  time  at  least,  fall  back  ir.  idea  Into 

our  proper  post,  and  c  Itivate  those  iz/eWinnd  affections 

which  Tiust  be  '-^ost  familiar  to  the  wost  perfect  intelli- 
gence ,^2 

And  tuls,  of  course,  is  precisely  what  lanthe  does  in 
Queen  ivlab,  and  in  the  most  immaterlelistlc  manner  possible, 
lanthe' 3  soul  goes  out  of  her  body  and  becomes  "the  impar- 
tial spectator  of  the  system  of  which  we  are  a  part."   As 
a  result,  she  falls  back  "in  idea  Into  our  proper  post" 
and  cultivates  "those  Ideas  and  affections"  which  are  ^ost 
familiar  to  that  "most  perfect  Intelligence",  Queen  Meb, 
In  separating  lanthe 's  soul  from  her  tody  so  that  "on 
fancy's  boldest  wing"  (IV,  155)  she  might  receive  a  vision 
of  the  cosmos  and  man's  destiny  in  it,  Shelley  is  refuting 
the  'yaterial^tic  doctrine  of  Necessity  in  the  poem  which 
he  derives  from  D'HcJtach's  Systeme  de  la  t?e.tijre. 

Before  leaving  the  letter  to  Godwin,  one  further 
opinion  of  Shelley's  which  goes  a  long  way  toward  explain- 
ing the  failure  of  the  poem  must  be  looked  at.   He  is 
taking  exception  to  Godwin's  defense  of  classical  learn- 
ing in  one  of  the  Essays  of  the  Enquirer  .^^   Crodwin,  to 
be  sure,  is  not  arguing  for  the  literary  -nerlts  of  classi- 
cal literature  so  much  as  he  is  arguing  for  the  disciplin- 
ary values  of  the  study  of  classical  languages,  especially 
in  learning  to  use  words  with  scientific  precision.   Shol- 
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ley,  however,  is  more  concerned  with  the  actual  content 

of  classical  literature. 

And  what  do  we  learn  from  their  poets?   As  you  have  your- 
self acknowledged  somewhere,  "they  are  fit  for  nothing  but 
the  perpetuation  of  the  noxious  race  of  heroes  In  the 
world,"   Lucretius  forms,  perhaps,  the  single  exception. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  their  literature  runs  a  vein  of 
thou^t  similar  to  that  w'jich  you  have  so  justly  censured 
In  Helvetius.   Honour,  and  the  opinion  either  of  contem- 
poraries, or  (more  frequently)  of  posterity,  is  set  so 
much  above  virtue  es,  according  to  the  last  words  of 
Frutus,  to  make  it  nothing  but  an  ei.pty  name.   Their  pol- 
itics sprang  from  the  same  narrow  and  corrupted  source; 
witness  the  Interminable  a:>;;jres3ions  between  each  other 
of  the  states  of  breece;   the  thirst  of  conquest  with 
which  even  republican  Rome  desolsted  the  Earth,   They  are 
our  masters  in  politics,  because  we  are  so  immoral  as  to 
prefer  self  interest  to  virtue,  and  expediency  to  positive 
good.^^ 

It  is  quite  evident  from  these  remarks  that  Shelley  had 
yet  to  remove  the  "temporary  dress"^^  i^  which  the  poetic 
creations  of  classical  antiquity  were  arrayed  and  discover 
"the  eternal  proportions  of  their  beauty, "^^   His  curious 
Insensitivity  to  the  besuty  of  their  literature  is  reveal- 
ed in  the  almost  total  lack  of  literary  taste  which  is  so 
evident  in  Queen  Mab , 

On  the  basis  of  his  letter  to  Godwin,  therefore,  it 
wo'ild  appear  that  She  (ley  was  ill-equipped  to  write  a  vis- 
ionary poem  in  the  summer  of  1818,  Viewed  In  the  light  of 
the  influence  of  the  French  materialists,  Godwin's  influence 
In  1812  was  altogether  beneficial,  uodwin,  however, did 
not  view  Shelley  as  a  poet  and  ti  ere  is  no  evidence  that 
he  a  proved  of  anything,  other  than  some  of  his  s  orter 
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works,  thit  he  wrote.  V/here  then  did  the  visionary  form 

of  the  poem  derive  from? 

"In  contriving  a  literary  vehicle  for  bis  rac^l^al 

Ideas,"  says^Iaker, 

Shelley  made  use  of  a  cnnsidera  le  amount  of  second-hand 
lumber,  on  which  the  sta  n  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
prominent,  •  .  •  Queen  f/ab  is  a  somewhat  belated  example 
of  the  ei-jhteenth-century  moral  allegory,  a  genre  which 
had  attained  reat  popularity  a^ion  ^  the  Au  us  tan  and  post- 
Auy;ustan  imitators  of  Spenser,  and  of  which  specimen^  were 
atill  appearing  In  Shelley's  time,  ^^ 

He  identifies  the  Fairy  Qu  en  with  the  "usual  hierophant** 

and  argues  that  the  vision  grsnteci  to  lanthe  follows  the 

usual  allegorical  pattern.   Ris  conclusion,  therefore, 

is  that 

were  it  not  for  bis  new  nomenclature  and  fta  r'ore  arbltlous 
scope.  Queen  1^  ab  would  Ion.;  a^o  have  taken  Its  ^lace  in 
literary  liistory  -  perhaps  under  some  such  name  as  The 
Palace  of  '  ature  -  r-lth  all  t>ose  other  r'alaces,  castles, 
temples,  and  liouses  of  Fame,  Pleasure,  Indolence,  Nature, 
Disease,  and  Superstition  vhich  had  teen  strewn  across  the 
literary  landscape  by  Shelley 'r:  predecessors  ,^S 

Although  there  is  ample  evidence  to  nrove  that 

Shelley  was  working  within  just  such  a  genre  as  raker  des- 

crlbes('and  parallels,  as  he  and  other  critics  have  pointed 

out,. are  there  in  abundance),  it  becomes  evident  as  the 

poem  develops  that  Shelley  is  putting  his  borrowed  me'-ain- 

ery  to  a  somev/hat  different  use  than  his  predecessors. 

The  descent  of  Queen  Mab,  the  rising  of  lanthe 's  soul  from 

her  body  is  not  just  so  ;r.ach  second-hand  lumber;   it  is 

Shelley's  first  realization  in  poetic  form  of  the  creative 
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process  wh'ch  was  to  became  the  foundation  upon  which  his 
whole  conception  of  the  creative  Imagination  rests.   Fun- 
damentally, Shelley's  view  of  the  creative  imagination  finds 
its  source  in  Ms   analysis  of  the  workiniS  of  h*s  own  mind. 
The  views  of  others  on  the  same  subject  he  accepted  or  re- 
jected as  they  a  reed  or  disagreed  with  what  he  had  exper- 
ienced himself.    In  1812  Shelley  had  not  ideally  be^un  that 
Inner  exploration  of  himself;   he  was,  therefore,  hardly 
conscious  of  the  implications  of  what  he  was  describing 
in  the  openin;7  section  of  the  poem.  "Poetry",  Shelley 
writes  in  his  Defense, 

is  not  like  reasoning,  a  power  to  be  exerted  according  to 
the  determination  of  the  will,   A  man  cannot  say,  "I  will 
comnose  poetry."   The  f:reatest  pot  even  cannot  say  It: 
for  the  mind  in  creation  is  as  a  fading  coal,  which  some 
invisible  influence,  like  an  inconstant  wind,  awakens  to 
transitory  brightness:   this  power  arises  f re m  within,  like 
the  clour  of  a  flov.er  w'^  Ich  fades  and  changes  as  it  is 
developed,  and  the  conscious  portions  of  our  natures  are 
unproplictic  either  of  *ts  approach  or  lis  departure.  ... 
I  appeal  to  the  greatest  ooets  of  the  present  day,  whether 
it  be  not  an  error  to  assert  that  the  finest  passages  of 
poetry  are  produced  by  labour  and  study.   The  toil  and 
the  delay  recommended  by  critics,  can  be  justly  inter- 
preted to  mean  no  more  than  a  careful  observation  of  the 
inspired  moments,  and  an  artificial  connexion  of  the  spaces 
between  their  sn  gestions  by  the  intertexture  of  conve?  tion- 
al  expressions;   a  necessity  only  Imposed  by  the  llmited- 
ness  of  the  poetical  faculty  itself, •'•^ 

The  purpose  here  and  throughout  this  study  of  ''aelley's 

apocalyptic  vision  is  not  to  criticize  Shelley's  view  of 

the  nature  of  poetry,  but  rather  to  aoply  thet  view  to  an 

examination  of  the  vision  in  the  belief  that  what  Shelley 

has  to  say  about  the  creative  faculty  provides  the  most 
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penetrating  Insight  Into  t  e  kind  of  poetry  he  was  writing. 
So  far  as  tnls  study  is  concerned^  Shelley,  in  his  discus- 
sion of  noetry,  is  to  be  taken  seriously  and  at  his  wnrd» 
Any  quarrel  that  one  may  have  with  Shelley's  poetry  may 
often  be  reduced  to  a  qiiarrel  with  the  theory  of  poetry 
upon  which  It  Is  based.    It  is  'n   this  11  Jht  that  the 
present  poem,  and  succeeding  poems,  will  be  examined. 

Before  turning  to  an  examination  of  the  "inspired 
raomants"of  Queen  Mab,  it  mi^t  be  best  to  dispense  with  the 
"artificial  connexion  of  their  sUt?,gestion3 ,  ,  .  •  imposed  by 
the  limltednesa  of  the  poetic  faculty  itself,"   By  the  "ar- 
tificial connexion"  is  here  meant  those  passa.3es  in  the  poem 
which  remain  unassimilated  to  the  vision  proper.   They  are 
to  be  found  primarily  in  his  treatment  of  Necessity  derived 
from  D'Holbach's  Systeme  de  la  Nature . 

D'Holbach's  initial  assumption  in  the  Systeme  de  la 
Nature  Is  that  experience  and  reason  are  the  only  trust- 
worthy (guides  to  knowledge.   By  experience  he  means  the 
awareness  that  man  has  of  an  external  world  through  the  im- 
pressions ne  receives  by  means  of  his  or,_i8ns  of  sense.  By 
reason,  he  means  the  power  to  compare  and  reflect  upon 
these  impress' ons  resulting  in  a  generaliz'stlon  or  formu- 
lation of  a  law  of  Nature  which  can  be  taken  as  true  pro- 
vided It  Is  confirmed  by  repeated  experiences.   The  one 
gBnerallzation  at  which  man  arrives,  on  the  basis  of  his  ex- 
perience and  reflection,  is  that  the  external  universe  Is 
a  single  objective  reality,  l,e,,  matter,  active  or  in  a 
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state  of  motion. 

Prom  matter  in  motion,  then,  are  derived  all  the 
phenomena  that  strike  the  senses.   It  is  not  caused;   it 
is  from  eternity  and  of  necessity,   Man  himself  is  simply 
a  highly  comolex  form  of  ratter  in  motion.   He  has,  as 
a  funct'onof  matter,  no  freedom  of  the  will,  nr  aoul  as 
diatinct  from  the  tody  so  that  his  death  is  simply  the  ex- 
tinction of  }>is  consciousness.   To  argue  either  ior  the 
freedom  of  the  will  or  the  immortality  of  the  aoul  la  to 
deny  both  his  reason  and  the  witness  of  his  sense^  and 
to  escape  into  a  world  of  the  imagination  that  has  no  foun- 
dation in  the  inexorable  order  of  nature. 

This  desire  to  escape  into  a  world  which  has  no 
counterpart  in  the  real  world  of  external  ol jects  is  simply 
ti^ie  result  of  ignorance  which  true  science  attempts  to  cor- 
rect.  The  most  that  man  can  atter«ipt  to  do  Is  to  bring 
his  own  life  and  the  life  of  society  Into  conformity  with 
what  is.   To  do  this  he  must  destroy  the  false  ^;oda  of 
his  imagination  and  substitute  frr  these  false  gods  correct 
ideas  of  nature.   He  must,  in  other  words,  become  an  atheist* 
D'Holbach  -"efines  the  atheist  as  follows: 
C'est  un  hom;rej(^  qui  detruit  cies  chim^rfis  nuisibles  au  ~enre 


-. . los  phtnomenes  de  ^ 'laiiv'irs  et  les  opcr 

la  nature,  iP'i-n-.iginer   des  puirjiances  ideales,  des  intelli- 
£jnces  imaginaire:.  des  etres  ue  raison;   qui  loin  de  faire 
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mieiix  connaftre  cette  nature,  ne  font  que  la  rendre  capri 
cieuse,  Inejcplica'ole,  ct  mfcc'ynnoisG'icle,  inutile  .lU  bonhe 
des  homines  •'^^ 


ur 


D'Holbach's  book  represents  the  extreme  of  el£;hteenth- 
century  radical  thought,  and  irtille  It  was  widely  read,  it 
nade  few  converts  among  the  intelllgensla.   The  eighteenth 
century  was  quick  to  expose  its  inner  contradictions, 
llie  nost  glaring  Frederick  the  Great  immediately  recog- 
nized: 

After  the  author  has  exhausted  ell  evidence  to  show  t>  at 
men  are  guided  by  a  fatalistic  necessity  in  all  their  ac- 
tions, he  had  to  draw  ♦"he  conclusion  that  we  are  only  a 
sort  of  machine,  only  marionettes  moved  by  the  hand  of  a 
Mind  power.   And  yet  he  flies  into  a  passion  against 
priests,  i^overnments,  end  a?a'nst  our  whole  educational 
system*   he  believes  indeed  that  the  men  who  exercise 
these  funefons  are  free,  even  while  he  proves  to  them 
that  they  arc  slaves.  Whet  foolishness  and  what  nonsense  I 
If  everything  is  moved  by  necessary  causes,  then  all  coun- 
sel, all  instruction,  all  rewards  and  p'mlshments  are  as 
superfluous  as  InexpllcpMe}   for  -"^e  might  just  as  well 
preach  to  an  oak  and  try  and  perauade   it  to  turn  !nto 
an  orange  tree ,21 

Shelley,  of  course,  falls  into  the  same  trap*   After  con- 
demning all  priests,  statesmen  and  monarchs,  he  then  goes 
on  to  describe  the  workings  or  Necessity  in  the  following 


manner! 


No  atom  of  this  turbulence  fulfils 

A  vp.gue  and  unnece.-sltated  task. 

Or  acts  but  as  It  must  and  oudht  to  act. 

^ven  the  mlnuiont  molecule  of  light. 

That  In  an  April  sunbeam's  fleeting  glow 

Fulfils  Its  dent'ned,  tho-jgh   Invisible  work. 

The  universal  Spirit  ifr-uldes;   nor  lost. 

When  merciless  ambition,  o:c   mad  zeal. 

Has  led  two  hosts  o#  dupes  to  battle-field, 

That,  Mlnri,  thoy  there  nay  dig  each  other's  graves 

And  call  the  sad  work  glory,  does  it  rule 
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All  passions:   not  a  thou.>^ty  a  will,  an  act* 
Nor  the  workings  ot  the  tyrant's  moody  mind. 
Nor  one  Tlsglving  of  the  slaves  who  boast 
Their  servitude,  to  hide  the  shame  they  feel, 
Hor  the  events  enchaining  every  will. 
That  from  the  depths  of  unrecorded  time 
Have  drawn  all-inlluencing  virtue,  pass 
Unrecognized  or  unforeseen  by  thee. 
Soul  of  the  lanlversel 

(VI,  171-190.) 

In  this  pftssa^^e  Shelley  has  In  mind  not  only  D'Hol- 
bach's  determinism  but  also  Pope's  Essay  on  Man«   In  a 
letter  to  Hogg  (Januairy  3,  1811),  in  wnlch  he  t  ells  Hogg 
that  "Soul  of  the  universe"  ought  to  be  substituted  for 
the  word  God  (a  point  wnlch  he  argues  at  longth  in  Queen 
Mab,   although  the  "Soul  of  the  universe"  aopears,  on  the 
basis  of  the  above  passage,  even  more  veiigeful  than  the 
"God** of  Shelley's  vleW,  ho  ^^oes  on  to  say  that  Pope's  line, 
"All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole"^  is  "something 
more  than  poetry .""^   Pope,  however,  is  arguing  e   very 
different  point  In  the  Essay  on  Man  than  Shelley  is  arguing 
In  Queen  Mab.   Because  man  is  Ignorant  of  the  total  pat« 
tern  of  the  universe,  his  point  of  view  is  inevitably  lim- 
ited*  What  appears  evil  to  man  is  really  "universal  good". 
Therefore  he  should  learn  to  accept  the  dictum  that 
"'Whatever  is.  Is  right.'"    Here  is  the  passage  iirfilch 
Shelley  probably  had  In  mind  In  the  above  quotation: 

If  pla^^ues  or  earthquakes  break  not  Heaven's  design. 
Why  t/ien  a  I'orgia,  or  a  Catiline? 
Who  knows  but  He,  w'loae  hand  the  llgfct'rfinj;  forma 
Who  heaves  old  ocean,  and  who  w5np,s  the  e terms; 
Pours  fierce  ambition  in  a  Caesar's  mind. 
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Or  turns  young  Ammon  loose  to  scourge  mankind? 

From  pride,  from  pride,  our  very  reasoning  sprlnei;8; 

Account  for  moral,  as  for  natural  things: 

Why  charge  we  heaven  In  those.  In  these  acquit? 

In  both  tc  reason  right  1s  to  submit,    (I,  155-164.) 

And,  of  course.  Pope  Is  right.   Given  D^Holbach's  premise, 

"to  reason  right  la^   to  submit,"   Shelley  argues  that  to 

reason  right  Is  to  rebel.   The  rebellion,  however.  Is 

reasoning  derived  from  an  entirely  different  premise  which 

belongs  to  the  vision  proper. 

A  second,  euid  somewhat  more  subtle,  refutation  of 

D'Holbach's  position  was  offered  by  Voltaire,^   D'Hol- 

btteh,  who  thought  he  was  fighting  against  dogmatism  and  In- 
tolerance, says  Voltaire,  set  up  Ms  own  thesis  as  dogma 
and  defended  it  w^ th  fanatical  zeal.  What  ought  to  ba, 
he  proclaimed  must  be.   And  Shelley,  under  D'Holbach'a 
Influence,  fell  into  the  same  contradictory  position*   Writ- 
ing as  the  prophet  of  the  coming  age  of  love  (within  the 
visionary  frame  of  reference)  he  then  proceeds  to  damn  both 
the  past  and  the  present  with  an  intensity  that  'Is  loathed 
Jehovah  could  hardly  surpass.   The  Hell  to  which  Shelley 
assigns  those  who  fall  to  be  faithful  to  his  own  redemp- 
tive vision  is,  in  reality,  the  same  Hell  to  which  Jeho- 
vah condemns  the  unfaithful.   And,  it  may  here  be  added, 
Shelley  nevrr  escaped  from  this  dark  side  of  his  own  apoca- 
lyptic vision.   The  prophet  of  the  Day  of  Resurrection  Is 
also  the  prophet  of  the  Day  of  Judgment,   Even  Prometheus 's 
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forgiveness  of  Jupiter  In  Prometheus  Unboxmd  could  not 
change  his  Inevitable  doom;   In  fact*  It  precipitated  it. 
Shelley^  It  must  be  added  however,  is  passing  Judgment  not 
so  much  upon  individuals  as  on  the  states  of  mind  to  which 
individuals  tend  to  succumb,   "Nature", he  says  in  ftueen 
Mab,  "rejects  the  monarch,  not  the  man;  /  The  subject,  not 
t  e  cltl«en"  (II,  170-1). 

Goethe,  who  criticised  D'Holbach's  book  more  for 
its  ae»thetlc  implications  than  its  logical  inconsisten- 
cies, said  that  he  and  his  friends  c^nld  not  understand 
how  such  a  book  could  be  dangerous:   "It  seemed  to  us  so 
grey,  so  Cimmerian,  so  deathlike  that  we  could  hardly  stand 
in  its  presence,  and  we  shuddered  at  it  as  If  it  were  a 
ghost ,"2*   And  Goethe  might  well  have  said  the  same  thing 
about  Shelley's  apostrophe  to  D'Holbach's  Necessity: 

all  that  the  wide  world  contains 
Are  but  thy  passive  instruments,  and  thou 
Regardst  them  all  with  an  Impartial  eye 
Whose  Joy  or  pain  thy  nature  cannot  feel. 
Because  thou  ha*  not  human  sense. 
Because  thou  art  not  hxaman  mind* 

(VI,  214-219.) 

The  universe  that  watches  man  sounds  like  something  worse 

than  Big  Brother  in  Orwell's  1984:  it  is  not  surprising 

that  rk>ethe  and  his  friends  thought  of  It  as  something  "ao 

death-like  that  we  could  hardly  stand  In  its  presence." 

Ooethe's  reaction  is  significant  because  it  defines.  In 

part,  what  the  Romantic  movement  was  reacting  against  and 
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what  Shelley  himself  was  reacting  against,  though  he  was 
not  yet  entirely  aware  of  it,  within  the  vision  proper. 
The  universe  that  Shelley  as  a  poet  believed  in  (or  rath- 
er created)  was  one  governed  by  love  and  breathing  har- 
mony and  joy.   This  is  the  vision  that  Is  revealed  to 
Ian the 's  inaginatlon, 

Diderot,  the  editor  of  the  Encyclopedia  and  perhaps 
the  subtlest  thinker  of  the  lot,  came  closest  to  justify- 
ing the  contradictions  inherent  in  D'Holbach's  logic, 
Ar.ticipating  the  Hegelian  dialectic,  he  argues  in  his 
novel.  Jack  the  Fatalist,  that  thought  is  often  forced  im- 
plicitly to  deny  and  revoke  its  own  concept  even  wh'le  af- 
firming it,   Inthe  idea  of  Necessity,  It  is  necessary  to 
Include  the  Inconsistency  required  to  hold  It,   To  bring 
one's  thought  full  circle  it  Is  necessary  to  oscillate 
between  freedom  and  necessity,  and  in  doing  so  It  is  poss- 
ible to  discover  the  all-inclusive  concept  of  nature.   That 
concept  is  beyond  truth  and  falsehood  or  50 od  and  evil  be- 
cause in  it  both  extremes  meet  without  differentiation, 
Shelley,  it  will  be  remembered,  says  In  his  letter  to  God- 
win (July  29,  1812)  that  he  thought  It  quite  possible  to 
hold  two  independent  Ideas  simultaneously  in  his  mind, 
l»hon  he  wrote  the  poem  it  is  evident  that  freedom  of  the 
will  -  Shelley  says  in  the  poem  that  natm?e  has  if^,ifted  i?an 
with  "all  subduing  will"  (V,  135)  and  that  matter  "lies 
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subjected  and  plastic  at  his  fnet"  (V,  135)  -  and  Necessity 
were  slmnlta'ieously  held  In  hia  mind.  What  he  flnda  in  the 
"Srjlrit  of  Nature"  (VI,  197),  with  which  the  spirit  of  man 
coalesces  to  "undertake  regenorat^on'a  work"  (VI,  43),  is 
something  that  aoproxlmates  the  synthesis  of  the  two  ideas* 
Shelley 's  "creative  faculty"  however  is  still  far  too  un- 
developed to  Dull  off  such  an  imaginative  feat.   Neverthe- 
less, in  the  analysis  of  the  major  vision  of  the  poem  it 
will  be  evident  that  what  Shelley  is  doing  is  redeeming 
"from  decay  the  visitations  of  the  divinity  in  Man»"^^ 
And  in  doing  ti^.la,  he  is  redeeming  the  world  governed  by 
D'Holbach's  Necessity, 

In  the  Notes  attached  to  the  poem,  Shelley  devotes 
two  pagas  to  explaining  the  doctrine  of  Necessity.   "He 
who  asserts  the  doctrine  of  Necessity",  he  says, 

means  tha*",  in  contemplating  the  events  which  compose  the 
moral  and  material  universe,  he  beholds  only  an  Immense 
and  uninterrupted  chain  of  causes  and  effects  ,  no  one  of 
which  could  occupy  any  other  place  that  it  does  occupy, or 
act  In  any  other  place  that  it  does  act.   The  Idea  of 
necessity  is  obtained  by  our  e:xperience  of  the  connection 
between  objects,  the  uniformity  of  the  operations  of 
nature,  the  constant  conjunctior  of  similar  events,  and  the 
consequent  Inference  of  one  from  the  other.   Mankind  ar» 
therefore  agreed  to  the  admission  of  necessity  if  they  ad- 
mit that  these  two  circumstances  take  olace  "n  voluntary 
action.   Motive  is,  to  voluntary  action  in  the  human  mind, 
what  cause  is  to  effect  "n  the  material  universe.   The  word 
liberty,  as  applied  to  mind, is  analagous  to  the  word 
Chance,  as  applied  to  matter t   they  spring  from  an  ignor- 
ance of  the  certainty  of  the  conjunction  of  the  antecedents 
and  consequents ,27 

What  Shelley  is  here  describing;  is  the  rational  mode  of 
mental  action  in  terms  of  which  the  universe  is  perceived 
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as  a  fixed  and  linmutahle  order.   In  this  sense  It  is  the 
habitual  world  to  which  all  nen  are  subjected.   The  func- 
tion of  the  Imagination,  however.  Is,  as  he  points  out  in 
hi-s  Defense  of  Postry,  to  defeat 

the  curse  which  binds  us  to  be  subjected  to  the  accident 
of  surrounding  impressions.  ...  It  rakes  us  the  inhabi-» 
tants  of  a  world  to  which  the  familiar  world  Is  a  chaos. 
It  reproduces  tho  coTnmon  universe  of  wh^ch  we  are  oortlons 
and  percipients,  and  ^t  purges  from  our  Inward  sight  the 
film  of  familiarity  wh^ch  obscures  fx'om  us  the  wonder  of 
our  being.  88 

When  lenthe's  soul  Is  released  from  her  body,  she 
"defeats  the  curse  which  binds  her   to  be  subjected  to  the 
accident  of  surrounding  impressions",  and  becomes  the  in- 
habitant "of  a  world  to  which  the  familiar  world  is  a  chaos." 
Her  "Inward  sight"  is  purged  and  the  wonder  of  her  being 
is  revealed.   The  difference  between  the  world  of  "sur- 
rounding im  resslons"  and  the  "wonder  of  our  being", 
Shelley  Initially  presents  In  the  difference  between  the 
soul  and  the  body.  Describing  lanthe's  soul  rising  up  out 
of  her  body  at  the  b'dding  of  the  Palry  Queen,  Shelley 
says: 

...  'twas  a  sight 
Of  wonder  to  behold  the  body  and  soul* 

The  self -same  lineaments,  the  same 

Marks  of  identity  were  there i 
Tet,  oh,  how  different  I   One  aspires  to  Heaven, 
Pants  for  Its  sempiternal  heritage. 
And  ever -changing,  ever-rising  st'll. 

Wantons  In  endless  being. 
The  other,  for  a  time  the  unwlllint;  sport 
Of  circumstance  and  oasslon,  struggles  on; 
Fleets  through  its  sad  duration  rapidly 5 
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Then,  like  a  useless  and  worn-out  machine. 
Rots,  perishes,  and  passes. 

(I,  144-156.) 

•To  be  subjected  to  the  accident  of  surrounding  Impressions" 
Is  to  be  "the  unwilling:  soort/  Of  circumstance".   From 
this  angle  of  vision  msn  Is  slmoly  a  machine  that  grad- 
ually, but  Inevitably,  wears  out  and  then  "rets,  perishes, 
and  passes."   He  is  rnerely  a  "mechanized  automaton"  (III, 
17P),    Implicit  in  this  dichotomy  of  body  and  soul  is  a 
rejection  of  the  view  of  Necessity  as  understood  by  D'Hol- 
bach.   It  was  in  1815  that  Shelley  records  the  fact  that 
he 

was  discontented  with  such  a  view  of  things  that  ItQnater- 
lalism] afforded}    man  is  a  being  ol  high  aspirations, 
"looklni^  before  and  after,"  whose  "thoughts  wander  through 
eternity," disclaiming  alliance  with  transience  and  decay ,29 

Shelley  rejected  materialism  because  it  was  Incompatible 
with  the  world  of  imaginative  vision.  So  long  as  he  remain- 
ed a  materialist,  the  world  of  Imagination  was  a  delusion o 
What  is  apparent  in  Queen  Mab  is  the  evidence  of  Shelley's 
casting  off  of  materiplism  In  favor  of  idealism.   The 
poem  reveals  the  first  "spontaneous  overflow"  of  his  own 
psychic  energy,  the  nature  of  wl  ich  he  was  only  later  to 
unoerstsnd.   And  when  he  understood  it  he  converted  what 
previously  he  thought  a  delusion  Into  a  vision  of  ultimate 
reality.    On  the  basis  of  his  Notes,  It  wo  ild  appear  that 
Shelley  could  not  consciously  accept  the  central  vision  of 
his  poem  because  he  had  not  yet  found  a  metaphysical  juatl- 
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fi cation  for  the  creative  faculty  in  man.   He  had  not  yet 
defined  to  his  own  satisfaction  the  nature  of  hi?  creative 
activity  as  it  was  manifest  in  the  composition  of  the 
poem. 

The  fate  of  lanthe's  >.  ody  as  distinct  from  her  soul 
Is  identical  to  the  fate  of  all  the  societies  of  the  past, 
as  well  as  the  present  society  insofar  as  it  is  the  product 
of  the  past*  As  lanthe  surveys  the  past,  the  Fairy  Queen 
says: 

Behold i  where  grandeur  frowned; 
What  now  remains?  -  the  memory 

Of  senselessness  and  shame  - 

What  is  Innortal  there? 

Nothing  -  it  stands  to  tell 

A  melancholy  tale,  to  give 

An  awful  warning:   soon 
Oblivion  will  steal  silently 

The  remnant  of  its  fame. 

Monarchs  and  conquerors  there 
Proud  o*er  prostrate  millions  trod  - 
The  earthquakes  of  the  human  race; 
Like  them,  forgotten  when  the  ruin 

That  marks  their  s  lock  is  past. 

(II,  111-121.) 

If  the  most  that  the  mind  of  man  can  affirm  both  of 

the  external  universe  and  of  himself  as  a  part  of  It  is 

simply  matter  In  a  state  of  perpetual  motion, then  all  the 

mind  can  see  is  an  endless  recurring  cycle  of  composition 

and  decomposition. 

Thus  do  the  generations  of  the  earth 
Oo  to  the  grave  and  Issue  from  the  womb. 
Surviving  still  the  iraperlshatle  change 
That  renovates  the  world. 

(V,  1-4.) 
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Shelley,  however.  In  this  passage  is  not  using  the  verb 
"renovates"  in  the  senss  of  perpetuates;   he  is  thinking  in 
terms  of  the  re-birth  of  humanity  and  the  establishment  of 
a  golden  a^^e  with  its  foundations  not  in  the  past  but  in 
the  vision  of  the  universe  as  a  "wilderness  of  harmony" 
(II,  79)  ruled  by  love. 

When  lanthe  asks  the  Fairy  Queen  how,  in  the  face  of 
what  now  exists  and  has  existed  throughout  the  past,  this 
new  age  is  to  be  ushered  in,  the  Demon  replies:   "When  man* 
with  changeless  Nature  coalescing/  Will  undertake  regener- 
ation's work"  {VI,  42-43),   To  coalesce  with  Nature  means 
to  perceive  it  ima;i,lnatively;   thoee  w?io  "undertake  regen- 
eration's work"  are  t'nose  who  take  flight  on  "fancy's  bold- 
est wing"  (IV,  155).   When  man,  like  lanthe,  is  "laid 
asleep  in  tody*  and  "become  a  living  soul"  (to  use  Words- 
worth's phrasing)  he  sees  "into  the  life  of  things," 

To  perceive  Nature  In  this  imaginative  way  is  to  per- 
ceive it  as  the  human  form  divine.   "There's  not  one  atom 
of  yon  earth",  says  the  Fairy, 

But  once  was  livin^  man; 
Nor  the  minutest  drop  of  rain. 
That  hangeth  in  its  thinnest  cloud. 

But  flowed  in  human  veins: 

And  from  the  burninA^  plains 

Wliore  Libyan  monsters  yell. 

Prom  the  most  gloomy  glens 

Of  Greenland's  sunless  clime. 

To  where  the  golden  fields 

Of  fertile  England  spread 

Their  harvest  to  the  day, 

Thou  canst  not  find  one  spot 
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Whereon  no  city  stood* 

(II,  210-224.) 

The  resurrection  of  man  through  his  Imagination  Is  the  re- 
assembling of  his  divine  form.   Necessity   »^  t  Is  Imag- 
Inatl^-e  perspective  la  man's  awareness  of  himself  as  a 
fallen  being  who  has  been  outcast  from  his  Eden,   The 
vision  of  himself  as  a  soul  coalescing  with  the  "Soul  of 
th«  universe"  {VI,  190)  transfltjures  Necessity  as  an  impar- 
tial force,  mindless  and  senseless,  Into  a  vision  of  love 
of  w/ilch  Queen  Mab  la   the  Imsj^e.   Queen  Mab  in  the  poem  la 
the  Imaginatiwe  form  of  Kecessity,  She  is  the  "potatle 
gold"  created  by  the  "secret  alchemy"  of  the  imagination 
out  of  "the  poisonous  waters  which  flow  from  death  through 
life."'"  She  Is  the  "naked  and  sleeping  beauty,"  the 

spirit  of  the  forms  of  Nature,  w^ieh  Is  laid  bare  when  the 

«51 

"veil  of  familiarity'*  has  been  stript  from  the  world. 

To  illustrate  the  fact  that  Queen  Mab  is  the  imag«- 
Inatlve  form  of  Necessity  it  Is  necessary  to  compare  two 
passages  in  which  Shelley  describes  the  workings  of  Neces- 
sity and  the  workings  of  the  Fairy  Queen  and  then  point  up 
the  difference.  Describing  Necessity,  he  says: 

Nor  the  events  enchaining  every  will. 
That  from  the  depths  of  unrecorded  time 
Have  drawn  all-influencing  virtue,  pass 
Unrecognized  or  unfo^seen  by  thee. 


....  the  slave, 
Whose  horrible  lusts  spread  misery  o'er  the  world. 
And  the  good  man,  who  lifts,  with  virtuous  prida. 
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His  being  in  the  sl.-ht  of  happiness. 

That  3prin,:s  t'rom  lis  own  works;   the  polson-trea. 

Beneath  w'.ose  shade  all  life  is  withered  up. 

And  the  fair  oak,  W' ose  leafy  dome  affords 

A  temple  where  the  vows  of  happy  love 

Are  registered,  are  equal  In  thy  sight: 

Nor  love,  nor  bate  thou  cherishestj  revenge 

And  favouritism,  and  worst  desire  of  fame 

Thou  know'st  not:   all  that  the  wide  world  contains 

Are  hut  thy  passive  Instruments,  and  thou 

Regard *at  them  all  with  an  impartial  eye. 

Whose  Joy  or  pain  thy  nature  cannot  feel. 

Because  thou  haat  net  human  sense, 

Because  thou  art  not  human  mind.      (VI,  186-219.) 

This  passage  may  be  placed  beside  his  description  of  the 

Fairy  Queen: 

•I  am  the  Fairy  Mab:   to  me  'tis  j^jlven 

The  wonders  of  the  human  world  to  keep: 

^'he  secrets  of  the  imfrneasurable  past. 

In  the  unfailing  consclencos  of  men. 

Those  stern,  unflattering  chroniclers,  I  flndt 

The  future  from  the  causes  w  Ich  arise 

In  each  event,  I  i;ather:   not  the  sting 

Which  retributive  memory  Implants 

Ir  the  hard  bosom  of  the  selfish  man; 

Nor  that   extatlc  and  exulting  throb 

Which  virtue's  votary  feels  when  he  sums  up 

The  t'  ou^^hts  and  actions  of  a  well-spent  day. 

Are  unforeseen,  xinreglstered  by  me: 

And  it  is  yet  permitted  me,  to  rend 

The  veil  of  ortal  frailty,  that  the  spirit. 

Clothed  In  its  changeless  purity,  may  know 

How  ?oon  to  accomplish  the  great  end 

For  which  It  hath  its  being,  and  may  taste 

'J-he  peace,  which  in  the  end  all  life  will  share. 

This  Is  the  meed  of  virtue;   happy  Soul, 

Ascend  the  car  with  me  I  •  (I,  166-187.) 

Both  Necessity  and  Queen  Mab  are,  as  it  were,  the  eye  of 
tho  universe  so  that  no  event  passes  "unrecognised  or  un- 
forseen"  ("Unf o#seen,  unre  Istered")  by  them.  What  ia  per- 
mitted, however,  to  Queen  Mab  Is  "to  rend/  The  veil  of 
mortal  frailty".   To  Queen  B/lab  is  given  the  power,  says 
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Shelley  in  another  passage. 

The  wond'^rs  of  the  human  world  to  keep. 

And  fancy's  t  in  creations  to  endow 
With  mariner,  being,  and  reality, 

(VII,  61-6.^.) 

Her  eye,  unMke  ths  eye  rf  Neoeoslty,  la  not  indifferent; 
it  is  iraa  Inative,   The  irsrld  of  Necessity  which  Is  both 
senseless  and  mindless,  she  endows  "with  manner,  being  and 
reality,"   She  is  then  what  Shelley  was  later  to  call 
"the  awf  1  shadow  of  some  unseen  Power", "^^  the  image  of  In- 
tellectual Beauty,  the  first  poetic  realization  of  thoaa 
"visitations  of  the  divinity  in  Man"  w  Ich  "turns  all  things 
to  loveliness" ♦ 

What  was  actually  going  on  within  Shelley  during 
the  composition  of  Queen  Mab  he  was  not  yet  in  a  position 
to  explain.   One  of  the  results  of  composition,  says  Shel- 
ley in  his  Defense,  is  that,  quite  apart  from  its  effect 
on  the  world,  "it  equally  creates  for  us  a  being  within  our 
baing."'^'^   This  being,  he  was  later  to  define  as  man's 
ideal  image  of  himself,  his  archetypal  fomn.  Gradually, 
through  the  release  of  his  own  psychic  powers,  which  came 
with  those  "inspired  moments"  when  the  mind  Is  awakened  to 
a  "transitory  brightness",'*  he  gained  that  consciousness 
of  himself  as  a  ooet  which  led  to  a  new  dedication  of  his 
powers,  a  re-direction  of  his  talents  from  that  of  a  social 
reformer  in  the  narrow  sense  to  that  of  an  apocalyptic  poet. 
Prom  this  point  of  view,  Shelley's  whole  career  a s  a  poet 
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can  be  Interpreted  as  the  process  whereby  he  came  to  know 

himself  not  as  a  creatiire  of  flesh,  but  as  an  Immortal 

soul.   And  when  the  process  was  complete  he  returned  to 

th«  "abode  where  the  Eternal  are»"35 

Speaking  of  the  intuition  that      quJckens  the 

shaping  spirit  of  the  lTTt«f^lnation,  Shelley,  in  his  Defense, 

compares  the  whole  process  to  the  development  of  the  child 

in  the  womb  of  the  mother.  "This  instinct  or  intuition  of 

the  poetical  faculty",  he  says, 

is  still  more  observable  in  the  plastic  and  pictorial  arts; 
a  great  statue  or  picture  grows  iinder  the  power  of  the 
artist  as  a  child  in  the  mother's  womb;   and  the  very  mind 
w>ilch  directs  the  hands  in  formation  is  incapable  of  ac- 
counting to  itself  for  the  origin,  the  gradations,  or 
the  media  of  the  process. '6 

On  the  basis  of  f-is  analogy,  the  "visitations  of  the 
divinity  in  Man"  (the  f^ae)  is  the  father  of  the  poem,  the 
poet  is  the  -mother  and  the  poem  is  the  offspring.   The  off- 
spring is  that  which  is  a  ctuallzed  by  the  shaping  spirit 
of  the  imagination.    It  is  the  "being  within  our  being" 
like  the  child  in  the  mother's  womb.  And  this  being  is  tha 
poet's  ideal  self,  a  creature  not  of  the  flesh  but  of  the 
spirit  wMch  lives,  therefore,  not  in  the  world  of  the 
flesh  (the  world  of  matter  in  motion)  but  in  the  world  of 
the  spirit.   When  Shelley  speaks  of  the  poet  as  a  divine 
baing  rather  than  a  human  being,  he  is  referring  to  what  the 
poet  creates>   the  poem  is  the  divine  bein^^:  and  the  poet, 
in  the  act  of  conQ^sltlon,  lives  in  the  poem* 
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For  the  poet  as  poet,  therefore,  the  world  of  the 
spirit  is  more  real  than  the  world  of  the  flesh.   Indeed, 
the  world  of  the  flesh  serves  for  the  poet  the  same  func- 
tion as  the  womb  of  the  -^^ other.  The  whole  realm  of  nature 
exists  simply  for  t^^e  purpose  of  rovidin^  the  womb  in  which 
the  child  of  the  spirit  can  evolve.  What  is  brought  forth 
from  the  womb  of  nature  is  a  new  creation.  What  that  new 
creation  is  In  Itself  cannot  be  described  for  reasons 
that  are  analogical  to  the  impossibility  of  describing  this 
world  to  the  child  in  the  womb.  This  new  creation,  there- 
fore, can  only  le  an  analo^la  visionis,  a  vision  of  nature 
transfigured  pointing  in  two  directions :   toward  nature 
and  toward  that  which  transcends  nature. 

Just  as  the  child,  as  it  rrrows  up,  comes  to  recog- 
nize that  he  is  the  off -spring  of  his  father's  flesh  and 
seeks  atonement  (at-one-rrent)  with  the  father  in  himself 
becoming  a  father,  thereby  uniting,  as  it  were,  with  his 
own  origin,  so  the  soul,  by  analogy,  seeks  also  atonement 
with  its  spiritual  father  tJiat  it  may  unite  with  its 
source.   Just  as  the  child,  as  it  were,  descends  from  the 
father  into  the  womb  of  the  mother  and  returns  ultimately 
to  the  father,  so  also,  by  analogy,  the  soul  descends  from 
Its  divine  father  Into  the  womb  of  nature  and  ultimately 
returns  to  him.   Probably,  some  such  analogical  thinking 
as  this  suggested  the  idea  of  the  soul's  pre-existence,  its 
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birth  into  this  world,  and  its  return  to  that  realm  of 

pre -existence • 

This  3omenhat  mystical  speculation  has  been  dealt 

with  here  becttiwo  the  pattern  of  the  One  descending  Into 

the  world  of  the  Many  and  Its  ultimate  return  to  tne  One 

provides  the  anagoglcal  level  upon  which  Shelley's  whol* 

poetic  career  can  be  viewed  as  the  vinfoldlng  of  a  single 

vision.  And  this  analogical  level,  which  Shelley  broii^t 

more  and  more   Into  focus  as  his  own  powers  developed^  Is 

adumbrated  In  Queen  Mab«   At  t  e  very  end  of  the  poem, 

after  the  Fairy  Queen  has  riven  lanthe  her  cosmic  vision 

and  her  Si^ul  Is  about  to  return  to  her  body,  the  Daemon 

says: 

^et,  human  Spirit  I  bravely  hold  thy  course, 

Let  virtue  teach  thee  firmly  to  pursue 

The  gradual  paths  of  ar  aspiring  change: 

For  birth  and  life  and  death,  and  that  strange  state 

Before  the  naked  soul  has  found  Its  home. 

All  tend  to  perfect  happiness,  and  urge 

The  restless  wheels  of  >elng  on  their  way. 

Whose  flas  Ing  spokes,  instinct  with  infinite  life. 

Bicker  and  bxirn  to  gain  their  destined  goal: 

For  birth  but  wakes  the  spJ-^lt  to  the  senso 

Of  outward  shows,  w  ose  unexperienced  shape 

Hew  modes  of  passion  to  its  flame  may  lend; 

Life  Is  Its  state  of  action,  and  the  store 

Of  all  events  is  at-j;jregated  there 

That  variegate  the  eternal  universe; 

Death  Is  a  gate  of  dreariness  and  gloom,  ^ 

That  leads  to  azure  isles  and  beaming  skies. 

And  happy  regions  of  eternal  hope. 

(IX,  146-163.) 

Before  Shelley  could  bring  t  is  anagoglcal  level,  implicit 

In  the  vision  of  Queen  Mab,  into  focus,  however,  he  had 

many  discoveries  to  make.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  not  yet 
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weaned  from  D'Holbach's  materialism,  he  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  remove  the  veil  from  the  mystery  of  "birth, 
life  and  death."   Suffice  that  In  1812  he  recognized  that 
life  Is  but  the  spirit's  "state  of  action"  In  the  world 
of  Becoming  and  that  his  vision  of  the  golden  age  ie  but 
the  analogue  of  those  "happy  regions  of  eternal  hope"  from 
which  the  soul  perhaps  dea;;ended  ("that  strange  state", 
he  calls  It)  and  to  which  it  returns  through  "the  ate  of 
dreariness  and  gloom". 

In  1816,  after  the  completion  of  Alastor  (in  which 
the  poet*8  creative  faculty  falls  so  that  he  sinks  to  an 
"untimely  grave"),  -helley  revised  Queen  Mab,  reducing  it 
to  a  two-part  vision  which  he  called  The  Daemon  of  the 
World.   A  comparison  of  the  two  poems  will  reveal  the  way 
in  which  Shelley's  powers  were  developing.  Whrt  Shelley 
has  done  InThe  Daemon  of  tl  e  World  is  to  remove  the  evidences 
of  D'Holbach's  materialism  and  focus  his  attention,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  else,  upon  the  major  vision  of  Queen  Mab. 
The  dismal  spectacle  of  the  past  and  the  present,  he  re- 
duces to  t  irty  lines  at  the  end  of  the  first  part,  while 
the  entire  second  part  Is  concerned  with  the  vision  of  the 
"happy  Earth"  (IX,  127)  now  seen,  through  the  eye  of  the 
laagination,  as  the  "reality  of  Heaven"  (IX,  127). 

Two  literary  sources  of  Shelley's  transfigured  vision 
of  the  earth  are  Erasmus  Darwin  and  John  Frank  Newton.   On 
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July  28,  1811  Shelley  writes  to  Hogg  to  say  that  he  Is  a- 
muslng  himself  with  reading  Derwin,  and  on  December  24,  1812, 
he  writes  to  Mr.  Clio  Rickman,  the  bookseller,  ordering, 
among  other  works,  Darwin's  Temple  of  Nature.   John 
Newton's  Return  to  Nature  he  refers  to  at  some  length  in 
his  Notes  to,  as  well  as  in  the  text  of.  Queen  Mab«   Both 
of  these  authors  present  a  vision  of  the  universe  and  man'a 
place  in  It  from  an  extremely  imaginative  point  of  view, 
which  provided  Shelley  with  his  first  serious  introduction 
to  the  world  of  myth. 

As  a  "votary  of  Reason"  Shelley  considered  myth 
simply  as  an  expression  of  man's  ignorance  of  the  laws  of 
^ature;   reason,  he  believed,  was  the  enemy  of  myth  (and 
the  imagination  insofar  as  it  expressed  Itself  in  mytholo- 
gical terms ) .   Darwin,  on  the  other  hand,  argued  that 
myth  and  science  were  not  natural  enemies,  and  that  it  was 
the  poet's  function  to  present  the  world  of  the  natural 
sciences  in  Imai^inative  terms.  The  possibility  of  re-crea- 
ting the  natural  world  in  terms  of  a  .lythological  vision  of 
It  must  have  enormously  appealed  to  Shelley,  resolving  as 
it  did  what  he  had  considered  to  be  the  real  dichotomy  of 
reason  and  imagination. 

In  his  Advertisement  to  The  Eotanic  Garden,  Darwin 
writes: 

The  general  design  of  the  following  sheets  is  to  enlist 
Imagination  under  the  tanner  of  Science;   and  to  lead  her 
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votaries  from  the  looaer  analogies,  which  dress  out  the 
imagery  of  poetry,  to  the  stricter  ones,  which  form  the 
ratiocination  of  philosophy.  While  their  particular  de- 
sign is  to  induce  fn©  ingenious  to  cultivate  the  knowledge 
of  Fotany,  by  introducing  them  to  the  vestibule  of  that 
delightful  science,  and  reco- mending  to  their  attention  the 
immortal  works  of  the  celebrated  Swedish  Naturalist, 
Linnaeus  J^' 

Darwin,  enlisting  the  imagination  "under  the  banner  Of 
science",  is,  of  course,  still  thinking  of  the  imagination 
In  the  Neo-classical  sense.   The  function  of  poetry  is  to 
present  a  truthful  representation  of  the  nature  of  realityf 
to  this  extent  reason  or  judgment  must  be  the  gu^de.   The 
purpose  of  the  fancy  is  to  create  those  fictions  whereby 
the  representation  is  rendered  pleasing ,^8   j^^  ^Yye   same 
time,  it  is  also  evident  that  Erasmus  Darwin  takes  the 
imagination  more  seriously  than  most  Neo-classical  theorists* 
By  suggesting  that  the  votaries  of  Imagination  can  be  led 
"from  the  looser  analogies,  which  dress  out  V  e   imagery 
of  poetry,  to  the  stricter  ones,  which  form  the  ratiocina- 
tion of  philosophy"  he  Is  implying  that  the  dichotomy  of 
reason  as  the  organ  of  truth  and  fancy  as  the  organ  of  fic- 
tion can  be  broken  down.   Imagination,  however,  he  still 
subordinates  to  reason;   his  purpose  in  The  Botanical 
Garden  (his  "particular  design")  is  "to  induce  the  ingen- 
ious to  cultivate  the  knowledge  of  Botany".  What  his  poem 
will  do  is  make  the  instruction  pleasing  by  enlisting  the 
imfglnatlon.   There  is  no  suggestion  of  the  Romantic  view  of 
the  creative  imagination  as  the  organ  of  a  hl^er  truth  tha  n 
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the  truth  of  reason. 

What  Darwin  did  for  Shelley,  therefore,  was  to  in- 
itiate within  him  a  mode  of  mental  action  which,  as  a 
"votary  of  Reason",  he  had  temporarily  abandoned.   He  in- 
troduced him  to  a  world  of  speculative  thought  which  engag- 
ed his  imaginative  powers. 

In  The  Te^nple  of  Nature,  Darwin's  most  ambitious 
poem  in  which  he  attempts  to  examine  the  origin  of  all  llfef 
the  development  of  wan  and  the  whole  cosmologlcal  pattern 
underlying  that  origin  and  development,  he  says  (in  his  Pref- 
ace) that  the  imaginative  account  is  based  on  his  knowledge 
of  Orphism.   "In  the  Eleusinian  mysteries",  he  states, 
"the  philosophy  of  the  works  of  Nature,  with  the  origin  and 
progress  of  society,  are  believed  to  have  been  taught  by 
allegoric  scenery  explained  by  the  Hierophant  to  the  ini- 
tiated, which  gave  rise  to  the  machinery  of  the  following 
poem,""^ '  Phe  poem,  therefore,  presents  Darwin  impressive 
knowledge  of  science  in  terms  of  the  Orphic  cosmologlcal 
myth. 

In  the  opening  section  of  the  poem,  he  invokes  Im- 
mortal Love  who  holds  the  entire  cosmos  in  her  embrace. 
And  the  1  irth  of  Nsture  is  described  in  terms  of  the  Orphic 
egg  which  bursts,  under  the  warming  influence  of  love; 

Imnortal  Love  I   who  ere  the  morn  of  Time, 
On  -rings  outstretched,  o'er  Chaos  hun^.  aublimej 
Warm 'd  "into  life  the  bursting  egg  of  IJlght, 
And  gave  young  Nature  to  admiring  Light  I  - 
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You  I  whose  wide  arms,  in  soft  einbraces  hurl'd 
Romid  the  vast  frame,  connect  the  whirling  worldl 
Whether  inmera'd  in  day,  the  Sun  your  throne, 
You  gird  the  planets  in  -^our  silver  zone; 
Or  warm,  descending  on  ethereal  win  -s. 
The  Earth's  cold  bosom  with  the  beams  of  a prlng; 
Press  drop  to  drop,  to  atom  atom  bind. 
Link  sex  to  sax,  or  rivet  mind  to  mind, 

(I,  15-26.) 

This  vision  of  the  universe  held  in  the  embrace  of  Love  la, 

of  course,  the  vision  that  Queen  Mab  reveals  to  the  soul 

of  lanthe. 

Spirit  of  Ifaturel  here  I 
In  this  interminable  wilderness 
Of  worlds,  at  whose  im-Tienslty 
Even  soaring  fancy  staggers. 
Here  is  thy  fitting  temple. 
Yet  not  the  lightest  leaf 
That  quivers  in  the  passing  breeae 
Is  less  instinct  with  thee: 
YetT^he  meanest  worm 
That  lurks  in  graves  and  fattens  on  the  dead 
Less  shares  thy  eternal  breath. 

Spirit  of  Nature  I   thoul 
Imperishatle  as  this  scene. 
Here  is  thy  fitting  tei^^ple. 

(I,  264-277.) 

When  Darwin  goes  on  to  describe  the  temptation  of 

Eve, as  a  result  .of  which  she  was  cast  out  from  Eden,  the 

temple  of  Mature,  he  says  that  man  s'-'ould  not  contemplate 

this  dark  side  of  reality,  but  rather  fix  his  attention 

upon  the  unchanging  and  universal  harmony.   This  dark  aide 

of  life  he  presents  in  terms  of  the  cave  of  Troplonlua . 

It  is  the  realm  of  death,  Shelley's  "gate  of  dreariness 

and  gloom  "  ,  Her©  is  Darwin's  description  of  it,  quoted 

here  because  echoes  of  it  can  be  found  in  Shelley's  poetry 
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AS  late  as  Adonals: 

Deep-whelm 'd  beneath,  in  vast  sepulchral  caves. 
Oblivion  dv/ells  amid  unlabell'd  graves; 
The  storied  tomb,  the  laurell'd  bust  o'erturns. 
And  shakes  their  ashes  from  the  mould 'ring  urns.- 

While  on  white  heaps  of  Intermingled  bones 
The  muse  of  Melancholy  sits  and  moans; 
Showers  her  cold  tears  o'er  beauty's  oarly  wreck. 
Spreads  her  pale  arms,  and  bends  her  riarble  neck. 

(I,  112-124.) 

Commenting  in  a  foot-note  on  these  descriptions  of  death, 

Darwin  says: 

Plutarch  mentions,  that  prophecies  of  ev*l  events  were  ut- 
tered from  the  cave  of  Trnphonlus;  but  the  allegorical 
story,  that  whoever  enters  this  cavern  were  never  again 
seen  to  smile,  seems  to  have  been  deslgied  to  warn  the  contem- 
plative from  considering  too  mucn  tn©  dark  side  of  nature. 
Thus  the  ancient  poet  Is  said  to  have  written  a  poem  on  th« 
miseries  of  tie  world,  and  to  have  thence  become  so  unhap- 
py as  to  destroy  himself.  VKhen  we  reflect  on  the  perpetu- 
al destruct^.on  of  orga'^ic  life,  we  should  also  recollect, 
that  It  is  perpetually  renewed  in  other  forms  by  the  same 
materials,  and  thus  ^he  sim  total  of  the  happiness  of  the 
world  continue*  lui diminished;   and  that  a  philosopher  may 
thus  smile  again  on  ttirnlng  his  eyes  from  the  coffins  of 
nature  to  her  cradles. ^^ 

This  vision  of  nature  as  the  perpetual  renewal  of  Ufa  la 

the  vision  that  Shelley  incorporated  into  his  owii  poetry. 

Ttius  in  a  passage  in  Queen  Mab,  clearly  anticipating  the 

vision  of  the  Ode  to  the  West  Wind,  he  says  that  just  as 

the  dead  leaves  fertilize  with  their  own  "loathsome  rotten- 

nsss"  (V,  8)  the  land  "they  long  defonned"  (V,  12)  so  also 

out  of  the  "suicidal  selfishness.  •  .  shall  spring  all 

virtue,  all  delitjht,  all  love"  (V,  16-19).   In  other  words: 

All  things  are  recreated,  and  the  flame 
Of  consentaneous  love  inspires  all  life: 
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The  fertile  bosom  of  the  earth  gives  suck 
To  myriads,  w'uo  still  t.-row  beneath  her  care. 
Rewarding  her  with  their  pure  perfectness: 
*■••••••■••••••  •••••<• 

No   storma  deform   the  beaming  brow  of  heaven. 
Nor  scatter  in  the  frephneas  of  ita  prlda 
The  foliage  of  the  ever  verdant  trees; 
But  '^rults  are  ever  ripc,  flowers  ever  fair. 
And  autumn  proudly  bears  her  matron  ^race, 
Klndj-xnt  a  flush  on  the  Air  cheek  of  spring. 
Whose  virgin  bloom  beneath  the  ruddy  fruit 
Reflects  its  tint,  and  blushes  into  lova, 

(VIII,  107-123.) 

Such  is  the  ^slon  of  nature  revealed  as  the  workings  of 
"consentaneous  love.  "•  And  Darwin's  Temple  of  Nature  pro- 
vided the  literary  source. 

John  Frank  ?Jewton  was  as  knowledgeable  In  "secret 
lore"  as  Barwln  was.   Himself  a  votary  of  the  Oirphlc  mys- 
teries, h's  cosmologlcal  myth  en^braced  the  four  ages  of 
man  based  upon  tho  Hindu  Zodiac.   This  vision  will  be  ex- 
plored In  soma  detail  in  the  next  chapter,  where  its  in- 
fluence upon  Shelley  is  more  evident.   Among  the  Orphic 
purification  rites  was  Included  abatinerjce  from  the  eating 
of  animal  flesh.   In  the  Orpnic  myth,  the  fall  of  man 
(synonymous  with  the  creation  of  man)  was  the  result  of 
the  Titana  devouring  t  e  body  of  Dionysus-Zagreua.   The 
eating  of  flesh,  therefore,  is  tne  entrance  of  sin  Into 
the  world;   to  abstain  from  it,  Hewton  argues  In  The  Retvtrn 
to  Nature,  is  to  usher  'n  the  ,olden  age.   This  thorou  hly 
incredible  argument  Shelley  spends  nearly  six  pages  Justi- 
fying in  his  Notes  to  Queen  Mab.   The  important  thing. 
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however,  la  not  that  Newton  turned  Shelley  Into  a  vegetar- 
ian, but  that,  like  Darwin,  he  Introduced  him  to  myth  In 
such  a  way  that  he  co^d  take  it  seriously.   Shelley's 
knowledge  of  Orphlsm,  a  l-nowledge  which  plays  an  important 
■role  in  the  shaping  of  his  own  apocalyptic  vision,  derives, 
in  the  first  instance,  from  Parwin  and  Newton.   His  vis- 
Ion  of  the  renovated  world  in  Queen  Mab  has  behind  it, 
though  still  very  much  In  f-e  background,  much  of  the 
mythological  lore  that  he  picked  up  from  these  two  authors. 
The  vision  of  the  com-^unity  of  life  in  which  the  lion»s 
nature  is  "as  the  nature  of  a  lamb"  (VIII,  123)  and  man, 
in  turn  no  longer  "slays  the  lamb  that  looks  him  in  the 
face"  (VITI,  212)  is  a  vision  that  derives  from  Darwin's 
view  of  the  great  community  of  nature  and  from  Newton's 
▼lew  of  the  way  in  which  man  shall  be  re-absorbed  into  that 
community.  And  behind  toth  lies  the  Orphic  cosm^ logical 
myth.    Shelley's  reference  to  the  soul's  pre-existence. 
Its  passage  into  and  through  the  world,  and  its  ultimate 
return  to  Its  original  home  is  the  closest  he  comes  to  mak- 
ing actual  use  of  the  myth  in  the  poem. 

What  is  evident,  therefore.  In  Queen  Tviab,  is  that 
Shelley  is  moving  from  one  world  of  thought,  robted  In  the 
Enlightenment,  into  a  other  world  of  thought  rooted  in  myth. 
These  two  worlds  meet  head-on  In  the  poem  and  the  result 
is  by  no  means  a  synthesis  of  the  two.   Yet,  when  the 
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various  threads  of  thought  are  disentangled.  It  is  possible 
to  see  In  the  poem  the  refl'^otlon  of  that  vast  shift  of 
human  thought  In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
In  which,  out  of  the  Enlightenment,  the  age  of  Romanticism 
emerged • 

Viewed  In  terms  of  Shelley's  own  development.  It  Is 
possible  to  see  his  mature  vision  adumbrated  In  the  poem. 
The  view  of  the  creative  imagination,  its  transfiguring 
power,  is  t"  ere.  The  world  of  myth  underlying  his  apocalyp- 
tic vision  is  suggested*   His  imaginative  synthesis  of 
Orphlsm  with  the  poetry  of  Plato  and  Christ,  his  doctrine 
of  Eros  in  which  he  argues  that  the  spirit  of  Orphlsm 
was  re'  orn  in  the  poetry  of  Dante  and  Petrarch  -  all  of 
this  development  was  to  follow.    In  Queen  Mab.  however, 
Shelley  is  moving  int»that  psychic  dimension  which  he  was 
destined  to  recognize  as  his  proper  domain.  These  were  his 
own  "realms  of  gold"  out  of  which.  In  the  smithy  of  his 
own  soul,  his  apocalyptic  vision  was  bom.   "or  can  It 
be  said  that  he  left  the  rationalism  of  such  men  as  Godwin 
behind;   rather  It  should  be  said  that  he  transfigured  it 
into  Its  imaginative  form.   His  Prometheus  can  by  no  means 
be  divorced  from  the  early  hopes  that  Godwin's  Enquiry 
inetllled  into  'Im.   Ultimately,  of  course,  much  of  what 
he  learned  from  Godwin  he  did  have  to  leave  behind.  God- 
win's hopes  rested  with  tlie  future  condition  of  man  on  earth. 
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Shelley,  who  lived  all  his  life  as  a  poet  in  the  shadow 
of  death,  placed  his  ultimate  hopes  elsewhere.    f'othing, 
he  aaya  In  a  letter  to  John  Gisborne  (April  10,  1822)  Is 
more  appalling  to  him  than  Wordsworth's  sentiment  that 
this  earth  la  the  place  whera  "We  find  our  happiness,  or 
not  at  all. "'*•'•   Even  In  Queen  Mab,  in  which  his  apocalyp- 
tic vision  is  marred  throughout  by  materialism,  his 
thoui-;hta  were,  in  part  at  least,  on  death.   Before  lanthe 
fell  asleep  beside  Henry,  they  had  been  walking  along  the 
beach  talking  about  death.   The  poem  opens  with  a  medi- 
tation upon  death  in  which  Shelley  compares  it  to  sleep. 
And  what  is  revealed  to  lanthe  in  sleep,  he  later  implies 
in  the  poem,  is  analagous  to  whpt  she  shall  know  with  death. 
The  poem,  therefore,  not  only  adumbrates  Prometheus  Unbound: 
it  adumbrates  Adonais  as  well. 

Finally,  it  Is  possible  to  discern  in  this  first 
attempt  at  an  apocalyptic  vision  various  levels  upon  which 
the  poem  moves.   The  cycles  of  death  and  re-birth  in 
nature  provide   t'  e  analogue  of  the  death  and  re-birth  of 
humanity.   The  death  and  re-birth  of  humanity,  in  turn, 
provides  the  analogue  of  Mian's  descent  from  the  One  and  his 
ultimate  return  to  the  One.  As  Shelley  developed,  these 
various  levels  became  more  and  -"ore  clarified  as,  within 
himself,  he  came  to  understand  the  hierarchy  of  man's  men- 
tal faculties.    In  his  future  efforts  to  present  his  apoca- 
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lyptic  vision,  his  success  is  directly  related  to  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  world  ol"  sense,  reason  and  imagination 
were,  within  himself,  harmoniously  structured.   His  mater- 
ialism, his  conflict  between  reason  and  imagination  in  1812 
clearly  de-^ionstrate  t'  at  the  inner  hierarchy  was  not  yet 

defined.  Queen  Mab  is  the  product  of  that  confusion. 
Nevertheless,  Shelley's  later  position  is  clearly  implic- 
it in  the  poem. 


Chapter   6 

THE  REVOLT  OJ  ISLAM 

In  Queen  l^teb,  Ian  the  asks  the  daemon  when  the  "uni- 
versal Spirit"  (VI,  20)  will  "revivify  this  withered  limb 
of  Heaven"  (VI,  21).    The  daemon  replies: 

Some  eminent  in  virtue  shall  start  up. 

Even  in  perversest  time: 
The  truths  of  their  piire  lips,  that  never  die. 
Shall  bind  the  scorpion  falsehood  with  a  wreath 

Of  ever-livln;:r  flame. 
Until  the  monster  sting  Itself  to  death. 

(VI,  31-38.) 

These  'femlnent  in  virtue"  quickened  by  "consentaneous  love", 
which  "Inspires  all  life"  (VIII,  108),  will  usher  In  the 
"morn  of  love"  (IX,  38)  and  the  earth  will  be  recreated 
In  the  form  of  heaven.   Such  a  one  is  Ian the  herself  who, 
says  the  daemon,  is  "jud=  ed  alone  worthy  of  tlie  envied 
boon,/  That  waits  the  ,  ood  and  the  sincere"  (I,  123-124) » 
Her  supremacy  among  all  the  dwellers  of  the  earth  Is  sug- 
gested by  the  adoration  of  Henry  who  lies  sleepless  by 
her  side  and  "waits  to  catch/  Ll.t^t,  life  and  rapture 
from  her  smile"  (I,  29-30),   And  when  the  vision  is  com» 
plete,  and  the  soul  of  lanthe  has  reunited  with  her  body, 
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Henry  Is  described  kneeling  "In  silence  by  her  couch,/ 
Watching  her  sleep  with  looks  of  speechless  love"  (IX,  237 
-238 ) , 

The  kind  of  leadership  which  will  gradually  trans- 
form the  natural  and  human  world  is,  therefore,  to  be 
found  in  those  who  are  united  in  love  such  as  tiiat  shared 
by  lanthe  and  Henry,   The  truths  that  they  utter  can 
never  die  for  they  find  their  source  in  that  animating 
spirit  which  sustains  all  life  and  binds  the  entire  uni- 
verse together  in  harmony  and  joy»   The  Revolt  of  Islam, 
begun  six  ye^rs  after  the  completion  of  Queen  Mab,  focuses 
upon  this  undeveloped  theme  in  the  earlier  poem. 

The  significance  of  this  focus  in  The  Revolt  of 
Islam  for  Shelley's  development  as  a  poet  is  of  the  utmost 
importance*   When  Shelley  wrote  Queen  Mab  he  considered 
himself  primarily  a  political  reformer  rather  than  a  poet* 
What  consciously  he  attempted  in  the  poem  was  to  present 
a  lo  leal  argument,  based  upon  the  doctrine  of  Necessity 
derived  from  Godwin  and  the  philosophes,  to  show  the  inev- 
itability of  moral  reformation  attendant  upon  the  rational 
progress  that  man  had  made  through  the  advancement  of  the 
sciences.    In  the  Preface  to  The  Revolt  of  Islam,  he  is 
careful  to  reject  this  approach,  not  because  it  la  not 
valid  in  itself,  but  because  it  is  not  the  method  of  the 
of  the  poet,   "I  have  made  no  attempt",  he  says,  "to 
recommend  the  motives  which  I w ould  substitute  for  those  at 
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present  governing  mankind  by  methodical  and  systematic  ar- 
gument."^  What  he  is  concerned  to  do  is  to  "awaken  the 
feelint^jS,  so  that  the  reader  should  see  the  beauty  of  true 
virtue  ,^       And  he  is  thus  concerned  because  "it  Is  the 
business  of  the  Poet  to  communicate  to  others  the  pleasure 
and  the  enthusiasm  arising  out  of  those  Images  and  feel- 
ings. In  the  vivid  presence  of  which  within  his  own 
mind,  consists  at  once  his  Inspiration  and  his  reward."' 

In  1811  and  1812  Shelley  was  anxious  to  convince 
Godwin  that  his  education  had,  in  a  quite  special  way, 
prepared  him  to  become  his  disciple  and  share  with  him 
in  the  work  of  moral  reform.   In  the  Preface  to  The  Revolt 
of  Islam,  he  now  views  his  education  in  a  very  different 
light,  seeing  in  It  the  making  of  a  poet.   "Ihere  is  an 
education  peculiarly  fitted  to  a  poet,"  he  says, 

without  which,  genius  and  sensibility  can  hardly  fill  tha 
circle  of  their  capacities.   Wo  education  Indeed  can 
entitle  to  this  appellation  a  dull  and  unobservant  mind, 
or  one,  though  neither  dull  "^or  unobservant,  in  which  the 
channels  of  com-^unicstlon  between  thought  and  expression 
have  been  obstructed  or  closed.    How  far  it  Is  ray  fortxme 
to  belong  to  either  of  the  latter  classes,  I  cannot  know. 
I  aspire  to  be  something  better.   line  circumstances  of 
my  accidental  education  have  been  favourable  to  this  ambit- 
ion.  I  have  been  familiar  from  boyhood  with  mountains 
and  lakes,  and  the  sea,  and  the  solitudes  of  forests: 
Danger,  which  sports  upon  the  brink  of  precipices,  has  been 
ray  playmate.   I  have  trodden  the  placlers  of  the  Alps, 
and  lived  under  the  eye  of  Movint  Blanc.   I  have  been  a 
wanderer  among  distant  fields.    I  have  sailed  down  mighty 
rivers,  and  seen  the  sun  rise  and  set,  and  the  stars  c ome 
forth,  whilst  I  have  sailed  ni>:<ht  and  day  down  a  rapid 
stream  among  mountains.   I  have  seen  oopulous  cities,  and 
have  watched  the  passions  which  rise  and  spread,  and  sink 
and  change,  amongst  assemi led  multitudes  of  men.    I  have 
seen  the  theatre  of  the  more  visible  ravages  of  tyranny  and 
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war*  ,  »  .  I  have  conversed  with  living  men  of  geniua. 
T\xe   poetry  of  antient  Greece  tr^^ltome,  and  modem  Italy, 
and  our  own  country,  have  been  to  ne  like  external  nature, 
a  passion  and  an  e'^Joyment .  SucL  are  the  sources  from 
which  the  materials  for  the  imagery  of  rny  Poem  have  been 
drawn,   I  have  considered  Poetry  in  its  'T;ost  comprehen- 
sive sense,  and  have  read  the  Poets  and  the  Historians 
and  the  Metaphysicians  whose  writings  have  been  accessible 
to  me,  and  have  looked  upon  the  beautiful  and  majestic 
scenery  of  the  earth  as  common  sources  of  t'.ose  elements 
which  it  is  the  province  of  the  Poet  to  embody  and  combine. 
Yet  the  experience  and  the  feelin  s  to  which  I  refer,  do 
not  in  themselves  constitute  men  Poets,  but  only  prepara 
them  to  be  auditors  of  those  who  are.   How  far  I  shall 
be  found  to  possess  that  ore  essential  attribute  of 
Poetry,  the  power  of  awakenini^:  In  others  sensations  like 
those  w  ich  anlmete  my  own  bosom,  is  that  which,  to  speak 
sincerely,  I  know  not;   and  which,  with  an  acquiescent  and 
contented  spirit,  I  expect  tc   be  taught  by  the  effect  which 
I  shall  produce  upon  t  ose  whom  I  now  address*^ 

What  Shelley  has  to  say  about  his  own  education  for 

his  poetic  vocation  is  confirmed  by  Mary  Shelley's  note  on 

The  Revolt  of  Islam.  "His  inclinations",  she  says, 

led  him  (he  fancied)  almost  ellke  to  poetry  and  to  meta- 
physical f^iscussions.   I  say  "he  fancied,"  because  I  be- 
lieve the  former  to  have  been  paramount,  and  that  It  would 
have  gained  the  master^  even  had  he  struggled  aj^ainst  It, 
However,  he  said  that  he  deliberated  at  one  time  whether 
he  should  dedicate  himself  to  poetr;,  or  metaphysics,  and 
resolving  the  fonner,  he  educated  hira*»elf  for  it,  discard- 
ing in  a  groat  measure  his  philosophical  pursuits,  and  en- 
gaging himself  in  the  study  of  the  poets  of  Greece,  Italy 
and  England .S 

In  the  dedication  stanzas  attached  to  the  poem, 
addressed  to  Mary  and  largely  autobiographical,  Shelley  re- 
tells the  experiences  recounted  in  the  Hymn  to  Intellectual 
Eeauty  and  Alastor,  both  completed  before  the  composition 
of  The  Revolt  of  Islam.   He  speaks  of  the  "hour  which  burst/ 
Ify  spirit's  sleep'   (  21-22)  and  led  to  the  dedication  of 
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his  powers  to  the  renovation  of  the  world.    He  speaks  also« 
In  a  manner  that  echoes  his  Preface  to  Alastor,  of  the 
years  of  "earnest  thought"  (57)  following  this  experience 
In  which  he  gathered  knowledge  "from  forbidden  inlnes  of 
lore"  (38).   Finally,  he  says,  "there  came  upon  my  mind/ 
A  sense  of  loneliness,  a  thirst  with  which  I  pined"  (44- 
45).   This  thirst,  as  he  goes  on  to  say,  was  a  consuming 
desire  to  share  his  own  Inner  universe  with  another.   Seek- 
ing In  vain  for  such  a  one 

...  black  despair. 
The  shadow  of  a  starless  night,  was  thrown 
Over  the  world  In  which  I  moved  alone, 

(48-50,) 

In  the  midst  of  this  dark  nl^t  of  the  soul  In  which  his 

heart  was  "but  a  lifeless  clod"  (54)  -  the  therne  of  Alastor 

-  he  found  his  soul-mate,  Mary,  who  revived  his  spirit 

•nd  quickened  his  powers.   Thus,  he  concludear 

No  more  alone  through  the  world's  wilderness. 
Although  I  trod  the  paths  of  high  Intent, 
I  journeyed  now:   no  more  companlonless. 
Where  solitude  Is  like  despalrj  I  went  - 
lliere  Is  the  wlsc'cm  of  a  stern  content 
When  Poverty  can  blight  the  just  and  good. 
When  Infamy  dares  mock  the  ?nnocent. 
And  cherished  I'lends  turn  with  the  multitude 
To  trample:   this  was  ours,  and  we  unshaken  stood. 

(64-72.) 

The  dedication  stanzas  addressed  to  Mary  Shellay 

not  only  re-  state  the  theme  of  the  two  earlier  poems  but 

also  provide  a  key  to  the  understanding  of  the  poem  Itself. 

Both  the  Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty  and  Alastor  deal  with 
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subjective  experiences;   the  former  concludes  with  the 
poet's  dedication  of  h^s  powers  to  the  cause  of  moral  reno- 
vation, the  latter  deals  with  the  "untimely  death"  of  the 
poet  as  a  result  of  his  failure  to  realise  on  earth  and 
In  human  form  the  feminine  counterpart  of  his  own  psychic 
vision  of  his  ideal  self.   In  Mary  that  feminine  counter- 
part was  found;   she  is,  Shelley  implies  in  his  dedication, 
the  incarnation  of  Intellectual  Beauty,  the  realisation  of 
what  the  poet  in  Alastor  falls  to  find.    As  a  result,  his 
own  psychic  powers  have,  through  his  love  for  Mary,  quick- 
ened that  "wider  sympathy"  without  wViich  his  brightest 
hopes  for  the  redemption  of  mankind  would  eventually  prove 
barren.   The  poet  has  within  himself  the  rnodel  or  prototype 
of  an  ideal  world  in  terms  of  wMeh  he  can  now  set  forth 
to  renovate  the  fallen  world.   Hence  the  poem  is  simultan- 
eously an  account  of  an  Ideal  revolution  w'-^lch  corrects 
the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution  and  "a  succession  of 
pictures  illustrating  the  growth  end  progress  of  individual 
mind  aspiring  after  excellence,  and  devoted  to  the  love  of 
mankind",^   This  latter  emphasis  gives  the  poem  a  cohesion 
that  is  lacking  in  Queen  Mab , 

What  Shelley  attempts,  therefore,  in  The  Revolt  of 
Islam  is  to  present  Eros  as  a  cosmic  force  operative  not 
only  in  the  relationship  between  the  sexes  as  embodied  in 
Laon  and  Cythna,  but  within  the  social  organism  as  well. 
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both  of  which.  In  tiorn,  relict  or  participate  in  that  ani- 
mating I'orce  Making  lor  harmony  In  the  universe.    In  temie 
of  the  materialism  of  Queen  fteb,  all  humanity,  whether  good 
or  evil.  Is  viewed  as  the  passive  Instrument  of  Necessity. 
In  The  Hevolt  of  Islam,  Necessity  becomes  Eros  and  man*s 
relationship  to  this   ower  becomes  active  rather  than 
passive.   The  centre  of  Interest  shifts,  from  a  blind 
force  controlling  the  universal  scheme,  to  man  as  a  centre 
of  sacrificial  love  workinti  for  the  resurrection  of  the 
entire  humem  race.   "I  have  chosen",  Shelley  says  in  the 
Preface,"  a  story  of  human  pasrlon  in  its  moat  universal 
character.  •  .  and  appealing  in  contempt  of  all  artificial 
opinions  or  institutions,  tr    the  common  sympathies  in  every 
human  breast,"'''   In  Laon  and  Cythna,  Shelley,  as  it  were, 
has  brought  Henry  and  lanthe  fiom  the  background  to  the 
foreground.  They  are  no  longer  observers  but  Initiators 
and  participators. 

In  The  Revolt  of  Islam.  Shelley  makes  his  "first 
serious  appeal  to  the  Public" .^   The  term  "Public",  how- 
ever, he  uses  in  a  restricted  sense;   it  is  "the  tribtinal 
from  which  Milron  received  his  crown  of  immortality". 
It  is, therefore,  essentially  the  same  "Public"  that  he  ad- 
dresses in  Prometheus  Unbound.   "My  purpose  ',  he  says  in 
the  Preface  to  that  poem,  "has  hitherto  been  simply  to  fam- 
iliarize the  highly  refined  imagination  of  the  more  select 
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classes  of  poetical  readers  with  beautiful  Ideallsme  of 
moral  excellence".      In  opposition  to  this  special 
audience,  he  places  those  critics  who   judge  poetry  accord- 
ing to  the  false  standards  of  neo-classical  taste  and 
expect  thet  poetry  should  merely  reflect  and  give  support 
to  the  existing  state  of  society.   "It  is",  he  says  in 
the  Preface, 

the  misfortune  of  this  ace,  that  its  Writers,  too  thought- 
less of  immortality,  are  exquisitely  sensible  to  temporary 
praise  or  blame,  '^'hey   write  with  the  fear  of  Reviews  be- 
fore their  eyes.   This  system  or  criticism  sprang  up 
In  that  torpid  interval  when  Poetry  was  not.   Poetry, 
and  the  art  w'-^ich  professes  to  regulate  e'^fl  limit  its 
powers,  cannot  subsist  to,^ether.   Longlnus   could  not  have 
been  the  contemporary  of  liomer,  nor  Bolleau  ■)r  Horace,   Yet 
this  species  of  critlclsm^Ilipresumed  to  assert  an  imderstand- 
inr  of  its  own:  it  ht\s   always,  unlike  true  science,  fol- 
lowed, not  preceded,  the  opinion  of  mankind,  and  would  even 
now  bribe  with  v/orthless  adulation  some  of  our  .greatest 
Poets  to  Imoose  gratuitous  fetters  on  their  own  imagina- 
tions, and  become  unconscious  accomplices  In  the  daily 
murder  o f  all  genius  either  not  so  aspiring  or  not  so  for- 
tunate as  their  own.    I  have  30u«,ht  therefore  to  write,  as 
I  believe*J!^Iomer,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton  wrote,  with  an 
utter  disregard  of  anonymo'is  censure.-^ 

As  a  poet,  writing  within  a  clearly  defined  tradition, 
Shelley  asserts  his  oopltion.   In  this  sense.  The  Revolt 
of  Islam  is  the  first  long  poeii  belon;  ing  to  his  poetic 
maturity.   To  examine  some  of  tiie  literary  Influences  at 
work  within  the  poem  Itself,  therefore,  is  to  come  to  grips 
with  some  of  the  forces  at  work  upon  the  poet  between  the 
composition  of  Queen  Mab  and  The  Revolt  of  Islam.   To  un- 
derstand those  forces  and  the  wa^j  in  which  Shelley  shaped 
them  according  to  the  dictates  of  als  own  Imagination  Is  to 
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uncover  the  nature  of  ^Is  own  scheme  of  salvation,  the 
character  of  his  own  apocalyptic  vision, of  iriilch  The  Revolt 
of  Islam  is  the  second,  tl  ough  still  Imperfect,  realization, 

Shelley's  growing  dissatisfaction  with  Godwin's 
schemo  is  apparent  after  Ms  return  from  Ireland  in  1812 • 
The  kind  of  disciplined  study  that  Godwin  was  anxious  for 
Shelley  to  undertake  did  not  appeal  to  him.  Godwin  dis- 
trusted Shelley*8  Imagination.   His  predilection  for  giv- 
ing expression  to  the  ultimate  hopes  for  mankind  which  he 
found  in  Godwin's  philosophy,  Godwin  viewed  iwlth  profound 
distrust,  believing  that  it  was  not  in  the  best  inteiests 
of  human  progress.   But  Shelley  held  his  ground,  and  when 
Godwin  wrote  to  him  expressing  his  utter  dislike  of  Tiie 
Pevolt  of  Islam,  Shelley,  though  still  expressing  his  res- 
pect fop  Godwin,  took  exception  to  everything  he  had  to 
say  concerning  the  ;  oem,  in  particular,  and  the  nature  of 
his  powers,  in  general.   His  letter  to  Ciodwln  is  worth 
quoting  at  length  for  it  shows  the  degree  to  whioh  he  had 
emancipated  himself  from  his  early  discipleshlp. 

I  have  read  and  considered  all  th&t  you  say  about  my  gen- 
eral powers,  and  the  particular  instance  of  the  Poem  in 
which  I  have  attempted  to  develop  them.   Mothln^;  can  be 
more  setisfactory  to  me  than  the  interest  which  your  ad- 
monitions express.   But  I  think  you  are  midtaken  In  some 
points  with  re.f'.-i'd  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  try  powers, 
whatever  be  thair  amount.   I  listened  with  deference  and 
self -suspicion  to  your  nensures  of  "Laon  and  Cythna;"  but 
productions  of  mine  wh^ ch  you  commend  hold  a  very  low 
place  in  my  own  esteem;   and  this  ''eassured  mo,  in  some 
degree  at  least.  The  ^oem  was  produced  by  a  series  of 
thoughts  which  filled  my  mind  with  unbounded  and  sustained 
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enthusiasm,  ...  I  never  presumed  Indeed  to  consider  It 
anythin  -  approaching  to  faultless,  tut  when  I  consldeitacon- 
terr"«orary  productions  of  the  same  apparent  pretensions,  I 
will  own  that  I  was  filled  with  confidence,   I  felt  that 
In  many  respects  it  was  a  genuine  i:)icture  of  my  own  mlnd» 
I  felt  that  the  sentiments  were  true,  not  assumed.   And 
in  this  have  I  lon^;  believed  that  my  oower  consists  in  sym- 
pathy and  that  part  of     Ima.dnation  which  relates  to 
sentiment  and  contemplation.    1  am  formed,  if  for  anything 
not  in  common  w1 th  the  herd  of  mankind,  to  apprehend  minute 
and  remote  distinction  of  feeling,  whether  relative  to  ex- 
ternal nature^ or  Ihe  living  beings  which  surround  us,  and 
to  communicate  the  conceptions  which  result  frrm  consider- 
ing either  the  moral  or  the  material  universe  as  a  whole. 
Of  course  I  believe  these  faculties,  w'-ich  perhaps  compre- 
hend all  thgt  is  sublime  in  men,  to  exist  very  imperfectly 
in  my  own  mind.   Put  when  you  advert  to  my  Chancery  paper, 
a  cold,  forced,  unimnassloned,  Insij-^nif icent  piece  of 
era -ped  and  cautions  argiunent;   and  to  the  little  scrap 
about  iVpndeville,  which  expressed  my  feellnjjs  Indeed,  but 
cost  scarcely  two  minutes  |^sicl  thought  to  express,  as 
specimens  of  -y  owers,  more  favourable  than  thft  which 
grew  as  it  were  from  "the  agemy  and  bloody  sweat"  of  in- 
tellectual trava*  1  -  surely  I  n^ust  f  el  that  'n  some  manner, 
either  I  am  mistaken  in  believing  that  I  have  any  talent 
at  all,  or  you  5n  the  selection  of  the  specimens  of  it,*^ 

What  Shelley  is  iiere  telling  Godwin  is  that  he  is  a 
poet,  and  that,  as  a  poet,  Godwin  has  little  or  no  compre- 
hension of  his  pov/ers ,   He  is,  therefore,  altOt^ether  un- 
able to  accept  Godwin's  estimate  of  him  and  must,  without 
Godw'n's  sanction,  continue  to  pursue  his  own  course  in 
poetry  which  will  provide  a  true  dcture  of  his  own  devel- 
opment.  So  far  as  any  direct  influence  upon  the  c'lrection 
of  Shelley's  future  development  is  concerned,  Godwin  and 
he  have  parted  company. 

This  profound  change  in  Shelley's  career  Is,  in 
part,  the  result  of   is  discovery  of  the  llteratiire  of 
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Itp.ly,  England,  classical  antiquity  and  the  Bible  and.  In 
part,  the  result  of  the  new  group  of  friends  which  he  made 
In  16X2.   In  the  latter  category  John  Newton  and  Peacock 
must  be  p.lven  priority.  What  he  gained  from  these  two 
men  was  an  spproach  to  this  literattu:»e,  an  onderstandlng 
of  its  esoteric  content  which  provided  him  with  a  vision- 
ary form  that,  under  the  influence  of  Plato,  reached  its 
maturity  and  defined  his  apocalyptic  vision* 

In  his  Memoirs  of  Shelley,  Peacock  describes  a 
visit  to  Shelley  at  Fraeknall  in  the  summer  of  1815.   The 
society  which  surrounded  Shelley  at  Pracknell  was  a  source 
of  some  amusement  to  Peacock  and  Inspired  the  satirical, 
yet  sympathetic,  novel.  Nightmare  Abbey.   Aa  he  describes 
it  in  the  Memoirs,  the  group  emerges  as  something  of  a 
cult,  which  indeed  It  was,   "At  Pracknell,"  Peacock  says, 

Shelley  was  surroianded  by  a  numerous  society,  all  in  a 
great  measure  of  his  own  opinions  in  reletion  to  religion 
and  politics,  and  the  larger  portion  of  them  in  relation 
to  vegetable  diet.   Put  they  wore  their  rue  with  a  differ- 
ence.  Every  one  of  them  adoptin^^  some  of  the  articles  of 
the  faith  of  their  general  chiarch,  had  each  nevertheless 
some  predominant  crotc?iet  of  his  or  her  own,  which  left 
a  number  of  open  questions  for  earnest  and  not  always  tem- 
perate discussion,^* 

The  most  memorable  member  of  this  society,  other  than 

Shelley,  was  Newton, w'ose  ideas  appear  to  have  been  the 

main  inspiration  of  the  whole  group.   Peacock  .-oes  on, 

therefore,  to  give  a  rather  exact  account,  Jud^^ing  from 

Newton's  own  writings,  of  his  ideas,   "He  was",  says  Peacock, 
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an  estimable  man  and  an  a^reoalle  cimpenlon,  and  he  was 
not  t>ie  less  «»rusin'-  that  he  was  the  absnlute  impersorjatlon 
of  a  s'n/'le  theory,  or  retber  r>f  two  s1n-£,le  theories  roll- 
ed 5nto  one#   He  held  that  all  diseases  and  all  c'erre- 
t'ons,  picral  and  physical,  had  ty:eir  origin  In  the  i'sc  of 
animal  food  end  of  fermented  and  spirituous  llquoraj   that 
the  universal  adoption  of  a  diet  of  roots,  fruits,  and 
distilled  wa^er,  wo -Id  restore  the  volden  aeof  rjnlversal 
health,  purity  snd  eacej   that  trtls  most  ancient  and 
suMlme  morality  was  -yrtlcsll'w  'nculcatod  in  the  "lost  an- 
cient Zodiac,  which  was  that  of  Dendora;   that  this  Zodiac 
was  divided  Into  two  'eml spheres,  the  upper  hemisphere 
being  the  realm  o  f  Oromazes  or  tiie  principle  of  ,ood,  the 
lower  t^iat  of  Ahrlmanes  or  tne  principle  oi  evil;   that 
each  of  th*^'se  hemispheres  was  agpin  divided  !nto  two  com- 
partments, and  the  foor  lines  of  division  radiating  from 
the  centre  were  the  prototype  ^f  the  Christian  cross* 
The  two  compirtrnents  <^f  Oromazes  were  t  ose  of  Uranus  or 
trahma  the  Creator,  and  of  aturn  or  Velahnu  the  Preserver. 
Ihe  two  0  mpartments  of  Ahrimones  were  tV-se  of  Jupiter 
or  Seva  the  i^estroyer,  and  of  Apollo  or  Krishna  the  Testor- 
er.   The  -^r^  at  morel  doctr'ne  ras  thus  aynbolized  In  the 
Zodiacal  s ' ;  na :  -  In  the  fir^st  c  moartment,  Taurus  the 
Tull,  havln/^  in  thf-  ancient  Zo'^lac  a  torch  In  his  Tiouth, 
was  the  t./oe  of  eternal  llht.   Cancer  the  Crab  was  the 
type  of  celestial  "satter,  sleepln  •  un  er  the  all-covering 
water,  on  w  ieh  i rahma  floated  in  a  lotus-flower  for 
■^.nilons  of  B;e8.  Fr'^n  the  uni -n,  typified  by  Gerrlnl,  of 
li-^ht  and  celestlel  -Rtttr,  issued  In  the  sec  nd  compart- 
ment Leo,  Frlmogenlal  Love,  mounted  on  the  back  or  a  Lion, 
who  produced  the  'ire  and  perfect  nature  of  things  In 
Virgo,  and  r.lbra  the  'fiance  '^er.oted  the  coincidence  of  the 
ellptlc  with  the  equator,  and  the  equality  of  man's  happy 
existence.   In  the  third  compartment,  the  first  entrance 
of  evil  Into  trie  system  was  tyolfled  by  the  change  of  ce- 
lestial into  terrestrial  mattf."'  -  Cancer  into  Scorpio. 
Under  this  evil  Influence  men  became  a  hunter,  Sagittarius 
the  Archer,  and  pur-sued  the  w'ld  animals,  typified  by 
Capricorn.   Ihen,  with  animal  food  and  cookery,  came  death 
into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe.   tut  In  te  fourt)  com- 
part'^ent,  fhanwantarl  or  Aesculsplus,  Aquarius  the  '.water- 
man, arose  from  the  sea,  typified  by  f^isces  the  rish,  with 
a  Ju^;  of  pure  water  and  a  bur:ch  of  fruit,  end  brou,iJit  back 
the  period  of  universal  happiness  under  Aries  the  Fam, 
w  ose  benignant  ascer'd*)ncy  ^"Sls   trio  -_  Ider;  fleece  of  the 
Argonauts,  and  the  true  talisman  of  Oromazes ,^4 

Vhen  Shelley  speaks.  In  the  dedication  stanzas,  of 

heaping  "knowledge  from  forbidden  mines  of  lore"  and  arming 
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hla  soul  with  "thet  secret  store"  it  would  appear  that  he 
has  in  mind  the  kind  of  intellectual  activity  that  took 
place  at  Bracknell ,   Wrhct  he  found  in  Newton's  Zodiacal 
philosophy  was  a  cosmological  myth  w  ich  embraced  the  past, 
present  and  future  condition  of  man  and,  at  the  same  time, 
held  out  a  hope  for  the  future  renovation  of  the  world. 
Here  then  was  a  visionary  form  within  which  Godwin's  doc- 
trines would  lose  tneir  inherent  abstractness  and  take  on  a 
new  and  poetic  life  within  the  imagination.   Newton's 
philosophy  was,  in  some  respects,  the  imaginative  form  of 
Godwinlsm  and  for  this  reason  he  shared  most  of  Shelley's 
radical  political  and  religious  views,  Tlie  revolutionary 
implications  of  the  -ryth  can  be  seen  by  Newton's  own  ac- 
count of  it  in  his  article  in  the  ^"onthly  Mn  azine  for 
March,  1812,   ^'''hlle,  he  arp:ues,  the  world  is  at  present 
under  the  control  of  Sagittarius  In  t"''e  third  ocmoartment 
of  the  Zodiac,  yet  the  spirit  of  good  continues  to  influence 
certain  minr^s  so  that  men  are  pot  destitute  of  hope.   And 
this  hope  is  an  augury  of  the  age  that  must  soon  be  usher- 
ed in.   Fere  Is  hj  s  own  account  of  the  alle;j;orical  signi- 
ficance of  the  Hindu  Zodiac i 

Taurus, or  the  Fthereal  Fire,  impre£.;nates  in  Gemini,  the 
Crab  or  Chaos,   So  united, tl-eir  energy  is  si^^nif icantly 
expressed  by  the  Lion,  who  rules  the  secnd  division  as 
the  bull  does  the  first.   ITie  Lion  creates  nature,  typi- 
fied by  Virgo,  existing  under  the  dominior  of  Justice,  in 
Libra,   The  other  half  of  the  zodiac  commences  with  the 
destructive  power  of  Scorpio.   His  attendants  are  the 
hunter  Sagittarius,  and  Capricorn,  the  s^nnLol  of  death  to 
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the  inferior  animals.   But,  as  hope  has  never  abandoned 
the  earth,  that  precious  gift  which  the   Almighty  In  his 
beneficence  has  conferred  upon  mankind,  the  ^reat  Dew  of 
India,  Ohanavantara,  presents  himself  with  his  urn  of 
amreeta.  and  dominates  in  the  last  compartment  of  the 
circle,-*"^ 

So  far  as  Newton  was  concerned  the  Hindu  Zodiac 

should  be  re^iarded  "as  the  lasjs  of  all  hc^athen  mythology 

and  poetry ,"^^   As  Peacock  says  in  his  iKiemnirs  of  "helley, 

"he  saw  the  Zodiac  in  everything?^''' And  he  saw  it  because  it 
contained  the  entire  history  of  mankind.  To  the  quadruple 
division  of  the  signs  belong  "the  four  heads  of  Brahma, 
Vishnu,  Siva,  and  Krlshns"  rhich  embody,  according  to  New- 
ton, the  "four  principal  ideas,  which  have  descended  in 
triumph  down  the  strea'"  of  Time,  transfusing  themselves 
through  man's  intellectual  horizon."^®   Tl-iose  ideas  are 
"Creation,  Preservation,  Destruction,  Renovation, "■'•^ 

Doubtless,  therefore,  Newton  attempted  to  persuade 
Shelley  that  his  Zodiacal  philosophy  was  the  key  to  an 
understanding  of  the  great  mythopoeic  literature  of  the 
world,  and  that  once  he  had  grasped  its  meaning  ell  liter- 
ature of  a  mythical  nature  would  be  recognised  as  a  single 
cyclic  poem,  the  origin  of  which  was  to  be  found  in  ttie 
ancient  reli,,ion  of  India  with  its  off -shoots  in  Puddhlsm 
and  Zoroestrianism,  For  the  young  Shelley,  with  his  pas- 
sion for  the  esoteric,  which  had  suffered  a  two-year  in- 
terruption as  a  result  of  Godwin  and  the  phibsophes.  New* 
ton's  philosophy  must  have  come  as  a  revelation,  re-quick- 
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©nlng  his  psychic  powers  and  Igniting  his  Imagination. 
The  new  golden  a  e  which  he  describes  in  Queen  Mab  is  large- 
ly derived  from  Newton,  and,  like  liewton,  he  lelieved  that 
it  would  come  with  the  universal  acceptance  of  vegetable 
diet. 

That  he  further  ar-cepted  Wewton's  interpretation 
of  heathen  myths  is  evident  from  his  discussion  of  Prome- 
theus In  the  Notes  to  that  same  poem.   There  Shelley  ar- 
gues that  Prometheus  introduced  animal  diet  from  which 
corruption,  both  mental  and  physical,  followed  for  the  en- 
tire humar  race.   This  view  of  the  Promethean  myth  la  de- 
rived directly  from  Nev/ton's  The  He  turn  to  Nature.   In 
his  articles  in  the  Monthly  ^'9  azlne,  however,  ^ewton  is 
not  simply  concerned  to  argue  the  virtues  of  vegetable 
diet;   he  is  concerned  to  siiow,  on  the  lasis  of  his  exam- 
ination of  a  variety  of  myths,  that  he  regards  "the  mystic 
theology  of  the  trahmlns  as  the  source  of  Greek  mythology ."^^ 
This  latter  intention  is  of  far  greater  significance: 
Shelley's  conversion  to  a  ve  etable  diet  is  of  little  con- 
sequence;  his  conversion  to  Greek  mythopoeic  literature 
changed  the  whole  course  of  liis  career.   And  the  nature 
of  his  conversation,  under  the  Influence  of  Newton  who  ex- 
plained all  myth  In  terms  of  the  esoteric  tradition  of 
Oriental  mysticism,  provided  an  'nitial  Impulse  w  ich  led 
him  to  work  out  In  his  mature  vision  e  scheme  of  salvation 
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culminating  in  Nirvana, 

To  unierstand  the  influence  of  Newton's  Zodiacal 
philosophy  upon  the  comnosltion  of  The  Revolt  of  Islanij 
it  is  first  necessary  to  compare  Shelley's  poem  with  Pea- 
cock's fraj^ment,  Ahrimanes.   Peacock's  fragment,  as  he 
himself  points  out,  derives  primarily  from  Newton's  ar- 
ticles in  the  Montrily  i'ier,azlne,^^        In  the  finished  six- 
teen stanzas  of  tlie  first  version,  he  presents  the  four 
phases  of  Newton's  zodiacal  ohllosophy:  El  Oran,  the 
Creator  unfurls  his  banner  of  light  over  chaos  and  brings 
forth  the   lowing  infant  world  ruled  by  the  lieavenly  lion. 
Primordial  Love,   When  the  destined  period  of  his  rule 
is  over,  Ororaaze,  the  Preserver,  assumes  control  and  man, 

not  yet  doomed  to  toil,  wanders  free  upon  the  earth. 
There  follows  the  rei-n  of  Ahrimanes  in  which  man  becomes 
a  hunter  and  the  eart  is  laid  waste.   Meanwhile  Oromaze 
retires  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  globe  and,  from 
its  impenetrable  bowers,  sends  J'^rth  his  genii  to  quicken 
hope  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  coming  of  Mithra,  the 
Renovator, 

Here  the  fra  ment  of  the  first  version  breaks  off* 
llie  larger  prose  outline  repeats  the  same  zodiacal  myth 
and  goes  on  to  describe  the  catastrophic  adventures  of  two 
lovers,  Parassal^  and  Kelasris,  v/l.o  are  the  messenrers  of 
Oromazes  ^rini^lng  hope  to  a  world  under  the  control  of 
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Ahrlmanes,   From  the  prose  outline.  It  is  evident  that 
the  epic  adventure  of  these  two  lowers,  pet  within  the 
mythological  franework  or  Newton's  zodiac,  was  meant  to 
provide  the  larger  narrative  'portion  o^'  the  poem,   Aft'jr 
surviving  ahipwrecV,  volcanoes,  Imnrlsonment,  famine  and 
pestilence,  they  are  deemed  worthy  to  participate  in  the 
happiness  of  the  ■southern  world.   The  poem,  therefore, 
was  to  end  with  an  account  of  the  journey  to  the  soiithern 
climes  and  a  prophecy  of  the  new  ap;e  which  must  Inevitably 
follow. 

Peacock's  second  version  of  Alirlmanes  Is  an  expan- 
sion of  the  earlier  attempt.   Instead  of  two  pai'ts,  he 
now  outlined  a  plan  for  twelve  cantos,  of  which  he  finish- 
ed the  first  (30  stanzas)  and  about  half  (14  stanzas)  of 
the  second.   The  ■  ytholo.^ical  framework  of  t>ie  rirst  ver- 
sion he  simplifies  by  reducing  the  four  zodipcal  phases  to 
two:   Oromaze  and  Ahrlmanes,   The  first  canto  opens  with 
Darassah  standing  by  a  moonlit  sea  out  of  wLich  emerges  a 
beautiful  ferale  gonlus.   In  his  description  of  her  rising 
from  the  sea,  holdinu;;  a  wand  in  her  rl>^;ht  band.  Peacock 
has  in  mind  the  zodiacal  symbol  of  Aquarius  the  Waterman 
who  rises  from  the  ocean  depths  bearing  a  jug  of  pure  water 
and  a  bunch  of  fruit,  Aquarius  thus  arising  sjrmbolizea  the 
return  to  the  universal  happiness  which  belonged  to  the  per- 
iod in  which  Taurus  penetrates  chaos  with  his  celestial 
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light  and  brin^^s  forth  Primov,enial  Love,  Thus,  when  he 
describes  the   female  genius  he  C'm->ares  her  to  the  "Pri- 
mordial love"  which  "sprang  o'er  the  Infant  yeer."^^ 

The  female  genius  asks  Parasssh  why  he  1 s  mourn- 
ing, and  he  replies  thai  he  is  lamenting  the  passing  of 
the  reign  of  Oromazos,   The  female  genius  explains  that 
Ahrimanes  Is  now  In  control  of  the  world.   All  power  now 
proceeds  from  him  for  Oromazes  has  found  a  nameless  grave. 
She  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  reign  of  Oromazes: 

Favour  to  few,  to  many  wrath  he  shows; 
Tlone  with  impunity  his  power  nay  I  rave. 
Two  clasres  only  of'  mankind  he  knows. 
The  lord  and  serf  -  the  tyrant  and  the  slave. 
Some  hernit-39  e,  wi?ere  lonel/  torrents  rave, 
Maynuse  and  dream  of  Oromazes  still: 
Despised  he  lives,  and  finds  a  nameless  ^i'ave « 
The  cniefs  and  monarchs  of  the  world  fulfil 
Groat  Ahrimanes'  behests  -  the  creatures  of  his  will, 

(XXVII.) 

She  therefore  bids  Darassah  become  a  votary  of  Oromazes 
and  "blRze  forth  conspicuous  in  the  fields  of  fight"  (XXVIII), 
She  will,  in  turn,  re-unite  him  with  Kelasris,  with  whom 
he  had  spent  lia  happy  c*^ildhood  and  from  whom  he  was  ow 
separated  owirg  to  the  Intervention  of  her  father,  Daras- 
sah accepts  the  offer  of  the  female  genius;  he  is  re- 
united with  Kelasris  and  the  two  of  tliem  sail  from  the 
Araxian  isle* 

The  second  canto  opens  with  a  meditation  concerning 
the  condition  of  the  world  during  the  reign  of  Oromazes. 
The   author  consoles  >iimself  by  the  thought  that  in  certain 
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breasts  O-pomazes  "still  exerts  "ils  Tlld  control:" 

Yet  If  on  earth  a  single  spot  there  be. 
Where  fraud,  corruption,  relflshness  and  pride 
Wear  not  the  speci-^us  robes  of  sanctity. 
With  hypocritlc  malice  to  divide 
The  bonds  of  love  and  peace  by  nature  tied 
*Twlxt  men  and  man,  far  as  the  billows  roll,- 
Where  idle  tales,  that  truth  and  sense  deride. 
Claim  no  dominion  o'er  the  subject  soul;- 
There  Oromazes  still  e^certs  his  mild  control, 

(II.) 

As  the  Ctnto  develops,  Parassah  grows  ambitious,  having 
yielded  to  the  temptation  of  the  evil  genius  In  disguise 
as  a  votary  of  Mlthra  (for  whom  he  originally  mistakes 
her).   Kelasrls,  on  the  other  hand,  la  finally  revealed 
as  a*  Oromazian  sub-dlety  in  disguise.  Apart  from  tls 
added  complication,  the  prose  outline  of  the  second  version 
follows,  more  or  le^s,  the  outline  of  the  first. 

In  the  overall  pattern  of  The  Fevolt  of  Islam, 
Shelley  is  indebted  to  Peacock's  Ahrimanest  he  follows 
Peacock  in  recounting  the  adventures  of  two  loveis,  united 
from  early  childhood,  culminating  (following;  Peacock's 
first  version)  in  spiritual  victory  over  the  force  of  evil, 
and  in  setting  this  narrative  within  a  mythological  frame- 
work involving  (followinri:  Peacock's  second  version)  the 
conflict  between  the  spirit  of  ood  and  the  spirit  of  evil. 
In  the  actual  detail  of  the  poem,  Shelley  is  also  indebted 
to  Peacock's  verses.   The  Pevolt  of  Islam  opens  with  a 
youth  v/ho  climbs  a  promontory  to  mourn  the  failure  of  the 
French  Revolution.   T>ie  parallel  with  Darassah  mourning 
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the  condition  of  tl  e  world  as  a  result  of  the  passing  of 
the  reign  of  Oromazes  is  evident.   As  he  stands  there, 
he  observes  an  air-battle  between  an  ea^vle  and  a  snake 
and  tlaen  descends  to  the  sea-shore  where  he  encounters 
a  beautiful  maiden  who  explains  to  hlra  the  significance 
of  the  tattle.   Her  explanation  parallels  the  female 
genius's  account  in  Ahrimanes  of  tl  e  conflict  between  Ora- 
mazes  and  Ahrimanes,   ' oth  speakers  conclude  that  the 
evil  soirlt  is  now  Jn  control.    E^ecause,  however,  the  female 
genius  in  Ahrimanes  is  sn  evil  spirit  in  disguise  she  can- 
not prophesy  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Oramazes;  hence,  the 
author  himself,  in  the  second  stanza  of  the  second  Canto, 
voices  some  of  the  sentiments  that  Shelley  places  in  the 
mouth  of  t'e  beautiful  maiden. 

Unlike  Peacock's  first  Canto  of  the  second  version 
of  Ah r' manes,  Shelley's  first  Canto  is  purely  introductory. 
The  youth  joins  the  beautiful  maiden  in  "a  boat  of  rare 
device"  (I,  200)  and  travels  with  her  and  the  anake,  which 
came  up  out  of  the  water  and  coiled  Itself  In  her  embrace, 
to  a  magnificent  temple  vhere  the  departed  heroes  of  the 
world  sit  upon  thrones,  one  of  which  stands  vacant. 
As  the  7»uth  looks  on,  the  woman  dissolves  into  a  darkness 
that  fills  the  te-^ple.   The  eyes  of  the  serpf^nt  move  in 
darkness  elong  the  floor,  mingle  and  glow  like  a  mighty 
planet  beneath  which  sits  a  male  form  on  the  erstwhile 
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empty  throne.   Two  other  forms,  Laon  and  Cythna,  who  have 
Just  entered  the  Temple  having  met  on  earth  a  martyr's 
death,  also  e-.pear  and,  as  the  Canto  ends,  the  youth  Is 
about  to  be  told  their  story.   The  final  twenty-five  stan- 
zas of  the  last  Canto  complete  the  first  inytholO{!;lcal  one 
by  telling  of  how,  after  their  denth,  they  were  transported 
to  the  Trmole  of  the  Spirit  as  a  reward  for  their  notle 
deeds  on  earth, 

Shelley's  intention  in  writing  The  Revolt  of  Islam 
was  obviously  far  Tore  aerlotjs  than  Peacock's,   In  his 
Preface  he  describes  the  poem  as  a  "succession  of  pictures 
illustrating  the  growth  and  proirress  of  individual  mind 
aspiring  after  excellence,  and  devoted  to  the  love  of  man- 
kind,"  And  in  his  letter  to  Godwin  (December  II,  1817) 
he  says  that  he  "felt  that  It  was  in  many  ways  a  genuine 
picture  of  my  own  mind,"  ITie  noem,  therefore,  is  an  at- 
tempt on  Shelley's  part  to  evoke  the  sympathy  of  the 
"Public"  for  h  s  own  most  cherished  tellefs  In  the  hope 
that  these  beliefs,  presented  not  didactically  but  in  a 
moving  narrative,  nl^vht  kindle 

within  the  > osoms  of  my  readers,  a  virtuous  enthusiasm  for 
those  doctrines  of  liberty  and  Justice,  that  faith  and 
hope  In  somef^.ing  good,  w>^lch  neither  violence, nor  mlsre- 
presentatlr^n,  nor  prejudice,  caj^  ever  totally  extinguish 
among  mankind, "2^ 

Peacock's  fragment  and  prose  outline  show  no  evidence  of 

such  "high  seriousness," 
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Specifically  whet  Shelley  had  In  mind  In  thie  compo- 
sition of  his  poem  was  the  apparent  feilure  of  the  French 
Pevolution.   The  poem  opens  with  the  youth  awakening 
"from  visions  of  despair"  (I,  3)  because  "t^e  last  hope  of 
trampled  France  had  failed/  Like  a  brief  dream  of  unre- 
malning  glory"  (I,  2-:^),  And  in  the  Preface  he  deals,  at 
some  length, with  the  causes  of  the  failure  and  the  effects 
of  that  failure  upon  "the  wors  Ippers  of  public  ^ood*"^* 
To  rectify  that  effect,  he  says,  is  his  reason  for  writing 
the  poem. 

Put,  on  the  first  reverses  of  'ope  in  the  progres??  of 
Irench  liberty.  Vie   san^Tilne  ep  erness  for  _  od  overleapt 
the  solution  of  these  questions,  and  for  a  time  extinguish- 
ed Itself  in  the  tinexpectedness  of  their  result.  Thus  many 
of  the  most  ardent  pnd  tender-hearted  of  the  worshippers 
of  public  good  have  been  '^orally  rin'ned  by  what  a  partial 
glimpse  of  the  events  they  deplored,  a '^peered  to  shew  as 
the  Tielanc'-oly  desolation  of  all  their  cherished  hopes, 
iience  t.:;loom  and  misanthropy  have  tecone  t  e  characteristic 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  the  solace  cf  a  disappoint- 
ment that  unconsciously  f  "nds  relief  only  In  the  v/ilful 
exaggeration  of  its  own  despair,  iTils  influence  has 
tainted  the  literature  of  the  age  with  the  hopelessness 
of  the  minds  from  which  it  flows,  •  •  •  Put  mankind  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  e-rerglng  from  their  trance,   I  am  aware* 
methinks,  of  a  slow,  [gradual,  silent  chan,Ke ,   In  that 
belief  I  have  composed  the  following  Foem,^^ 

Viewed  in  the  licjit  of  is  public  Intention,  therefore, 
the  youth.  In  the  opening  stanza  of  the  first  Canto,  awak- 
ening "from  visions  of  despair"  is  expressive  of  Shelley's 
belief  t'-^at  "mankind  appears,  ,  ,  to  be  rmerglng  from  their 
trance,"   And,  in  the  story  of  Laon  and  Gythna, through 
which  the  youth  is  inptructed,  Shelley  pictures  "f  e  slow* 
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gradual,  silent  chan^;e"  of  which  he  was  himself  aware. 
In  Queen  f^'ab,  Shelley  speaks  of  man's  being  defining  each 
movement  of  the  "gradual  renovation"  (VIII,  143)  on  his 
mind.   In  The  Revolt  of  Islam,  however  the  r^radual  pro- 
cess is  dramatized  in  the  narrative  and  in  the  mythologi- 
cal framework  within  wMch  the  narrative  is  set, 

Shelley,  therefore,  is  conscious  of  b^stask  as  an 
epic  poet  addressinf  his  own  fallen  race,  restoring  to 
them  those  ideals  and  hopes  which  have,  momentarily  at 
least,  been  eclipsed.   Confronted  by  this  epic  undertaking, 
he  obviously  had  other  epic  ooets  in  mindj  his  poem,  he 
says,  is  to  be  judged  by  the  same  tribunal  "from  which 
Milton  received  his  crown  of  immortality,"   And  it  is  with 
Milton's  epic  in  mind  that  he  makes  use  of  the  serpent  sym- 
bol to  stand  for  the  eternal  spirit  of  i^ood. 

His  choice  of  the  snake  as  the  symbol  of  good  may, 
considering  his  presentation  of  the  myth  in  the  first  Canto, 
have  been  influenced  by  his  reading  of  the  first  Canto  of 
Ahrirranes  (second  version).   Peacock  here  presents  a  com- 
plete inversion  of  good  and  evil.   The  messenger  of  Ahrl- 
manes  first  aopears  in  the  guise  of  a  "votary  of  Mithra", 
for  which  Darassah  at  first  mistakes  her,   -"  lie  the  people 
appear  to  call  upon  God  in  the  nBrr\e   Oromazes,  they  are, 
in  reality,  calling  upon  Ahrimanes,  the  avenging  god.   And 
priests  and  prophets  do  precisely  the  same  thing. 
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For  him  on  earth  unnumbered  temples  rise. 

And  altars  burn,  and  tleedlni:,  victims  die: 

Albeit  the  sons  of  -en  his  nam©  dis  ulse 

In  other  names,  that  choice  or  chance  supply. 

To  him  alone  their  incerise  soars  on  high. 

The  ^:od  of  armies  -  the  avenr^inj,  god  - 

Seeva  or  Allah  -  Jove  or  ^:ars  -  they  cry: 

'Tis  Ahrimanes  still  that  wields  the  rod> 

To  him  all  nature  tends,  and  trembles  at  his  nod. 

Yea,  even  on  Oromazes'  self  they  call, 
Eut  Ahrimanes  hears  their  secret  prayer, 
^ot  in  the  na^ie  t^iat  from  the   lips  may  fall, 
Eut  in  the  l-ou^Jit  the  heart '5i  recesses  tear. 
The  sons  of  earth  the  power  they  serve  declare. 
Wherever  priests  awake  the  battle-strain. 
And  !  id  the  torch  of  persecution  ^^lare. 
And  curses  rino'  along  the  vaulted  fane  - 
Call  on  what  name  they  may  -  their  ^od  is  Ahrimane. 

(7XV-XXVI,) 

Thi?  inversion  of  good  and  evil,  in  which  Ahrimanes 
Is  triumphant  and  rules  in  the  name  of  rell jion  while 
Oromazes  "finds  a  nameless  fj;rave",  parallels  Shelley's  o'*n 
myth  in  The  Pevolt  of  Islam,   When  the  first  man  stood 
alone  "on  the  verge  of  chaos" (I,  227),  the  maiden  tells 
the  youth,  two  meteore  -  "a  blood-red  Comet  and  tlie  Morning 
Star"  (I,  230)  -  min'_,led  t-ieir  beams  in  tattle  and  the  sole 
dweller,  "in  dreadful  sympathy"  (I,  2^3),  became  a  centre 
of  conflict  within  himself,  one  thought  wprrlng  with  anoth- 
er.  Finally  the  Morning  Star  fell  and  the  "earliest  dwell- 
er" (I,  226)  killed  his  brother.  The  blood-red  Comet, 
spirit  of  evil,  thus  assumed  control  and  "the  new  race  of 
man  went  to  and  fro,/  Famished  and  homeless,  loatiicd  and 
loathine"  (I»  239-240).   The  Morning  Star,  he  chanijed 
"from  starry  shape,  beauteous  and  mind,/  To  a  dire  Snake" 
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(I,  241-242),  so  that  all  men  cursed  the  spirit  of  good. 
None  henceforth  knew  good  from  evil  for  the  natural  order 
had  been  reversed.   From  this  Tonstrous  lerversion  of  eood 
and  evil  arose  kings  pnd  religion  that  filled  the  earth 
with  war  and  tyranny.    In  calling  upon  God,  men  call  upon 
the  soirlt  of  evil, 

Shelley's  favorite  p-^ophet  in  the  ^id  Testament  was 
Isaleh  and,  as  his  essay  On  the  Devil,  end  Devils  proves, 
he  was  fa-'^lllar  with  the  prophet's  account  of  the  Assyri- 
an king  which  he  compares  to  the  fall  of  Lucifer,  the 
f^ornin-'  Star,   This  passage,  as  the  myth  in  The  revolt 
of  Islam  suggests,  Shelley  Interprets  In  terms  of  ^'ew- 
ton's  Zodiacal  -hiloaophy  connerninfj  the  passage  from  the 
second  to  the  third  compartment  of  the  zodiac.   In  Isaiah 
there  is  no  sugi^estlon  that  I.uci'er  is  Satan;   this  was 
the  Invention  of  the  Church  fathers  who  equated  the  fall  of 
Satan  in  Revelation  with  the  fall  of  Lucifer  in  Isaiah, 
and  identified  him  with  the  serpent  who  tempts  Lve  in 
Genesis  <,   Of  this  Christian  invention,  Shelley,  as  he 
points  out  in  Ms  essay  On  the  Pevll,and  Devils,  was  thor- 
oughly aware.    In  reality,  he  argues,  the  snake  Is  en 
"a-uspicious  and  favorable  bein;;"^^  and  an"hierorlyphic  of 
eternity,"^'''  but  "the  Christians  have  turned  this  Serpent 
into  their  Devil,  and  accommodated  the  v^hole  story  to  their 

go 

new  scheme  of  s^'r  -^nd  nropitiatlon,  A-c." 
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Tlie  rise  of  the  Christian  church,  therefore.  Is  the 
reign  of  the  spirit  of  evil  and   :ts  (iod  Is  the  Ahrlmanes 
of  Peacock.   The  snake,  on  the  other  hand,  ^-S  the  debased 
form  which  t  5s  tyrant  God  forces  the  Morning  Star  -  the 
light-bearing  Taurus  of  Newton's  zodiac  -  to  aspune.   To 
rehabilitate  Lucifer  from  t-  is  debased  form  into  which 
the  spirit  nf  evil  hes  thrust  him,  therefore,  symbolizes 
the  triumph  of  good  over  evil.   From  the  mythological  point 
of  view,  t  is  is  precisely  whnt  Shelley  does  in  the  first 
Canto  of  The  Revolt  of  Islam.   In  the  Temple  of  the  Spir- 
it the  snake,  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  undergoes  a  meta- 
morphosis and  appears  es  a  radiant  male  form  with  the 
Morning  Star  shining  above  his  head. 

What  Shelley  has  done,  therefore,  in  The  Revolt  of 
Islam  is  to  comolete  the  process  of  rehabilitating  Satan 
which  Wilton,  so  he  believed,  had  begun  in  Paradise  Lost, 
Newton  and  Peacock  had  provided  him  with  the  mythological 
framework  within  wM  ch  to  accomplish  tills  feat.  And  this 
mythological  framework  is  the  imaginative  form  of  Shelley's 
attack  upon  Christianity,  nnd  the  corrupt  institutions  to 
which  It  gave  rise,  in  Qu- en  Mab,   In  tMs  fact  alone. 
The  Fevolt  of  Islam  shows  an  enormous  advance  over  the  crude 
poetic  immaturity  of  Queen  Mab. 

Mytholo^^ically,  therefore,  the  theme  of  The  Revolt 
of  Islam  Is  the  rehabilitation  of  Lucifer,   Lucifer,  In 
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turn,  is  t'.e  archetypal  image  of  Eros,  the  creator  of  Prlmo« 
genial  Love  wl  o.  In  Newton's  Hindu  Zodiac,  is  the  "Taurine 
Bacchus".  The  two  lovers,  Laon  and  Cythna,  are  the  votar- 
ies of  Lucifer  and,  8t  the  same  ti>Tie,  an  ideal  oortrait  of 
the    relationship  between  Shelley  and  fwary.   To  the  ex- 
tent, then,  that  The  Revolt  of  Islam  Is  what  Shelley  defin- 
ed as  "a  genuine  oortrait  or  ry o wn  mind".  It  Is  clear 
that  in  Dionysus,  the  "Taurine  i'acchus"  of  Newton  and  the 
Lucifer  of  the  Old  Tosta^ient,  he  discovered  the  archetypal 
image  of  hlm«5elf ,   The  completion  of  the  poet's  Inner 
psychic  structure  which  he  describes  in  the  dedicat'on  stan- 
zas produced  its  inhe-r^ent  archetype,  and  from  that  centre 
emerged  the  vision  of  his  maturity. 

Viewed  In  this  light.  The  Revolt  of  Islam  is  a  gen- 
uine apocalyptic  vision  in  which  the  poet  "strips  the  veil 
of  familiarity  from  the  world,  and  lays  bare  the  naked 
and  sleeping  beauty,  which  is  the  spirit  of  its  form.s," 
The  "veil  of  familiarity"  w  1  ch  he  strips  from  the  world 
la  the  habitual  mode  of  perception  in  which  evil  is  mis- 
taken for  ipod   and  v^cod  is  rejected  as  evil,   "The  naked 
and  sleeping  beauty"  which  he  lays  bare  is  Lucifer,  the 
Morning  Star, 

What  Shelley  has  presented  in  the  mythological  frame* 
work  of  the  f^rst  Carto  and  tne  last  twenty-five  stanzas 
of  the  twelfth  Canto  is  the  archetypal  pattern,  the  eternal 
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form,  of  the  narrative  nf  Laon  and  Cythna,w  Icn  takes  up 
the  rest  of  the  ooem.   As  a  poet,  concerned  with  the 
eternal  find  unchanging  forms  of  T^ature,  Shelley  tended 
to  be  Impatient  v/lth  purely  narrative  fict'on,   He   was 
primarily  concerned,  aa  ''^ary  Shelley  aptly  points  out, 
with  the  "curious  and  neta  hysical  anatomy  of  human  pas- 
slon  and  perception."     At  the  same  time  he  was  eager 
to  reach  as  wide  a  public  as  possible  and  to  share  with 
it  his  own  beliefs  and  feelinga,   Mrry  Shelley,  who  be- 
lieved that  the  poems  "w:!lch  spran^  from  the  emotions  of 
his  own  heart"  ^  would  reach  a  wider  audience  than  those 

which  were  "purely  imaginary",   attempted  to  persuade 

.''5  3 
Shelley  to  interest  himself  In  a  "mere  liuman"  story  in  or- 
der to  enG;age  the  s-mpathy  of  the  reading  public.    In 
writing  The  Revolt  of  Islam  «  he  attempted  to  follow  Mary's 
advice  and.  In  his  Preface,  he  is  at  some  pains  to  point 
out  that  he  is  writing  "a  story  of  human  passion,  .  •  and 
appealing  ♦  .  .  to  the  comjTKin  sympathies  of  every  human 
breast,"   About  the  mythological  fra'ework,  he  has  v^ry 
little  to  say. 

It  was,  of  course,  impossible  for  Shelley  to  limit 
himself  to  such  a  narrative.   The  human  passion  must  be 
presented  "in  Its  most  universal  character",    and  the 
appeal  to  the  common  sympathies  must  be  presented  "in  con- 
tempt of  all  artificial  opinions  and  institutions, "'°   The 
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narrative,  that  's,  must  be  of  universal  significance,  and 

the  appeal  must  be  such  aa  to  render  the  author  immortal. 

His  high  view  of  poetry  was  such  that  he  could  write  in 

no  other  ?rianner,  "A  poem",  he  says  in  his  defense  of 

Poetry, 

Is  the  image  of  life  CTpr?ssed  in  its  eternal  truth,   Tiiere 
is  t  is  difference  between  a  story  and  a  poem,  that  a  story 
is  a  catalogue  of  detached  facts,  v/hich  have  no  other  con- 
nexion than  time,  place,  circumstance,  cause  and  effect; 
the  other  is  the  creation  of  actions  according  to  the 
unchangeable  forms  of  human  nature,  as  existing  in  the 
mind  of  the  Creator,  which  is  Itself  the  l"ia;  e  of  all  other 
minds.   The  one  is  partial,  and  aoplies  only  to  a  definite 
period  of  time,  and  a  certain  combinat'on  of  events  which 
can  never  a._,ain  recur;   the  other  is  universal,  and  con- 
tains within  itself  the  germ  of  a  relation  to  whatever  mo- 
tives or  actions  have  place  in  the  possible  varieties  of 
human  nature,   TiTie,  w^lch  destroys  the  '^eauty  and  the 
use  of  a  stoi*y  of  particular  facta,  stript  of  the  poetry 
which  should  Invest  them,  augments  that  of  Poetry,  and 
for  ever  develops  new  and  wonderful  applicFtions  of  the 
eternal  truth  w  Ich  it  contains.   Hence  epitomes  have 
been  called  the  moths  of  just  history;   they  eat  out  the 
poetry  of  it,  A  story  of  particular  facts  is  as  a  mirror 
which  obscures  and  distorts  that  which  should  be  beauti- 
ful:  Poetry  is  a  mirror  which  makes  beautiful  that  which 
is  distorted ♦'56 

The  narrative  of  Laon  and  Cythna,  therefore,  if  pre- 
sented without  the  universalizing  power  of  myth,  would, 
according  to  Shelley,  have  little  or  no  lasting  effect. 
Its  presence  is  justified  ODly  insofar  as  the  mythological 
framework  within  wh^'ch  it  is  set  illuminates  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  events  of  the  narrative,   Laon  and  Cythna, 
that  is,  must  be  vieved  not  merely  in  their  "mere  human" 
relationship,  but  as  they  exist  "in  the  mind  of  the  Creator 
which  is  itself  the  ima^e  of  all  other  minds,"   They  must 
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be  viewed  in  their  archetypal  form. 

As  a  narrative,  the  poem  fails  because  Shelley  was 
determined,  in  order  to  reach  a  wider  audience,  to  view 
his  characters  In  ?jn  entirely  human  perspective.   "The 
whole  poem, "  he  says  i^;  n  letter  to  his  prospective  pub- 
lisher (October  13,  1617), 

with  the  exception  of  the  first  canto  and  part  of  the  last, 
is  a  mere  human  story  without  the  smallest  intermixture  of 
supernatural  Interference,   The  first  canto  is  'ndeed  in 
some  measure  a  distinct  ooem,  thoui^;lT  very   ecessary  to  the 
wholeness  of  the  work,   I  say  this  because  if  it  were 
written^'ln  the  Tanner  of  the  first  canto,  1  could  not 
expect  tliat  it  woul-^  te  very  interesting  to  any  great  num- 
ber of  people.   I  have  attempted  in  t'.e  progress  of  my 
work  to  speak  to  the  fiomn'ion  elementary  emotions  of  the 
human  heart, 57 

The  very  nature  of  Shelley's  conception  of  the 
"beau  ideal"  '  of  the  French  i'.evolution,  however,  required 
of  him  that  he  write  a  very  different  kind  of  poem.   By 
1817,  he  had  realized  that  any  revolution  to  be  successful 
must  take  r-lace  within  the  human  mind;   tyrants  must  bo 
overthrown  from  within  because  their  real  lodging-place 
is  within  the  human  breast,  'i'he   "beau  ideal"  of  the  French 
Revolution,  therefore,  is  an  internal  drama,  what  was  re- 
quired in  order  to  present  It  in  poetic  torm,  was  the  al- 
legorical metliod  in  which  the  various  characters  symboliz- 
ed conflicting^  states  of  'lind.   Professor  ^aker  rightly 
concludes  that  "we  have  in  the  poem  as  it  stands  only  the 
shreds  and  petohes  of  what  might  have  been  a  closely  woven 
allegorical  fabric. "-^^ 
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After  I'he  '^ev^lt  of  '  slsm,  Shelley  never  addressed 
hlmaelf  "to  any  great  number  of  people,"   The  nature  of 
his  vision,  he  realized,  Tade  it  tmp'^ssl  tie  to  ga^n  such 
•n  audience.   So  far  as  he  was  concerned,  Tl^e  Revolt  of 
•^slam  was  a  failure,  not  tecause  11.  received  an  unfavor* 
able  response  j rem  the  public,  tut  because  It  was  address- 
ed to  the  DuMlc»   In  his  Preface  to  FroTetheus  ''nVound, 
he  savs! 

fe!y  purpose  has  hitherto  been  simply  to  faT,lllar.!  ee  the 
hlh^hly  refined  l-reglnation  of  tl»e  more  select  cla:^ses  of 
poetical  repdern  with  beautiful  Ideal  Isms  of  noral  excel- 
lence;  aware  that  until  t';e  "^Ind  can  love,  end  admire, 
and  trust,  and  hope,  and  endure,  reasoned  principles  of 
moral  conduct  are  see'^f*   cast  v^ion   t*  e   l,ihway  of  life 
which  the  unconscious  passen^^er  tramples  into  dust,  al- 
though they  would  beer  the  harvest  of  his  happiness  .'^^ 

These  "select  classes  of  poetical  readers"  were  his  "fit 

audience  ...  though  few",  ■'-    And  't  was  the  audience 

that  Shelley  would  have  preferred  to  eni-a^e  in  The  Pevolt 

of  Islam.   As  pointed  out  earlier  In  this  chapter,  he 

had  .?/llton'a  epic  In  wind  In  the  composition  of  the  poem 

and  It  was  the  audience  t>>9t  recognized  Kllton'a  genius 

whom  he  roally  wished  to  audress.   Accepting  t.re  advice  of 

false  comforters,  he  attempted  to  reacr  the  "unconscious 

pa8sen;j;er"  whose  mind  was  unprepared  for  a  -nore  truthfil 

picture  of  his  own  mind. 

The  resMlt  Is  a  poem  that  Is,  nt   Vest,,  ^   compromise. 

The  noem,  he  'new,  8*-ould  have  beer,  "all  written  In  the 

manner  of  the  first  canto,"   As  It  stands,  "te  first  canto 
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is  Indeed  In  some  measure  a  distinct  poem";   the  rest  is 
"a  mere  human  story  without  the  smallest  intermixture  of 
supernatural  interference,"  And  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
a  "mere  human  story"  its  weakness  can  best  be  explained  by 
Imagining  what  Spenser's  i'airy  wueen  would  be  like  if  its 
action  were  stripped  of  Its  allegorical  significance, 

Shelley,  of  course,  was  Incapable  of  writing  a 
crude  "lelodrama.   The  action,  w  lie  disjointed  and  sensa- 
tional, is  nevertheless  embued  with  a  high  moral  purpose. 
The  spirit,  if  not  the  form,  c f  the  mythical  drama  of  the 
first  Canto  Is  preserved  throughout.   Laon  and  Cyttma 
act,  throughout  the  narrative,  in  the  constant  presence  of 
the  Morning  Star.  And  when  they  meet  a  martyr's  death, 
they  are  magically  trarsported  t'^  the  Temple  of  the  Spirit 
where  they  sit  in  the  presence  of  Lucifer,   The  narrative 
ends  where  it  began  so  t'-^at.  In  a  sense,  the  whole  tale 
Is  viewed  sub  specie  aeternltat' s .   In  the  soiritual  union 
of  Laon  and  Cythna,  Shelley  pre-figures  the  ultimate  union 
of  mankind  with  the  harmony  of  the  cosmos, wlich  will  be 
reflected  in  the  new  society  of  the  ^,olden  age.   The  cen- 
tral vision,  then,  remains  intact.  At  V\e   same  time  the 
spirit  of  rood  Is  a  rounded  serpent;   the  apocalyptic  event 
within  the  poem  is  abortive. 

For  all  its  deficiencies.  The  Fevolt  of  Islam  shows 
a  great  impr'^venent  over  Queen  Mat,  For  one  thing,  he  has 
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substituted.  In  the  first  Canto,  myth  for  "met  odlcal  and 
systematic  argument ."   For  another,  he  has  brought  his 
vision  of  the  universe  rifled  ty  "consentaneous  love"  into 
a  more  human  perspective  so  that  man,  viewed  in  terms  of 
the  psyche-eplpsyche  relationship,  becomes  the  centre  of 
the  drama.  This  development  reveals  a  new  foreground  in 
Shelley's  poetry.  While  it  breaks  down  because  of  hla 
narrative  method,  the  ooem  nevertheless  reveals  an  inner 
consistency  that  shows  a  single  focus  rooted  In  tne  poet's 
unified  conception  of  himself  as  a  Promethean  poet  dedlcat> 
ed  to  the  renovation  of  the  world  through  the  proclamation 
of  his  vision  of  the  redeeming  power  of  love.   It  is,  as 
it  were,  the  vision  of  Queen  Mab,  translated  into  a  human 
drama  with  the  marring  effects  of  D'Holbach's  materialism 
removed. 


t     •' 


Chapter  7 
PROMETHEUS  UNtOUfD 

In  Que  en  Wab,  many  of  the  contradictions  in  the  poem 
stem,  as  earlier  oointed  out,  from  the  conflict  within 
Shelley  of  two  modes  of  '^ental  action,  the  rational  and 
the  imaginative.   In  the  summer  of  1812,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, Shelley  had  surrounded  himself  with  a  new  set  of 
friends,  chief  amonc  w^iom  were  Newton  and  Peacocl^  and 
from  them  received  his  first  serious  introduction  to  class- 
ical literature.   He  had,  of  course,  been  introduced  to 
classicp.l  literature  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  but,  because  he 
considered  the  method  of  Instruction  tyrannical,  he  tended 
to  reject  It,  preferring  what  he  calls  his  "accidental  ed- 
ucation"-''  to  the  formal  education  of  a  public  school  and 
a  university.  As  is  evident  In  the  previous  two  chapters, 
the  kind  of  "accidental  education"  he  received  under  the 
influence  of  J^ewton  and  Parwin  was  of  a  highly  imaginative, 
rather  than  purely  rational,  kind,   Tl-ie  two  modes  of  men- 
tal action  w:  ich  corTlict  within  Queen  Mab,  therefore, 
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show  the  'nfluenre  of  Godwin  and  D'Holbach  on  the  one 
hand,  end  the  Influence  of  "Tewton  and  Darwin,  on  the  other. 

One  way  In  which  this  conflict  expresses  Itself  In 
the  poem  la  in  Shelley's  view  of  Necessity,   The  doctrine, 
which  he  originally  received  from  Godwin  and  the  philosophes, 
was  simply  a  stat  ment  of  the  Immutatle  law  of  cause  and 
effect  which  go^ erns  both  the  material  and  the  mental  universe. 
In  Nev;ton  this  immutable  law  is  conceived  of  In  myt-olo,-;ical 
terms;   it  is  simply  the  four  phases  of  the  Hindu  Zodiac 
viewed  in  terms  of  the  whole  cosmic  cycle  of  creation,  pre- 
servation, destruction  and  renovation.   It  is  the  full  circle 
of  the  wheel  of  life  viewed  from  without  in  terms  of  Its 
total  revolution.   Tl  is  is  the  sense  in  v/hich,  for  example. 
Peacock  uses  the  term  in  the  opening  stnnza  of  his  first 
version  of  Ahrlnanes t 

Parent  of  bein^,  mistress  of  the  spheres. 
Supreme  Necessity,  o'er  all  doth  reign. 
She  £;nlde3  the  course  of  the  revolving  years. 
With  power  no  prayers  Cfin  change,  nor  force  restrain! 
Binding  all  nature  in  her  golden  chain, 
Vi/hose  infinite  connections  links  afar 
The  smallest  atom  of  the  sandy  plain. 
And  the  last  ray  of  heaven's  remotest  star. 
That  round  the  verge  of  space  wheels  its  refulgent 

car. 

Her  sovereign  laws  four  rival  ^^jods  fulfil: 
Eachi  holds  in  turn  her  df  legated  sway: 
Unnumbered  genii,  cr  atures  of  her  will. 
Gird  their  respective  thrones  in  proud  array. 
Speed  at  their  beck,  and  their  behests  obey. 

Viewed  in  the  mytholo,^;ical  terms  of  '.ewton's  zodiac, 

it  is  possible  to  explain,  in  an  imaginative,  rather  than 
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rational, way  ^ow  men  can   be  the  passive  instruments  of 
Necessity,  and  yet,  t'-rough  love,  act  as  a  redeeming  force 
changing  evil  Into  f?ood,  thereby  usherln/--  in  a  new  golden 
age.   Because  they  comprehend,  through  the  vision  granted 
to  them  by  ^-ecesslty  scfng  through  the  "genii",  the  en- 
tire cycle  of  ^'lecessity,  they  are  able  to  perceive  the  end 
in  the  beginnin;:^  and  thus  act  es  messengers  of  hope,  pre- 
paring men  for  the  reign  of  the  renovator.   Thus,  Pea- 
cock, in  h? s  prose  outline  of  the  first  version  of  Ahrl- 
manes,  says: 

But  some  of  the  e'enii  come  fort^i  from  time  to  time  to 
mingle  with  mankind,  knowing  that  through  their  ministry 
mast  the  reign  of  the  r>  storer  be  brought  on.  Thus  the 
world  is  never  totally  abandoned  by  the  spirits  of  jjood, 
lew  5.ndeed  are  the  favoiu'ed  mortals  that  can  know  and 
feel  their  Influence:  but  to  them      is  .iven  an  impulse 
and  a  power  of  mind  vrhlch  arises  triumphant  over  all  the 
tyranny  of  Ahrimanes.  They  fix  their  eyes  on  the  heights 
futurity  promised  to  their  posterity,  and  hold  their 
stesdy  course  through  the  evils  of  life,  like  the  iron 
bark  of  the  enchanter  throu  :h  the  waves  of  the  storm,  which 
remained  one  and  indissoluble  amid  the  wildest  c^nfllcts 
of  wind  and  sea;  which  ni.^ht  be  submerged  by  superior  pow- 
er but  co'^ld  neither  be  charf^ed  nor  broken, ^ 

Quoen  ^;ab,in  Shelley's  poem,  is  just  such  a  genius. 
She  appears  to  lanthe  in  a  vision  and  takes  her  to  the 
height  from  which  the  past,  present  and  future  condition  of 
the  entire  human  race  can  be  seen  at  a  glance.   But  whet 
she  sees,  Shelley  attempts  to  explain  in  logical  and  method- 
ical terms,  ignoring  the  mythological  frame  of  reference 
which  alone  is  adequate  to  carry  the  movement  of  the  poem. 
As  a  "votary  of  Reason"  Shelley  was  not  yet  able  to  write 
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a  poem  whose  organic  unity  was  governed  by  an  Imaginative 
vision  expressed  through  myth.   Indeed,  he  goes  so  far 
as  to  sUi::gest  in  his  Notes  that  myth  Is  simply  the  reve- 
lation of  human  1  porance,  psrt  of  the  tyranny  of  the  past 
still  exerting  its  Influence  over  the  present.   The  re- 
demption of  mankind  can  only  come  when  men  have  a  suffic- 
ient knowledge  of  science  (l«e„  the  Immutable  laws  of 
cause  and  effect  In  terms  of  which  the  motions  of  the  mater- 
ial and  mental  universe  are  predictable)  and  learn,  as  a 
result,  to  abandon  the  kind  of  Irrational  mental  action 
that  gives  rise  to  myth. 

In  The  Revolt  of  Islam,  this  dichotomy  of  two  modes 
of  perception  is,  partially  at  least,  overcome.   In  the 
first  Canto,  Shelley  sets  his  poem  within  a  m.ythologlcal 
frame  and,  in  terms  of  that  frame.  Interprets  the  action 
of  the  epic.   He  was,  however,  whether  from  the  persuasion 
of  Mary  or  the  desire  to  reach  as  wide  a^i  audience  as  pos- 
sible, still  unwilling  to  write  an  entirely  mythopoeic 
poem  in  which  the  action  is  the  outward  revelation  of  psy- 
chic states  of  mind.   He  had  yet  to  explore,  on  an  epio 
scale,  the  "metaphysical  anatomy"'  of  the  htunan  mind  where, 
he  believed,  the  real  human  drama  takes  place.   The  truth 
of  what  mankind  perceives,  he  says  in  his  Defense  of  Poetry, 
arises  from  within;   It  is  the  "internal  adjustment"^  to 
all  those  impressions  that  Impose  themselves  from  without. 
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Upon  the  character  of  that  "Internal  adjustment"  rests  man's 

hope  of  moral  renovation, 

Prometheus  Unbound  Is  Shelley's  finest  apocalyptic 

poem  not  because  of  ?/hat  he  atteripts  to  present  In  the 

poem  (which  Is  In  no  v/ay  radically  different  from  Queen 

Mab  and  The  Revolt  of  Islam)  but  because  of  the  yray  in 

which  he  presents  It,   The  key  to  an  understanding  of  the 

Inner  structure  of  much  of  the  poem  lies  In  the  natiire  of 

the  imagery,   Shelley  discusses  it  In  his  Preface  to  the 

poem, 

Tlie  imagery  which  I  have  employed  will  be  f-^und,  in  many 
instances,  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  ope^'ations  of  the 
human  mind,  or  from  those  external  actions  by  which  they 
are  expressed.   This  is  unusual  In  •nodern  poetry,  although 
Tante  and  Shakespeare  are  full  of  Instances  of  the  snme 
kind:  Dante  indeed  more  than  any  other*  noet,  and  with 
greater  success.  But  the  Greek  poets,  as  writers  to  whom 
no  re^-^'Tce  of  awakening  the  sympatliy  of  their  conteTipOra- 
rleswas  unknown,  were  in  the  habitual  use  of  this  power; 
and  It  Is  the  study  of  their  works  (since  a  higher  merit 
wo'ild  orobaviy  be  denied  me,)  to  which  I  am  willing  that 
my  readers  should  impute  t^:is  singularity,^ 

What  Shelley  here  says  about  the  imagery  "drawn  from  the 

operations  of  the  human  mind"  Is  enlarged  upon  by  Mary  in 

her  Note  on  Promethfeus  Unb-'und,   "More  popular  poets", 

she  says, 

clothe  the  ideal  with  familier  and  sensible  imagery* 
Shelley  loved  to  Idealize  the  real-  to  gift  the  mechanism 
of  the  materiel  universe  with  a  soul  and  a  voice,  and  to 
bestow  such  also  on  the  nost  delicate  and  abstract  emot- 
ions and  thoughts  of  the  'nind,  Sophocles  was  his  great 
master  in  this  species  of  imagery, 

I  find  in  one  of  his  manuscript  books  some  remarks  on  a 
line  in  the  Oedipus  Tyr annus,  which  shows  (^sic^  at  once 
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the  critical  su> tlety  of  Shelley»s  mind,  and  explains  his 
apprehension  of  t  ose   'minute  end  remote d  istinctlons  of 
feeling,  whether  relative  to  external  nature  or  the  living 
beings  V7  ^  ch  surround  us,'  wh'ch  he  pronounces,  in  the 
letter  quoted  in  the  r^ote  to  The  Pevolt  of  Islam,  to 
comprehend  nil  that  la  sublime  In  man. 

"in  the  Creek  Shskespegre,  Sophocles,  we  f!nd  the  ^ma.e, 
Tr»Alrfj-  7'  oious    e^LOo^Tct-   ^POVTu^»/-   KAo^Vot;-, 

A  line  of  almost  unfcthomable  depth  of  poetry?   yet  how 
simple  are  the  ima^_^es  In  which  it  5s  arrayed; 

Coming  to  many  xrays  in  the  wanderings  of  careful  thou^';ht, 

<  r   f  I   ^ 

If  the  words  oiftv/   and  "J^A-ttvov/  had  not  been  used,  the 

line  mi^t  have  been  explained  in  n   metaphorical,  instead 

of  an  aVjSolute  sense,  as  we  say  'ways  an^"^  means,'   and 

'wandering',  for  error  and  confusion;  hit   they  meant 

literally  pnths  or  roads,  such  as  v.e   tread  \v5  th  our  feet; 

and  wander in.^s,  such  as  a  man  makes  when  he  loses  himself 

in  desert,  or  roams  fr^m  city  to  cltj,  as   OedlDUS,  the 

speaker  of  this  verso,  was  destined  to  wander,  blind  and 

asking  charity.  V»hat  a  picture  does  t'lis  line  ^u^i^est  of 

the  mind  as  a  wilderness  of  Intricate  paths,  wide  as  the 

universe,  which  here  rnade  ita  symbol,  a  world  within  a 

world,  which  he,  w  o  seeks  some  !anowled;,e  v/ith  respect  to 

whet  he  outjht  to  do,  searches  throughout,  as  he  would 

search  the  external  loniverse  for  some  valued  thing  which 

was  hidden  fr 'ra  him  upon  Its  surface?^ 

Underlying  Shelley's  view  of  imagery  is  the  notion 
of  the  microcosm  and  the  macrocosm;   the  mind  is  "a  world 
within  a  world".   The  nature  of  poetry  lies  in  the  revel- 
ation of  t  Is  "world  within  a  world"  through  tie  cre-^itlon 
of  an  ima,:;.e  of  it  which  is  the  poem  itself.  What  is  pro- 
jected, however,  is  not  simply  a  -^althful  copy  of  the  out- 
er world.  Shelley,  In  his  Preface  to  The  Hevolt  of  Islam, 
rejects  that  species  of  literary  criticism  wnich  would 
curb  the  poet's  imagination  by  insisting  that  poetry  should 
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simply  be  a  mirror  of  what  exists  in  the  sense  of  being 
habitually  perceived.   What  la  projected  from  the  mind, 
therefore,  is  the  universe  of  impressions  transmuted  by 
mind  and  endowed  with  that  life  wlch  properly  helon^.s  to 
the  Inner  nnture  of  man.  I.e.,  to  man's  creative  faculty, 
the  Imagination,   Poetry,  In  this  sense,  is  the  antitype 
of  the  prototype  within  man» 

Since  all  poetry  exists  with'n  a  verbal  universe. 
It  follows  that  language  Itself  Is  the  creation  of  the 
Imagination,   In  its  ori.^inal  end  purest  form  language 
Itself  is  metaphori  i.e.,  it  is  expressive  of  the  real 
Identity  between  the  microcosm  and  the  macrocosm.   This 
is  precisely  the  view  of  language  which  Shelley  presents 
In  his  Defense  of  Poetry,   "Put  poetry  in  a  'iore  restrict- 
ed sense",  he  says, 

expresses  those  arran^^ements  of  largaage,  and  especially 
metrical  laniua,;,e,  w  Ich  are  created  by  that  Imperial 
faculty,  whose  throne  is  curtaired  vd  tMn  the  Invisible 
nature  of  man.  And  t'  is  springs  from  the  nature  itself 
of  language,  which  is  a  more  direct  representation  of  the 
actions  anrf  oasslons  of  our  Internal  being,  and  is  suscep- 
tible of  ^ore  various  and  delicate  comtinotlons,  than  col- 
our, form,  or  motion,  and  is  more  plastic  and  obedient  to 
the  control  of  that  ^acrilty  of  v;hlch  It  is  the  creation. 
For  language  is  arbitrarily  produced  by  the  lma^:lnatlcn, 
and  has  relation  to  thoughts  alone;   but  all  ot}ier  mater- 
ials. Instruments,  end  conditions  of  art,  have  relations 
am.onc  each  other,  which  limit  and  Interpose  between  con- 
ception and  expression.  The  former  Is  as  a  mirror  which 
reflects,  the  latter  as  a  cloud  which  enfeebles,  the 
li;Jit  of  which  toth  are  mediums  of  communication, 

Shelley,  as  the  letter  w! th  reference  to  the  poem 

reveals,  lelleved  that  The  Pevolt  of  Islam  was  "a  genuine 
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picture  of  my  own  mind,"®   The  account  of  the  growth  of 
his  own  mind,  he  presents  in  his  examination  of  his  "ac- 
cidental education"  'n  the  Preface  and  in  the  dedication 
stanzas.   This  account  parallels  the  account  of  the  edu- 
cation of  Laon  in  the  poem  itself,   f orn  In  Argolls,  Laon 
was  nurtured  "beside  the  echoing  sea"  (II,  10)  and  felt 
within  his  "mortal  frame"  (II,  11)  all  the  impulses  of 
"this  vital  world" (TI,  146),   In  addition  to  his  inter- 
course with  the  material  world,  he  communed  with  "those 
deathless  minds,  which  leave  where  they  have  past  /  A 
path  of  light"  (II,  172-17:5).   From  this  "glorious  Inter- 
course" (II,  174) t    ^e   drew  "as  fr^m  a  mine  of  magic  store" 
(II,  175)  words  which  "sprang  forth"  from  his  "fancy's 
wings"  (II,  178).   With  the"ar?amentlne  armour  of  their 
power"   (II,  177),  he  set  forth  to  conquer,  through  his 
poetry,  the  hearts  of  men  a,rown  weary  ".Ith  the  heavy  burden 
of  tyranny  that  had  usurped  the  natural  order  of  tnlngsi 

These  hopes  found  words  t'^ro  ♦  which  my  spirit  sought 
To  weave  a  bondage  of  such  sympr.thy. 
As  rrilght  create  some  response  to  the  thought 
Which  ruled  me  now  -  and  as  the  vapours  lie 
bright  in  t  e  outspread  "^.orning's  radiancy. 
So  were  these  t^ioughts  invested  with  the  ll^^ht 
Of  Ian  ^"8  2,6 >  and  all  bosoms  made  reply 
On  which  Its  lustre  streamed,  whene'er  it  ml-ht 
Through  darkness  wide  and  deep  those  tranced  spirits 

smite. 
(II,  136-144J 

This  discharge  of  psychic  llghrning,  however,  would  not 

have  been  possible  v/ithout  Cythna,  his  "second  self"  (II, 

209)  who  clothed  his  world  In  "undissolving  radiancy"  (II, 
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210)  and,  through  her  love,  "kindled  intenser  zeal"  (II, 
281)  within  his  breast: 

Within  that  fairest  form,  the  female  mind 
Untainted  ty  the  poison  clouds  which  rest 
On  the  dark  world,  a  sacred  home  did  find: 
Put  else,  from  t'ne  wide  earth's  ^nuternal  breast. 
Victorious  Evil,  which  had  dispossessed 
All  native  power,  hpd  t^ose  fair  childi^er.  torn. 
And  -Tiade  them  slaves  to  sooth  his  vile  unrest. 
And  minister  t-  lust  its  joys  forlorn. 
Til  they  had  learned  tc?  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  scorn, 

(II,  "507-515.) 

In  this  portrait  of  Laon,  Shelley  created  his  own  Image 

so  that  he  emerges  as  the  antitype  of  l-jimself  •   Yet,  in 

the  noem,  Leon  is  a  shadowy  figure,  a  kind  of  reflection 

of  Cythna  whose  character  and  actl'';n  dominate  the  narra- 

tive.   This  failure  to  create  and  sustain  an  adequate 

image  of  the  hero  of  the  poem  sug;;ests  that  Shelley,  in 

1817,  had  not  yet  mastered  his  own  inner  powers,  was  unable 

adequately  to  project  his  own  prototype  into  the  creation 

of  Its  antitype,  the  poem  itself.   Perhaps  in  this  oower 

lies  the  superiority  of  Prometheus  Unbound  over  The  Revolt 

ol    Islam,    Prometheus  is  the  r  all  zed  image  (antitype) 

of  Shelley's  ideal  self j  aad  as  such  he  dominates  the  poeBo 

Viewed  'n  the  light  of  Shelley's  conception  of 

poetry,  t^ie  real  action  of  Pro  lethcus  Unbound  takes  place 

within  the  mind:   Prometheus  is  not,  like  Laon,  an  image 

of  "individual  mind  aspiring  after  excellence";   he  is 

the  human  mind  itself  caught  in  the  apocalyptic  moment 

of  creation.   He  is  a  revelation  of  the  poetic  faculty. 
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the  divinity  within  man,  at  work  recreating  the  universe 
from  within. 

The  mind  of  man,  revealed  in  the  fulness  of  its 
creative  power,  is  the  archetypal  image  of  the  revolution- 
ary poet-prophet  which  he  descrites  in  A  Defense  of  Foe try « 
The  unfolding  drama  within  the  mind  of  Prometheus,  pre- 
sented in  a  succession  of  pictures,  can,  therefore,  be  best 
described  In  terms  of  Shelley's  account  of  the  creative 
process  in  that  essay.   Before  examinin/K  Shelley's  lyrio 
drama  from  this  point  of  view,  however,  it  is  necessary 
to  outline  the   action  of  the  poem,  and  examine  its  mytho- 
logical significance. 

-Prometheus,  who  brought  man  out  of  the  primitive 
Saturnian  Age  by  bestowing  upon  him  the  arts  of  civilized 
life,  has  been  bo  md  by  Jupiter  to  a  precipice  in  the 
Indian  Caucasus  foi^  three  thousand  years  because  he  refus- 
ed to  divulge  to  Juoiter  the  nature  of  the  event  that 
would  put  an  end  to  his  reign,  inuring  this  long  ordeal, 
Prometheus  has  continued  to  curse  Jupiter.   But  the  time 
has  now  arrived  wren  he  would  recall  Ms  curse  for,  within 
himself,  hate  hes  turned  to  pity  and  forgiveness.   Having 
succeeded  in  blotting  nut  the  memory  of  that  curse,  he  asks 
the  mountains,  the  whirlwinds,  the  air  and  the  springs  to 
tell  him  what  it  was.  Although  their  belni-,s  still  rever- 
berate with  the  echoes  of  that  original  outburst  againot 
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Jupiter,  they  tremble  at  the  thou^t  of  uttering  it  lest 
they  themselves  become  the  eternal  embodiment  of  it. 
Finally  the  earth  explains  to  Prometheus  that  there  are 
two  worlds  ••  one  of  the  living,  the  other  of  the  dead.   In 
the  world  of  the  dead  exist  the  shades  of  oil  things  that 
live  and  when  they  die  they  are  united  with  their  shades. 
Since  the  curse  uttered  by  Prometheus  is  Jupiter's  eternal 
form  with  which  he  must  ultimately  be  united,  the  shade  of 
Jupiter  should  be  called  up  to  utter  it.  The  phantom  ap- 
pears end  repeats  the  curse.  When  Prometheus  hears  it, 
he  repents  and  tv>e  hour  of  his  release  has  arrived. 

In  the  meantime,  Jupiter  has  sent  'Mercury  to  attempt 
once  again  to  persuade  Prometheus  to  reveal  the  secret  that 
must  sign  his  doom.   Prometheus  again  refuses  and  further 
torttir'ss  are  heaped  upon  him.   Among  others  he  is  present- 
ed with  a  vision  of  the  crucified  Christ  in  order  to  show 
him  what  happens  to  those  who  sttempt  to  defy  God  end 
work  for  the  pood  of  mankind.   Not  satisfied  with  this, 
the  furies  then  show  him  the  corruption  t'^at  followed  the 
death  of  Chr5 st  in  order  to  persuade  him  that  benevolent 
works  arc  really  of  no  avail.   V^.'hen  Prometheus  responds  to 
these  tortures  by  pitying  the  furies,  they  vanish. 

Now  enter  four  spirits  who  come  to  comfort  ProT«theus. 
One  comes  from  the  soul  of  love  bearing  a  prophecy  of  free- 
dom and  hope  which  begins  and  ends  in  Prometheus.   Another 
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comes  from  the  soul  of  a  sailor  wVio,  when  his  ship  was  des- 
troyed in  the  midst  of  battle  and  he  was  floatxnj^  upon 
the  waters  supoorted  by  a  plank,  gave  ills  plank  to  his  en- 
emy and  drowned,   A  third  comes  from  the  Inspired  dream 
of  a  sage,  and  the  f  urth  from  a  poet's  vision  of  love. 
Two  more  spirits  approach,  love  and  her  sister  despelr, 
who  have  wandered  over  a  world  of  ruin  until  th.-^y  caught 
sight  of  Prometheus 's  smile  w  Ich  evoked  a  remembered  happl* 
ness.   In  the  presence  of  these  spirits  of  love.  Pro- 
metheusfemlnd  turns  to  Asia, from  whom,  as  a  result  of  his 
imprisonment,  he  has  been  separated.   The  f!rst  act  con- 
cludes with  Panthea  telling  Prometheus  that  Asia  waits  for 
him  in  the  far  Indian  vale  ,whlch  once  was  desolate  and 
frozen  but  now  is  invested  with  new  life. 

In  the  second  act,  the  scene  s'- If  ts  to  the  Indian 
vale  where  Asia  waits  in  exile  to  be  re-united  with  Pro- 
metheus,  Panthea  enters  rather  weak  from  a  dream  which 
she  had  while  sleeping  In  the  arms  of  her  sister,  lone,  at 
the  feet  of  Prometheus.   The  dream  Is  prophetic  of  the 
re-unlon  of  Asia  and  Prometheus.  A  second  dream  she  can- 
not remember;   Asia  asks  her  to  raise  her  eyes  so  that  she 
can  read  it  tvere,.   Therein  she  sees  first  Pronetheus  and 
then  a  roogh  figure  In  a  gray  robe  whom  she  does  not  recog- 
nize.  The  dream  then  speaks  and  tells  her  to  follow. 
The  word  recalls  tie  second  dream;   a  ll^tnlng-blasted 
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almond-tree  whose  buds  have  burst  i  s  laid  waste  by  a  sud- 
den wind  that  filled  the  earth  with  frost.   On  each  blast- 
ed leaf  was  stamped  "0  Follow,  Follow"  (II,  1,  141). 
Asia  then  says  that  she  had  a  similar  dream,  and  now  the 
echoes  take  up  the  refrain  of  "follow,  follow".   In  obed- 
ience, Asia  and  Panthea  move  Into  a  thick  forest  hidden 
from  sunlight  and  moonlight  where  nightingales  qlng  at  noon 
and  Silenus  chents  his  lovely  son^s  prophetic  of  the  re- 
lease of  the  Titan  and  the  restoration  of  the  golden  age. 

Finally  they  make  their  way  to  a  pinnacle  of  rock 
high  In  the  mountains  w'-lch  proves  to  be  the  dwelling  place 
of  Demogorgon,   From  this  high  pinnacle  they  look  down 
upon  the  earth  and  see  it  in  the  fulness  of  its  glory. 
They  enter  a  cave,  the  portal  of  which  is  like  the  chasm 
of  a  volcano.   At  the  bottom  of  this  chasm  they  are  con^ 
fronted  by  a  shapeless  power  whose  presence  is  felt  rather 
than  seen:   it  is  Demo go r^ on. 

Asia  a  sks  Denogor'/jon  a  variety  of  questions,  the 
moat  important  of  which  being,  "Who  reigns  "  (II,  iv,  32)  ? 
Dewogorgon  answers:   "TTe  rei  iis,"   Dissatisfied  »lth  the 
answer,  Asia  attempts  to  work  it  out  for  herself.   The 
first  atje  was  one  of  Light  and  Love  when  there  was  only 
heaven  and  earth.   The  second  are  was  that  of  Saturn  in 
which  time  was  not,  the  earth  was  paradise  and  man  lived 
in  a  >llssful  state  of  ignorance.   The  third  aje  was  the 
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age  of  the  fallen  Prometheus  who,  though  he  gave  wisdom 
to  man,  enthroned  Jupiter  so  that  man,  in  soite  of  wisdom, 
became  a  slave.   /et,  through  wisdom  and  the  arts  of  ci- 
vilized life,  i'rometheus,  in  spite  of  Oupiter,  continued 
to  work  for  man.   Who  then,  Asia  asks,  is  the  master  and 
who  the  slave?   Demot:prgon  answers  that  Jupiter  Is  the 
slave  and  yet  he  reins,   '^o  then,  Asia  asks.  Is  the 
master  of  Jupiter?   And  Demogoreon  answers,  "the  deep 
truth  is  ima^-^eless"  (II,  iv,  116), 

Asia  now  asks  Derao»iorgon  when  Prometheus  shall  be 
released.   In  answer  the  immortal  Hours  come  rus"  ing  by, 
one  of  wliich  waits  to  take  Asia  to  Prometheus,  another 
to  take  Denogorgon  to  Jupiter,   Both  of  them  ascend  their 
cars  and  the  destined  hour  has  arrived,   Ihe  countenance 
of  Asia  undergoes  a  change  so  that  she  is  Illumined  with 
an  unearthly  lij.-ht.   The  voices  of  the  air,  in  rapture, 
burst  forth  in  soni/s  of  praise  to  her,  and  Asia  feels  her 
soul  moving  toward  its  union  with  Prometheus ,   She  says 
that  she  has  arrived  at  the  consummation  of  the  ages  of 
Infancy,  youth,  maturity  and  old  age,  and  entered  beyond 
death  and  lirth  into  a  diviner  day, 

TLs  third  act  s  ifts  to  Jupiter  w-'O  has  now  consvun- 
mated  his  marriage  with  Thetis  and  conceived  a  child  In 
her  womb, who,  at  the  >  idding  of  Demogorgon,  will  perpetuate 
his  rule.   In  the  midst  of  his  rejoicing  over  this  event. 
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Demogorgon  arrives  in  the  Car  of  the  Hour.   He  says  that 
he  is  Jupiter's  obi Id  end  commands  him  to  follow  him 
into  the  abyss.   The  tyranny  of  heaven  is  no  nore .   There 
follows  a  scene  in  which  Apollo  tells  the  Ocean  of  tie  fall 
of  Jupiter  and  the  Ocea'^  rejoices  that  harmony  has  been 
restored  to  the  universe. 

The  scene  now  sliifts  to  Prometheus,  who,  with  the 
arrival  of  Asia,  is  unbound  by  Hercules  and  reunited  with 
Asia,   Together,  Prometheus  tells  her,  they  will  retire 
to  an  idyllic  Paradise  where  they  shall  live  forever  in 
the  embrace  of  the  Eeauty  which  gives  birth  to  an  immortal 
progeny,  all  the  arts  yet  known  and  others,  as  yet  unimag- 
ined.   He  then  asrlgns  last  duties  to  those  v/ho  surround 
him.    lone  must  give  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Hour  the  curved 
shell  which  Proteus  made  Asia's  nuptial  boon.   The  Spirit 
itself  must  loose  the  mi^ty  music  of  that  shell  over  the 
entire  earth  so  that  all  men  may  hear  it.   Finally  the 
earth  presents  to  Prometheus  and  Asia  a  cave,  which  was  the 
place  where  earth  lairented  the  binding  of  Prometheus,   So 
intense  was  the  spirit  of  earth's  grief  that  all  '^o  inhaled 
it  were  driven  mad  and  were  lured  to  battle.   Now  purified 
as  a  result  of  the  unbinding  of  Prorr.etheus,  it  shall  be 
their  abode  forever.  A  spirit  in  the  likeness  of  a  winged 
child  shall  act  as  earth's  torch -bearer  and  lead  them  be- 
yond the  peak  of  lacchic  Nysa  to  where  it  lies. 
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The  last  scene  of  the  third  act  takes  place  in  a 
forest  with  the  enchanted  cave  in  the  backgroimd,   lone 
feels  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Larth  which  guides 
the  earth  through  heaven.   Panthea  explains  that  this 
spirit  loved  Asia  before  Jupiter  ruled  and  came,  in  child- 
like manner,  to  feed  upon  the  light  of  her  eyes  In  every 
leisure  hour.   To  Asia  the  spirit  confided  everyt!  ing  it 
had  seen  and  felt,  though  its  reasoning  power  was  limited. 
In  the  midst  of  this  explanation  the  Spirit  of  the  Earth 
ccmes  runring  to  Asia  and  be^s  her  never  to  leave  again. 
Asia  promises  that  they  shall  never  be  separated,  that  they 
shall  always  talk  together.   The  Spirit  replies  thnt  she 
has  grown  wiser  through  all  the  pain  that  she  has  endured 
in  the  past.   Her  time  of  suffer ^ng,  however,  is  now  over, 
for  the  earth  is  again  full  of  joy  and  beautiful  forms. 

Finally,  the  Spirit  of  the  Hour  enters  and  Prometheus 

asks  him  to  tell  what  he  has  heard  and  seen.   He  describes 

the  transformation  of  the  world.   The   loathsome  mask  of 

evil  has  fallen  from  the  earth  and  society.   Men  are 

united  as  brothers,  women  are  free,  kings  and  priests  are 

no  more.  The  only  limitation  is  that  man  is  not  free 

From  chance,  and  death,  and  mutability. 
The  clogs  of  that  which  else  m.ipJht  oversoar 
Tl-.e  loftiest  star  of  nnascended  heaven. 
Pinnacled  dim  in  the  intense  inane. 

(Ill,  iv,  20/ -20^.) 

In  the  final  act  all  the  Hours  of  the  past  melt  away 

before  the  light  of  the  new  day.   The  Spirit  of  the  visions 
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of  sleep  come  forth,   A  caorus  f  Spirits  from  the  abyss 
of  wonder,  from  the  recesses  of  lovers,  from  the  unsealed 
springs  of  science  and  poetry,  break  into  song  and  dance 
wMch  develops  Into  a  frenzied  Saturnalia #   There  follows 
a  love-duet  tetween  the  female  moon  and  the  masculine  earth: 
the  re-blrth  of  love  In  the  earth  has  quickened  a  response 
In  the  bosom  of  the  noon  so  that  she  is  rendered  fruitful* 
Her  revolutions  about  the  earth  are  dDscrlbed  In  terms 
of  an  "Insatiate  bride"  (IV,  471)  clrdlng  her  lover  In  a 
frenzy  of  joy  and  passion.  Finally,  Demogorgon  Invokes  the 
spirits  of  men,  both  living  and  dead,  and  all  th^t  the  uni- 
verse contains  to  listen  to  his  final  proclameitlon  con- 
cerning the  arrival  of  the  momentous  Hour: 

Love,  from  its  awful  throne  of  patient  power 
In  the  wise  heart,  from  tlie  last  ^iddy  hour 

Of  dread  endurance,  from  the  slippery,  steep. 
And  narrow  verge  ~f  cra':-llke  a(r;ony,  springs 
And  folds  over  the  world  its  healjnp-  wings, 

(IV,  557-561.) 

Within  this  extraordinary  labyrinth,  secnd  only  to 
Elake's  ^;reat  prophetic  works  in  complexity,  exists  a  fair- 
ly coherent  mytbolc  leal  pattern  wh'ch  relates  the  poem  to 
The  Revolt  of  Islam  and  shows  the  continuing  influence  of 
^"'ewton  and  Peacock,  now  further  modified  by  Shelley's  in- 
sist into  Plato  as  a  mythopoeic  poet  a nd  his  re-interpre- 
tation of  the  Hebrew-Christian  myth.  The  analysis  of  this 
mytholo!^,icel  pattern,  therefore,  orovides  g  lo.'^lcal  start- 
ing place  for  an  understanding  of  Shelley's  apocalyptic 
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vision.   Having  F.rasped  the  nature  of  that  pattern,  it 
is  possible  to  relate  it  to  Shelley's  account  of  the  crea- 
tive process  in  A  Tefense  of   oetry.  thus  establishing  the 
real  location  of  tbe  drama  within  tiie  mind  of  Prometheus  , 
where  the  apocalypse  properly  takes  place. 

In  Prometheus  Unbound.  Shelley's  apocalyptic  vision 
was  finally  realized  in  the  fulness  of  its  splendour.   An 
attempt,  therefore,  will  be  made  In  what  follows  to  gather 
together  the   varloiis  threads  of  the  argument  of  this  study 
Insofar  as  they  Illuminate  the  nature  of  Shelley's  poetic 
vision.   The  Orphic  myth  of  Dionysus  to  which  he  was 
first  introduced  in  Newton's  Zodiacal  theology  provides 
the  mythical  framework.   The  view  of  the  creative  imagina- 
tion presented  in  A  Defense  of  Poetry  provides  the  explana- 
tion of  the  apocalyptic  process  at  work  within  the  poem. 
The  limitations  imposed  upon  the  vision  of  Prometheus  by 
Demogorgon  at  the  end  of  the  poem  provides  an  insight  into 
that  final  dimension  of  Shelley's  thought  which  he  was  to 
explore  in  Adonals  and  Tiie   Triumph  of  Life, 

Prometheus  Is  Shelley's  realized  image  of  the  Diony- 
sian  hero.   In  the  Orphic  myth,  Dionysus  is  the  divinity 
within  man, which,  in  a  state  of   hieromanla,  is  released 
from  the  prison  of  flesh  so  that  man  reassumes  his  or?.glnal 
divine  form.   The  power  in  man  by  which  this  transfigura- 
tion Is  achieved  is  the  creative  Imagination,   "It  trans- 
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mutes  fill  that  it  touches,"  says  Shelley,   "It  strips  the 
veil  of  familiarity  fr-m  the  v/orld,  and  lays  Vare  the 
naked  and  sleeping  beauty,  which  is  the  spirit  of  its 
forms."    The  apocalyptic  vision,  therefore,  is  man's 
vision  of  Ms  own  divinity  in  which  the  universe  is  reveal- 
ed as  the  antitype  of  the  prototype  within  himself.   "It 
creates  anew  the  universe,  ai t  r  it  has  been  annihilated 
in  our  minds  by  the  recurrence  of  impressions  blunted 
by  reiteration."^^   This  fusion  of  man  with  the  cosmos 
is  the  node  of  perception  which  is  characteristic  of  eQ.  1 
mythical  thought;   it  is  the  state  of  participation  mysti- 
que. 

The  cosmological  myth  in  Prometheus  Unbound,  involv- 
ing creation,  preservation,  destruction  and  renovation, 
follows  the  Orphic  pattern  of  Wewton's  Hindu  zodiac.   The 
first  ohase  is  the  creation  of  Heaven  and  Larth  and  the 
dawn  of  "primor-'ienial  Love."   "There  was  ",  says  Asia, 
standing  before  Demogorgon,  "the  Heaven  and  Earth  at  first,/ 
And  Light  and  Love"  (II,  iv,  32-33).   The  mythological 
account  of  this  first  creation  in  Newton's  r'indu  Zodiac 
is  the  Taurine  Lacchus,  or  the  Ethereal  Fire  impregnating 
in  Gemini,  the  Crab  or  Chaos  and  producing  Ilature,   In  the 
Orphic  myth  of  Dionysus,  references  to  which  are  scattered 
throu<zJiout  Prometheus  Unbound,  the  creation  of  "primogenial 
Love"  or  'ros,  the  Dionysus -Phanes,  is  described  in  terms 
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Of  Chronos  f eshioning  an  egg  In  Alther  or  Chaos  which 
then  splits  In  two  and  "a  figure  of  shining  llr^t"-'-^ 
springs  forth.   This  figure  Is  Eros,  the  first-born  Dion- 
ysus,  The  Mrth  of  Eros   in  the  Iliad  (which  Shelley 
had  read)  ^s  descrihed  in  terms  of  Venus  arising  out  of 
the  primordial  chaos  of  the  ocean.   Aphrodite,  who   is 
the  earthly  Venus  or  I3ature,  means  "the  foam-risen  "*  aph- 
ros  being  the  Greek  word  for  foam.   In  Prometheus  Un- 
bound, Shelley  identifies  Asia  with  Venus.   Thus  the 
birth  of  Venus  described  in  terms  of  her  rising  from  the 
shell  which  Proteus  made  for  her  becomes,  in  t^'e  poem, 
"that  curved  shell,  which  Proteus  old,/  Made  Asia's  nuptial 
boon" (III, ill,  65-66),   The  analogy  > etween  Venus  rising 
from  her  shell  and  Dlonysus-Phanes  rising  from  the  split 
egg  is  obvious,  Asia,  tbon,  is  love  both  earthly  and  divine. 
As  earthly  love  she  is  Nature;   as  divine  love,  she  is,  as 
Prometheus  describes  her,  the  "llpjit  of  life,/  Shadow  of 
beauty  unbeheld"  (III,  ill,  7-8).   The  voices  of  the  Air 
address  her  In  the  same  wayj   she  is  fhe     "Life  of  Life" 
(II,  v,  47)  and  the  "Child  of  Light"  (II,  v,  54). 
ITie  first  order  of  creation  then  finds  its  centre  in  Asia 
who,  in  her  original  union  with  Prometheus  (from  whom  she 
has  been  separated  during  the  reign  of  Jupiter), symbolizes 
the  original  reign  of  love  wiich,  as  the  poem  opens,  is 
about  to  be  restored.  To  announce  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
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re-birth  of  Agla  (her  re-imlon  with  ProTietheus),  therefore, 
f'romefcheus  asks  t>:e   Spirit  of  the  liour  to  take  the  shell 
w'^ieh  Prote-is  created  for  Venus  and  discharge  o^'er  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth   the  message  -  Proteus  breathed  into  it 
'\a  voice  to  be  accom^^lished"  (III,  ill,  67)-cf  Its  mighty 
music.   The  second  nhsse,  Asia  describes  as  the  reign  of 
Saturn  in  which  man  lived  in  a  state  of  idyllic,  vegeta- 
tive bliss  comparalle  to  the  liMicel  Eden  or  Elake*s 
Feulah,   'Ihe  reign  of  Saturn  was  the  ag:e  of  preservation 
in  which  "earth's  primal  spirits  bereath  his  sway"  existed 

As  the  calm  joy  of  flowers  and  living  leaves 
i^efore  the  wind  or  sun  has  withered  them 
And  semivital  worms. 

(II,  iv,  36-S8.) 

It  was  an  age,  that  is,  whan  men  were  still  denied 

The  birthright  of  their  being,  knowledc;e,  power. 
The  skill  which  wields  the  elements,  the  thou(^t 
Which  pierces  t>ils  dim  universe  like  light. 
Self -empire,  and  the  majesty  of  love, 

(II,  ^v,  39-42.) 

The  t  ird  age, the  Introduction  of  evil  into  the  world 
comparable  to  the  te^nptation  of  Eve  by  the  serpent  in  Gen- 
esis and  the  devouring  of  Dionysus -Zagreus  in  the  Orphic 
myth,  was  inaugurated  by  Prometheus  •   Prometheus  gave 
Jupiter  his  throne  on  the  crndition  that  man  be  free, no  that 
the  price  of  freedom,  ironically,  was  the  introduction  of 
evil  into  the  world.   The  conflict  w 'ich  ensued  between 
good  and  ev*l,  a  conflict  necessary  to  the  expression  of 
human  freedom,  was  the  defining  characteristic  of  this  third 
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age.   And,  as  in  the   ewtonlan  zodiacal  philosophy,  though 

evil  Is  everywhere  In  control,  h  pe,  the  Inlierltance  of  an 

earlier  happier  age,  never  altogether  abandons  the  human 

breast,    Prometheus,  though  bound  to  an  icy  precipice, 

remains  a  symbol  of  hope,  an  augury  of  retitored  oneness, 

Prometheus  saw,  and  waked  the  legicned  hopes 

Which  sleep  within  folded  Slysian  flowers. 

Nepenthe,  tloly.  Amaranth,  fadeless  Moons, 

That  they  ral^;ht  hide  with  thJn  and  rainbow  wings 

The  shape  of  Death;   and  Love  he  sent  to  Lind 

The  disunited  tendrils  of  that  vine 

Which  bears  the  wine  of  life,  the  human  h'srt; 

And  he  tamed  fire  vfhich  like  some  b.ast  of  prey. 

Most  terrible,  I ut  lovely,  played  beneath 

The  frown  of  r.an;   and  tortured  to  his  will 

Iron  and  gold,  the  slaves  and  sit_jns  of  power. 

And  gems  and  poisons,  and  ell  subtlest  forms 

Hidden,  beneath  t-  e  mountains  and  rhs   waves. 

H3  gave  man  speech,  and  speech  created  tlioujiht, 

Which  is  the  measure  of  the  universe; 

And  Science  struck  the  thrcfes  of  earth  and  heaven. 

Which  shook,  but  tell  not;   and  tre  harmonious  mind 

PoTxred  itself  forth  in  all-prophetic  song; 

And  music  lifted  up  the  ll5?tenlng  spirit 

Until  it  walked,  exempt  from  nortal  care. 

Godlike,  o'er  the  clear  billows  of  sweet  sound; 

Such,  the  alleviations  of  i-  Is  state, 
Prometheus  ^^ave  to  ^sn,    for  which  he  han/^s 
Wltlierlng  in  destined  pain, 

(IT,  iv,  59-100.  ) 

In  the  Orphic  myth,  this  third  phase  is  presented  in 

the  devouring  of  Dionysus  by  th*:!  Titans  and  the  emergence 

of  fallen  man, who  carries  the  dW^ne  spark  of  the  od   with* 

in  his  soul  and  yearns  to  re-assume  his  own  divinity. 

Plato,  in  making  use  of  the  Orphic  myth  in  the  Phaedrus 

associates  the  first  two  phases  with  "pi-o-^exlstence"  in 

w^-'ich  man  lived  in  the  presence  nf  the  Forms,   Tre  third 
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phase  is  the  descent  of  the  sorl  Into  the  prison  of  flesh 
from  which  It  yearns  to  escape  and  return  to  the  world  of 
the  Forms.  The  period  of  Its  imprisonment  (for  the  vir- 
tuous man)  is  three  thousand  years, which  i",  of  course,  in 
Shelley's  Prometheus  I'li bound,  the  three  thousand  years 
in  which  Prometheus  hss  been  bound  to  the  precipice  by 
Jupiter* 

Viewed  in  the  11  ht  of  the  Christian  myth  of  the  fall 
of  man,  3t  becomes  evident  whst  Shelley  means  when  he  says 
that  "the  only  Ima  Inary  being  resembling  in  a":y  degree 
Prometheus,  is  Satan", ^*   In  Shelley's  myth,  Prometheus 
does  bring  about  the  fall  of  man  by  persuading  him,  as 
Satan  persuades  Eve,  to  eat  of  the  Tree  of Good  and  Evil, 
This  mythical  event,  I:ov;ev  r.  Is  given  a  very  dllferent 
significance  by  Shelley.  While  the  immediate  consequences 
are  the  entrance  of  "Depth  into  the  World,  and  all  our 
woe,"^'  its  ultimate  conseqnence  is  the  restoration  of  the 
divinity  In  man,  not  in  the  form  of  innocence,  but  in  the 
form  of  rede 'ptlve  wisdom.   Milton's  vision  of  Satan's 
rSle,  Shelley  believed,  was  arrested;  he  was  una'le,  be- 
cause of  the  conditions  cf  the  age  in  w'dch  he  wrote,  to 
carry  through  h^s  vision  to  its  apocalyptic  finale. 
Shelley,  living, as  he  thought, In  a  more  enll  htened  age 
(at  least  es  far  as  the  thinking  oortlon  of  mankind  was 
concerned),  was,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  lift  the  "mask 
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and  mantle  In  which  these  great  poets  ^Dante  and  f/llton^ 
walk  through  eternity  enveloped  and  disguised"^*  and  reveal 
the  true  Promethea'^  form  of  Kilton's  Satan, 

The  fourth  and  last  phase,  wnlch  in  the  Orphic  myth 
Is  the  re-assumntion  of  man's  divine  form,  is  the  action  of 
the  drama  proper.   As  Shelley  presents  it,  it  Is  the  ar- 
rival of  the  apocalyptic  hour  in  which  Prometheus  and  Asia 
are  re-un^ ted  and  the  earth  is  revealed  In  the  form  of 
heaven.    In  The  Hymn  to  Intellectual  h'eanty«  Shelley  speaks 
of  the  "awful  shadow  of  some  unseen  Power"  which  "floats 
though  unseen  among  us"  and  visits  "this  various  world  with 
an  Inconstant  wing".   In  Prometheus  Unbound  this  "awful 
shadow"  is  Asia  and  the  inconstancy  of  her  visits  to  this 
"various  world"  is  described  in  the  conversation,  at  the  end 
of  the  third  act,  betv/een  Asia  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Earth* 
Before  the  reign  of  Jupiter,  Panthea  says,  the  Spirit  of 
the  Earth  loved  Asia.   Since  that  reign,  however,  the 
Spirit  has  been  separated  from  Asia  primarily  through  grief. 
Now,  however,  that  Asia  and  Prometheus  have  been  re-united, 
Asia  promises  the  Spirit  that  she  shall  nevej 
ati,ain  be  separated  from  her. 

The  mythological  pattern  of  the  whole  poem,  therefore, 
may  be  described  as  the  union,  separation  and  re-union  of 
Prometheus  and  Asia*  What  Shelley  has  done  is  to  re-express, 
within  a  pagan  tradition,  the  fiblical  archetypal  pattern 
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Of  creation,  fall,  redemption  and  apocalypse  so  that  Mllt6n's 
Satan  (Shelley's  Prometheus)  emerges  as  the  real  prota.j- 
onlst  of  the  mythical  drama*   It  now  remains  to  examine 
this  mythical  drama  as  a  kind  of  "objective  correlative" 
of  the  creative  process  at  work  within  the  imagination  of 
the  poet, 

Shelley's  view  of  the  creative  Imae.lnatlon  has  already 
been  explored  in  the  first  chapter.   The  imagination,  he 
says,  Is  a  shaping  power  at  work  within  man  whereby  the  vast 
multitude  of  imprv^eslons  which  Invade  his  conscl~>usness  are 
shaped  into  an  ideal  pattern  that  Is  the  projected  Image  of 
his  own  prototype »   This  ideal  pattern  can  be  expressed 
In  ary  number  of  art  forms.  Including  not  only  the  verbal 
and  plastic  arts,  but  civil  constitutions  or  systems  of  law 
as  well.   What  all  forms  of  art  share  In  common  is  the 
totality  of  their  vision  expressive  of  the  eternal  forms  of 
human  nature.  The  actual  embodiment  of  these  eternal  forms 
In  a  work  of  art,  however,  is  usually  veiled  In  the  tempo«» 
rary  circumstances  of  the  age  In  which  the  artist  lives, 
Milton  and  Dante,  for  exa"iple,  present  their  visions,  Shel- 
ley says,  within  the  outer  covering  of  certain  distorted 
notions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Invisible  world  which 
belong,  not  to  the  'oets  proper,  but  to  their  a^e.   The 
greatness  of  a  poot,  therefore,  can  be  measured,  to  some  ex- 
tent, by  the  degree  to  which  he  is  a  le  to  divest  himself 
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of  that  outer  covering  and  present  his  vision  In  Its  naked 
purity.   This  Ideal,  however,  Shelley  recognlris,  can 
never  be  totally  realized  in  any  work  of  art.   *or  one 
thing,  he  says,  it  is  necessary  "to  temper  this  planetary 
music  for  mortal  ears,"^^ 

Since  all  art  shares,  to  some  degree  at  least,  this 
limitation  of  the  poetic  faculty.  It  Is  necessary  for  each 
age  to  recreate  in  art  those  eternal  forms  which  ma^e  up 
that  single  cyclic  poem  that  Includes  all  poetry.  Should 
new  poets  fail  to  arise  to  perpetuate  this  process  of  re- 
creation, then  art  loses  Its  visionary,  rede-nptlve  power 
and  becomes  simoly  the  basis  of  a  dogmatic  formulation  of 
a  moral  and  legalistic  code,   Ivillton's  Paradise  Lost, 
for  examnle,  has  become,  he  says,  "a  chief  popular  support**^" 
of  the  Christian  system  simply  because  In  the  succeeding 
century  no  new  ooets  arose  to  recreate  its  inner  vision. 
That  inner  vision,  he  ^oes  on,  "contains  within  Itself  a 
philosophical  refutation  of  that  system,  of  wMch,  by  a 

Strang©  and  natural  antithesis.  It  has  been  a  chief  popular 

1.17 
support. 

This  inner  vision,  w  Ich  is  the  real  expression  of 
the  creative  faculty  In  man,  has  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  poet's  own  realm  of  consciousness.   It  is,  he  says, 
"the  interpretation  of  a  diviner  nature  through  otir  own" 
which  "redeems  from  decay  the  visitations  of  the  divinity  in 
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man,"   And  he  quotes  Milton  to  support  his  view;   the  Muse 
"dictated"  to  him  the  "unprem^tated  song,"^®   In  fact, 
says  Shelley,  the  conscious  portion  of  the  human  mind  la. 
In  some  sense,  the  enemy  of  poetry, for  It  restricts,  by  im- 
poslns?  artificial  fetters,  th?t  which  must  essentially  be 
"unpremeditated,"   Vvhstever  belongs  to  human  consciousness 
belongs  to  the  familiar  and  habitual  world;  whatever  belongs 
to  poetry  as  poetry  anjilhllates  the  familiar  an^  haMtual 
world  by  recreating  and  re-sheplng  the  Tiaterials  that  make 
It  up.   Viewed  in  the  perspective  of  the  poetic  vision, 
the  famlllBr  world  is  the  realm  of  chaos,  the  void  which  the 
poet,  like  God,  calls  into  being, 

"Poetry",  sayr  Shelley  in  his  Defense,  "is  connate 
with  the  origin  of  man,"^^   IfVhat  he  means  by  this  statement 
is  that  man's  Initial  response  to  the  universe  of  impressions 
that  invade  h*  s  consciousness  from  v/ithout  is  itrelf  poetry 
because  that  response  is  "an  internal  adjustment  of  the 
sounds  or  motions  thus  excited  to  the  impressions  which  pro- 
duced them. '  °   The  hypothetical  first  man,  whom  he  des- 
cribes In  The  Revolt  of  Islam  as  standing  alone  "on  the  verge 
of  chaos"  (I,  227)  is  the  archetypal  Imac-e  of  the  child  or 
the  savage  (Tor  the  savage  Is  to  a;,es  v;hat  the  child  is  to 
years"*^-'^) .   Ey  examining  tbe  characteristic  activity  of 
either  the  child  or  the  savage,  therefore,  it  Is  possible, 
Shelley  believed,  to  demonstrate  his  conviction  that  "poetry 
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is  connate  with  the  origin  of  man."   Thus, he  says: 


A  ch'ld  at  play  by  Itself  w^  11  express  its  dellt^ht  by  its 
voice  and  rotions;   and  every  inflexion  of  tone  and  every 
gesture  will  bear  exact  relation  to  a  corresponding  anti- 
type in  the  pleasura'  le  Impressions  w'  ich  awakened  it;  it 
will  be  the  reflected  ima>:o  of  that  impression;   and  as  the 
lyre  trembles  and  sounds  after  the  wind  has  died  away,  so 
the  child  seeks,  by  prolonging  in  Its  voice  ^nd  T^otions  the 
duration  of  the  effect,  to  prolan-  also  a  consciousness  of 
the  cause,  ,  ,  ,  The  savage  (for  the  savage  is  to  ages  what 
the  child  is  to  years)  expresses  the  emotions  produced  in 
him  by  surrounding  objects  in  a  similar  manner;   and  lan- 
guage and  gesture,  together  with  plastic  or  pictorial  imi- 
tation become  the  i^im^e  of  the  coral  ined  effect  of  tij-ose 
objects,  and  of  his  comprehension  of  them, 22 

This  conception  of  the  imagination  creating  a  "re- 
flected image"  of  the  impressions  received  from  without  as- 
sumes that  there  is  an  external  world  as  such  and  that  that 
external  world  is  "the  corresponding  antitype"  of  the  inner 
nature  of  man.   Han,  however,  only  V/ecomes  aware  of  its 
existence  through  his  imat^lnative  response  to  it,   V»hst  is 
thereby  produced  Is  a  harmony  that  reveals  the  oneness  of 
man  and  nature.   This  is  the  harmony  of  which  Wordsworth 
speaks,  and  it  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  mythological  thought, 

In  Prometheus  Unbound,  the  external  world,  viewed  as 
a  source  from  which  all  impress Jons  are  received,  is  Demo- 
gorgon.   Since  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  exter- 
nal  world  as  it  is,  separate  and  apart  from  man,  Shelley  de- 
liberately avoids  fitte'nptlng  to  describe  Mm  through  the 
creation  of  an  image,  ''hen  Panthea  and  Asia  enter  his  cave, 
Panthea  aska:   "What  veiled  form  sits  on  that  ebon  throne" 
(II,  iv,l)?   Asia  replies:   "The  veil  has  fallen,"   And 
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Panthea  go»»  on  to  deacribawhat  camot  le  described;   aha 

almply  feels  what  she  cannot  aea. 

I  aee  a  mi^^ty  darUnaaa 
Filling  *"  ne  seat  of  nowflr,  find  ravs  of  gloom 
Part  round,  as  ll:iit  from  the  meridian  aun» 
-  Hniazed  u-^on  nnd  sheoelfiSB;   noith«r  limb 
Kor  form,  '"•-'r  ntllnej   yet  wa  feel  It  la 
A  livln:-  Spirit. 

(II,  Iv,  2-7,) 

Damogorgon  in  hlm-eif  ta  TIeeeaslty,  the  immutabla 

of 
ordei/the  universe  In  tertna  of  which  the  destiny  of  every 

living  t  Ing  Is  determlnfid.  i'or  this  reason  Asia  aska  him 

itU  the  i:lttmato  quest5ons:   who  niade  the  world  and  all  that 

It  contains,  including;  evJl?   Anci  wnen  he  answers  that  God 

did,  she  .  OQs  on  to  ask,  "V.tion  calledst  thou  God  "  (II, 

iv,  112)?   IIo  answers  that  "Jove  Is  the  supreme  of  living 

tJdntjs*  (II,  iv,  115).   Lut  I-e  iOj^ort^on  has  already  tacitly 

■greed  that  Jove  Is  evil  and  therefore  a  slave.   Hence, 

Asia  aska:   "Who  is  the  ■raster  of  the  rlave"  (TI,  iv,  114)? 

Wiherenpon  remogorp.on  replies! 

If  the  abysm 
Could  vonlt  forth  *ts  spcrets,  Int  a  voice 
Is  wentin,'!;,  the  dco'j   trut'>  ^s  Ima.  eless# 

(II,  iV,"ll5-116.) 

The  presence  of  T'a   r.   or^^on  ir  Prometheus  Unbo-md  es- 
tablishes the  distinct irn,  ff^urd  In  Plato's  dlrctisrion  of 
myth  and  examined  in  the  second  chapter,  between  the  object 
of  truth  and  truth  aVout  the  object,  The  object  Itself 
cannot  be  verbal 1 zed j   the  Tost  that  the  poet  can  achieve 
throu;^  his  myth  is  a  "likely  8ccr.unt",23  'i>a  apocalyptic 
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vision  inherent  ^n  all  cosmolo^.ical  myths,  therefore,  is 

the  analo,  ;ia  visionia  of  the  real  apocalypse.    In  poetry, 

man  catches  a  glimpse  of  his  own  divlnl ty, but  its  actual 

realization  -  his  union  with  his  own  divine  image  -  must 

wait  upon  death.  And  this  realm  of  death  is  the  abode  of 

Demogorgon  to  which  Panthea  and  Asia  descend  in  preparation 

for  Asia's  reunion  wltl:  Prometheus. 

For  know  there  are  t-wo  worlds  of  life  and  death: 
One  that  which  thou  beholdest;   but  t  e  other 
Is  underneath  the  rrave,  v.'here  do  inhabit 
The  shadows  of  all  forms  +hat  think  and  li-^e 
Till  death  unite  them  and  they  part  no  more; 
Dreams  end  the  light  imagln'n£,s  of  men. 
And  all  that  faith  creates  or  love  desires, 
TerriVle,  strange,  suVlime  and  beauteous  shapes 

•  •  .all  tJie  -rods 
Are  tiere,  and  all  t>  e  powers  of  naneless  worlds. 
Vast,  sceptred  phantoms;   heroes,  men,  and  beasts; 
And  Demogorgon,  a  tremendous  gloom. 

(I,  195-207.) 

The  question  that  Asia  really  wants  Demogorgon  to  an- 
swer concerns  the  ultimate  ruling  power  of  the  universe. 
And  Demogorgon,  though  "the  deep  truth  is  imageless",  never- 
theless does  provide  her  with  the  answer  for  which  she  Is 
searching,  an  answer  wr ich,  in  her  heart,  she  already  knew. 
Here  is  Demogorgon 's  answer: 

For  what  wonld  it  avail  to  bid  thee  gaze 
On  the  revolving  world?   What  t'^  bid  speak 
Fate,  Time,  Occasion,  Chance,  and  Changed   To  these 
All  things  are  subject  but  eternal  Love. 

(II,  iv,  117-120.) 

And  Asia  replies: 

So  much  I  asked  bffore,  and  my  heart  gave 
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The  response  thou  hast  ^Ivenj   and  of  such  truths 
Each  of  itself  must  be  the  oracle. 

(II,  Iv,  121-125.) 

"The  great  secret  of  morals",  says  Shelley  In  his 
Defense,  "Is  love;   or  a  j^olng  out  of  our  nature,  and  an 
Identification  of  ourselves  with  the  beautiful  which  exists 
in  thought,  action,  or  person,  not  our  own."^^   In  this 
sense,  love  Is  Ideritlcal  with  the  imagination  for  "a  man, 
to  be  greatly  good,  must  imagine  Intensely  and  comprehen- 
sively;  he  must  put  himself  in  the  place  of  another  and  of 
many  others;   the  pains  and  oleasures  of  his  species  must 
become  ^^is  own."     In  the  fiG;ure  of  Prometheus,  Shelley 
has  created  an  archetype  that  embraces  "the  pains  and  pleas- 
ures of  h^ s  species."   As  such,  Prometheus,  the  creation 
of  the  poet's  ima^^' nation.  Is  Shelley's  own  imaginative  form, 
and  what  he  presents  in  the  unbinding  of  Prometheus  is  the 
release  of  his  own  creative  faculty,  which  is,  at  the  same 
time,  the  cr!  ative  faculty  in  all  men. 

The  poem  opens  with  Prometheus  bound  to  a  precipice. 
This  precipice  is  the  image  of  the  familiar  world  from  which 
the  imagination  must  lift  the  "dark  veil";   it  is  the  world 
of  pain  that  all  men  share  in  common  when  it  is  perceived 
unimaginatively,  "All  t  Inr-s",  says  Shelley  in  his  Defense, 

exist  as  they  are  percelv-d;   at  least  In  relation  to  the 
perci'^lent,    »The  mind  is  its  own  ilace,  and  of  itself  can 
make  a  Heaven  of  Hell,  a  Hell  of  Heaven,'   Put  poetry  de- 
feats the  ctrrse  which  binds  us  to  be  subjecteri  to  the  acci- 
dent of  su'-roundlng  impressions,  ,  .  ,  It  makes  us  the  in- 
habitants of  a  world  to  which  the  familiar  world  is  a  chaos. 
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It  reproducrs  the  common  ^^niverse  of  which  we  are  portions 
and  percipients,  and  it  purges  from  our  inv/ard  si  'ht  the 
film  of  familiarity  vhich  obiicures  from  us  the  wonder  of 
our  being, ^° 

The  unbinding  of  Prometheus,  therefore,  is  the  "purging 
from  our  Inward  sijht  the  film  of  familiarity  which  obscures 
from  us  the  wonder  of  our  being,"   Demo.^orgon  in  the  clos- 
ing stanzas  of  the  drama  describes  this  inward  release  as 
Love  springing  "from  the  sllopery,  steep,/  And  narrow  verge 
of  crag-like  agony"  and  folding  "over  the  world  its  heal- 
ing win  ^^s"  (IV,  iv,  559-561). 

To  this  precipice  Prometheus  las  been  bound  by  Jupiter, 
who  emerges  as  a  ymtol  of  tyranny  and  superstition  in  con- 
trast to  the  knowledge  end  science  whlcl.  is  the  ^^ft  of  Pro- 
metheus, The  conflict  between  Prometheus  and  Jupiter,  there- 
fore, is  tliC  conflict  between  Itjnorance  and  enllf^itenment 
w  ich  Shelley  discusses  in  the  Notes  to  Queen  riab.   The  word 
God,  says  Shelley  In  his  IJotes,  was,  in  all  probability, 
"only  an  expression  denoting  the  unknown  cause  of  the  known 
events  which  nen  perceived  in  the  universe,"'-'    Viev/ed 
simply  as  an  expression  of  the  unknown  wich  Invests  the 
known  world,  the  Invention  of  God  has  a  certain  ima.'xlnatlve 
justification  for  it  is  Ciiaracteristlc  of  man's  desire  to 
reduce  multiplicity  to  unity.  When,  however,  a  metaphor  Is 
assumed  to  be  a  reel  object  and  a  word  mistaken  for  a  thing, 
the  word  God  becomes  an  object  of  worship. 

By  the  vnl  ^ar  mistake  of  a  metaphor  for  a  real  being, 
of  a  word  for  a  t'llng.  It  became  a  man,  endowed  with  human 
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qualities  and  governing  the  universe  as  an  earthly  monarch 
governs  his  kingdom.  Their  addresses  to  this  Ima  Lnary 
being,  indeed,  are  much  in  the  same  style  as  t-:ose*subJects 
to  a  king.   They  acknowledge  his  benevolence,  deprecate 
his  anger,  and  supplicate  his  favour»28 

In  A  Defense  of  Poetry,  Shelley  returns  to  this  prob- 
lem, presenting  it,  however,  with  a  somewhat  different  em- 
phasis.  Speaking  of  poets  "in  the  infancy  of  art",  he 
says: 

Their  language  is  vitally  metaphorical;   that  is,  it  marks 
the  before  unapprehended  relations  of  thins  and  perpetuates 
their  apprehension,  until  the  words  which  represent  them, 
become,  through  tine,  sign*  for  portions  or  classes  of 
thoughts  instead  of  pictures  of  integral  tl.ou^^^ts;   and  then 
if  no  new  poets  should  arls-^  to  create  afresh  the  associa- 
tions which  have  been  thus  dlaor^'anized,  langua  e  will  be 
be  dead  to  all  the  nobler  purposes  of  human  intercourse.'^^ 

What  Shelley  is  here  discussing  is  the  problem  of  the  arrest- 
ed vision,  the  failure  of  succeeding  poets  to  recreate  the 
Imaginative  forms  of  the  poetic  vision  so  that  the  "before 
unapprehended  relations  of  things"  which  the  primitive  im- 
agination fuses  into  an  imaginative  s^mthesis  becomes  fixed, 
Jupiter  is  jUst  such  a  fixation  which,  through  time,  has 
loosed  itself  from  its  source  In  man's  creative  faculty  and 
taken  on  a  separate  identity  of  its  own.  To  bring  back  the 
"metaphor"  to  its  source  within  the  inner  nature  of  man  and 
then  recreate  it  from  that  source  is  the  function  of  the 
poet.  This  power  to  "cregte  afresh  the  associations  which 
have  been  thus  disorganized"  Shelley  believed  was  evident 
in  Christ's  recreation  of  the  arrested  vision  of  the  Old 
Testament, and  in  F/Jilton's  presentation  of  Satan  in  Paradise 
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Lost .    In  presenting  the  conflict  between  Prometheus  and 
Jupiter  In  ProTietheus  Unbound,  therefore,  Shelley  has  In 
mind  both  the  New  Testament  fl^^ure  of  Christ  end  Milton's 
Satan  as  he  himself  Interpreted  them. 

Insofar  as  Prometheus  is  the  archetypal  1ma;;,e  of  man 
▼lewed  In  the  Il.-iht  of  his  creative  faculty,  Jupiter  Is^ln 
origin,  the  creation  of  Prometheus,   Thus,  in  Shelley's 
rendering  of  tlie  Aeschylean  myth,  it  is  Prometheus  who  gives 
Jupiter  his  oower  and  places  him  upon  his  throne.   In  giv- 
ing him  this  oower,  however  his  vision  has  been  arrested. 
This  act   on  the  pert  of  Prometheus  is,  therefore,  the  "ob- 
jective correlative"  of  Prometheus  %  own  inner  condition,  a 
condition  that  binds  him  to  "the  sllpnery,  steep,/  And 
narrow  verge  of  crag-like  agony",   Jupiter  Is  Prometheus 's 
failure  to  recreate. 

The  battle  between  Prometheus  and  Jupiter,  therefore, 

is  internal.   Viewed  dramatically  and  from  without,  Jupiter 

has  bound  Prometheus  to  the  precipice;   viewed  from  within, 

Prometheus  is  bound  by  his  own  curse, which,  although  he 

can  no  longer  remewber  v/hat  It  was,  still  >^t>lds  him  in  its 

thrall.   That  curse  is  itself  the  eternal  form  of  Jupiter 

and,  therefore,  it  is  the  shadow  of  Jupiter  who  comes  back 

from  the  realm  of  death,  where  his  eternal  form  resides,  to 

utter  it.  When  Prometheus  hears  It,  lie  says: 

It  d  th  repent  me:   words  are  quick  an'!  valnj 
Grief  for  awhile  Is  blind,  and  so  was  mine. 
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I  wish  no  living  thing  to  suffer  pain. 

(I,  303-:^05,) 

Th's  utterance  is  the  first  stage  in  the  unbinding  of  Pro- 
metheus,  His  :-'.rief  had  l^llnded  him,  turning  lovo  into 
hate.   Now  he  repents,  hate  gives  wa/  to  pity,  and  the  re- 
demptive power  of  love  is  renewed  within  him, 

Shelley,  as  already  pointed  out,  tended  to  equate  love 
with  man's  creative  faculty.  Vvhlle  writing  Prometheus  L;n- 
bound,  Mary  Shelley  says,^^  he  also  translated,  during  an 
interval  in  the  composition  of  the  drama,  Plato's  Symposium, 
in  which  Eros  is  presented  as  a  demon  which  ^juidea  man,  in 
the  realm  of  Becoming,  toward  the  realm  of  pure  Being. 
This  demonic  power  is  felt  within  man  recreatln^^  the  real 
world  ?nto  a  vision  of  the  ideal;   in  this  sense  Eros  is 
the  shaping:  spirit  of  the  imagination.   As  a  resiilt  of 
this  re-klndlin.ii  of  love  v/ithln  the  breast  of  Prometheus, 
therefore,  his  creative  facjiltj?  p;radually  assumes  control 
and,  through  this  mode  of  mental  action  the  entire  world 
undergoes  a  transfi oration ,   The  "dark  veil"  is  lifted 
from  the  mind  of  Prom.etheus,  Jupiter  sinks  to  oblivion,  and 
Prometheus  and  Asia  are  re-united. 

The  extraordinary  complexity  of  Prometheus  Unbotmd 
can  best  be  explained  in  terms  of  the  enormous  difficulty 
involved  in  dramatizing,  as  a  dream  might  be  said  to  dram- 
atize, the  creative  process.  What  Shelley  is  presenting  is 
a  psychic  activity  that,  he  believed,  has  nothing  to  do 
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with  "the  conscious  portions  of  our  natures". 

A  -^an  cannot  say,  "I  will  com-iose  ooetry,"   Tlie  greatest 
poet  even  cannot  say  It:   for  the  mind  \n   creation  ^a  as 
a  fading  coal,  which  sotTie  Invisible  Influence,  like  en  In- 
constant wind,  awakens  to  transitory  brightness:   this 
power  arises  from  rlth^n,  like  the  colour  of  a  flower  which 
fades  end  changes  as  it  Is  developed,  and  the  ctscIous 
portions  of  our  natures  jare  unprophetic  either  of  its  ap- 
proach or  Its  departure." 

it  Is  this  power,  arising;  from  within  and  quickened  by  "some 

Invisible  influence"  until  It  reaches  its  apocal  ^/-ntic  moment 

that  annihilates  the  familiar  world  and  then  £;radually  fades, 

that  Shelley  attempts  to  describe  in  the  drama. 

In  the  Hymn  to  Intellectual  ^-eanty  the  apocalyptic 

moment,  the  approach  of  which '*tlie  conscious  nortions  of  our 

natures  ere  unprophetic  ", is  vividly  described: 

When  musinp:  deeply  on  the  lot 

Of  life,  at  that  sweet  time  when  winds  are  wooing 

All  vital  things  that  wake  to  bring 

Kev's  of  birds  and  blossoming, - 

Sudden,  thy  shadov/  fell  on  me; 

I  shrieked,  end  clasped  my  hands  In  ecstasy  I 

What  Shelley  attempts  In  Prometheus  Urbonnd,  however.  Is 
somethln,^  far  more  complex:   he  ettem.pts  to  present  the  grad- 
ual approach  of  the  apocelyf  tic  moment  within  the  ^unconscious 
portions  of  our  natures.  What  comes  as  a  revelatory  shock 
to  the  conscious  mind  is  something  which  Is  gathering  and 
shaping  Itself  in  the  unconscious,   Prometheus  Unbound, 
from  this  point  of  view,  may  be  described  as  a  drams  of  the 
unconscious,   ITie  term  "ui^conscicus"  is  here  used  in  the 
sense  of  that  Shelley  uses  It:   that  :  ortion  of  the  mind 
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Which  is  not  subject  to  the  wTll  and  Is  altogether 

distinct  from  "the  conscious  portions  of  our  natures", 

J^t  is  the  prototyoe  wnich  man,  whst,  in  his  s.ssay   on  Chris- 

tianity»  lie  calls  (quotinji  rscon)  the  "  'idola  specus* 

-  peculiar  images  which  reside  In  the  inner  core  of 

thought ,"^2 

One  of  the  first,  evidences  of  the  welling  up  of  love 
witMn  Prometheus  is  the  .cradual  way  in  which  pain  begins 
to  give  way  to  joy.   Having  recalled  the  curs©  upon  Jupi- 
ter, he  is  overcome  at  first  by  the  vision  of  Juniter's 
world.   His  state  of  'lind  la  presented  in  the  form  of  fur- 
ies sent  by  Juoiter  to  heap  furt'ner  tortures  on  him.   Con- 
sequently, his  visionary  oowers  are  clouded  as  taere  comes 
before  his  mind  the  nast  and  the  present,   Ihe  iuriea 
cry: 

Past  ages  crowd  on  thee,  but  each  one  remembers. 
And  the  future  is  dark,  and  the  present  is  soread 
Like  a  pillow  of  thorns  for  thy  sluinberless  head, 

(I,  560-562.) 

The  "pillow  of  thorns"  is  a  reference  to  the  crucifixion  of 

Christ  in  whose  suffering  Prometheus  sees  not  only  an  image 

of  hJLs  own  suffering  but  a  revelation  of  both  past  and 

present.  Worse  still,  he  sees  that  the  suffering  of  Christ 

was  all  in  vein  for  the  faith  he  released  was  perverted 

into  new  forms  of   tyranny.   Once  again,  however,  his  heart 

gives  way  to  pity  though  mired  with  deep  despair. 

But  his  act  of  forgiveness  has  released  his  spirit  and 
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the  Purles  disappear  to  be  replaced  by  "tlioae  subtle  and 
fair  spirits,/  Vl'hose  homes  are  the  dim  waves  of  human  thought' 
(I,  658-659).   Now  Prometheus  Is  able,  once  a:,;aln,to  get 
a  glimpse  of  tre   future;   these  spirits  beiiold  "beyond  that 
twilight  realm,  as  in  a  glass,/  The  future" (I,  662).   His 
Imagination,  at  war  with  the  familiar  world  of  Jupiter, 
begins  the  process  of  recreation.   The  imagination,  says 
Shelley,  "creates  anew  the  universe,  after  it  has  been  anni- 
hilated in  our  minds  by  the  recurrence  of  impressions  blunt- 
ed by  reiteration,"   On  the  precipice  of  Vis  own  dormant 
Imagination,  Prometheus  hps  suffered  this  annihilation; 
but  the  restoration  of  his  creative   ower  is  at  hand.   The 
spirits  bring  a  prophecy  of  renewal;   there  is  a  change 
in  the  atmosphere  of  Prometheus fe  thought  which  these  spirits 
feel  as  the  "wandering  herdsmen"  feel,  vith  the  coming  of 
the  Tilld  winds  of  Spring,  that  "the  white-thorn  soon  will 
blow^d,  794-795).   And  with  that  prophecy  of  renewal  they 
depart.   The  "sense"  of  them  remains  however,  echoing 
"thro'  the  deep  and  labyrinthine  soul"  (I,  805)  of  Prome- 
theus . 

"•/e  are  aware",  says  Shelley  in  his  Defense, 

of  evanescent  v'sitations  of  thoup;ht  and  feeling  sometimes 
associated  with  place  or  person,  sometimes  regarding  our 
own  mind  alone,  and  always  arising  unforeseen  and  departing 
unbidden,  >ut  elevating  and  delirchtfi^l  beyond  all  expression: 
so  that  even  In  the  desire  and  regret  they  leave,  there  can- 
not but  be  pleasure,  par^-ici  ating  as  it  does  in  the  nature 
of  its  object.    It  Is  as  it  were  the  ^ nterpenetration  of  a 
diviner  nature  through  our  own;   but  its  footsteps  are  like 
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those  of  a  wind  over  a  sea,  which  the  coming  calm  erases, 
and  w  ose  traces  remain  only,  as  on  the  wrinkled  sand 
which  paves  It,  ,  ,  ,  Poets  are  not  only  subject  to  these 
experiences  as  spirits  of  the  nost  refined  organization, 
but  they  can  colour  all  that  they  combine  with  the  evanes- 
cent hues  of  t  is  ethereal  world;   a  w^rd,  or  f>   trait  In  the 
representation  of  a  scene  or  a  passion,  will  touch  the  en- 
chanted chord,  and  reanimate.  In  those  who  have  ever  exper- 
ienced thrse  emotions,  the  sleeping,  the  cold,  the  burled 
Image  of  the  past.   Poetry  thus  makes  Immortal  all  that  la 
best  and  most  beautiful  In  the  world;   It  arrests  the  van- 
ishing apparitions  which  haunt  tlie  Interlimatlons  of  life, 
and  veiling  them,  or  ^n  l»^nrrnage  or  in  form,  sends  them 
forth  sunon;-  mankind, 53 

What,  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  ProTietheus  is  experiencing 
is,  to  use  Shelley's  words,  "the  Interpenetrstlon  of  a  di- 
viner nature  through  our  own".   Wliat  Is  presented  In  the 
spirits  t-  at  come  to  comfort  and  to  prophesy  Is  the  "van- 
ishing apparitions  which  haunt  the  interlunatlons  of  life". 
And  Shelley  Is  presenting  them  not  so  much  In  their  arrest- 
ed form  as  in  the  Hymn  to  Intellectual  r-;eauty,  but  In  the 
actual  process  of  arising  from  within.   Prometheus  Unbound 
presents,  as  it  were,  the  slow  movement  of  the  shaping  spir- 
it tiirough  the  labyrinth  of  the  soul. 

This  "Interpenetratlon  of  a  diviner  nature"  Into  the 
soul  of  Prometheus  Is  expressed  in  Prometheus'i  growing  aware- 
ness of  Asia,  the  "light  of  life,"  the  "shadow  of  beauty 
unbeheld",  the  "awful  shadow"  of  the  Hymn  to  Intellectual 
Beauty,   The  personification  of  this  psychic  awareness  is 
presented  thj?ough  Panthea,   Psnthea  is,  a^"  it  were,  the 
ether  through  which  the  psychic  force  of  love  is  communicated 
back  and  forth  between  Prometheus  and  Asia,  She  is  the 
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message  bearer,  and  ^^azing  into  her  eyes,  Asia  can  see  the 

form  of  Prometheus  and  read  the  prophetic  tidings  of  his 

imagination,  A  dressing  her,  therefore,  Asia  calls  her 

"the  shadow  of  that  soul  by  which  I  live"  (II,  ii,  31). 

Prometheus,  in  turn,  addresses  hsr  as  the  shadow  of  Asia. 

Thus,  it  la  Panthea  w>:o  reminds  Prometheus  thatAgia  waits 

for  him, and  goes  off  at  the  end  of  the  act  to  bring  or 

transmit  the  renewing  love  of  Prometheus  to  Asia. 

Asia,  in  her  vale  in  the  Indian  Caucasus,  is  aware 

that  Panthea  is  approaching;   she  feels,  that  is,  within 

herself,  the  approach  of  Prometheus b  love.   This  sense  of 

Prometheus'sawalfened  awareness  of  her  is  su,-,gested,  however, 

not  only  through  Panthea* but  through  the  imagery  as  well« 

When  the  spirits  prophesy  to  Prometheus,  they  say: 

Wisdom,  Justice,  Love,  and  Peace, 
When  they  strj.;,;3le  to  Increase, 
Are  to  us  as  soft  winds  be 
To  shepherd  boys,  the  prophecy 
Which  begins  and  ends  in  thee. 

(I,  796-800.) 

The  awakening  of  Prometheus,  that  Is,  is  compared  to  the 

coming  of  the  spring.   The  coming  of  the  spring  "like  a 

spirit,  like  a  thought"  (II,  i,  2)  is  the  sub.1ect  of  Asl9.»s 

opening  soliloquy.   To  her  this  renewal  of  nature  is 

l«ike  genius,  or  like  joy  which  rlseth  up 

As  from  the  eart'  ,  clothing  with  golden  clouds 

The  desert  of  our  life, 

(II,  1,  10-12.) 

The  renewal  of  life  in  the  world  of  nat'jre,  says  Panthea, 

is  the  result  of  the  "transforming  presence"  (I,  83.*^)  of 
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Asia,  And  this  "transforming  presence",  Panthea  further 
says  to  Prometheus,  "wo'ild  fade/  If  it  were  mingled  not 
with  thine**  (I,  833-8:^4).   The  emergence  of  soring,  in 
other  words.  Is  proohetlc  of  the  re-union  of  Prometheus  and 
Asia,  What  Shelley  Is  describing,  viewed  from  within,  is 
the  recreation  of  the  universe  through  the  visionary  power 
of  imagination.   It  is  this  idea  that  receives  an  intense- 
ly focused  treatm.ent  in  the  Ode  to  t>^e  West  Wind:  the  up- 
surge of  imaginative,  prophetic  novrer  in  the  poet  shares 
an  imaclnative  identity  with  the  renewal  of  life  in  nature. 

The  dialogue  between  Panthea  and  Asia  which  follows 
upon  Panthea 's  arrival  Introduces  another  of  the  "evanes- 
cent hues  of  the  ethereal  'vorld",  lone,  and  further  clari- 
fies the  psycl)lc  relationships  between  Promet?ieus,  Asia,  Pan- 
thea and  lone .   In  the  Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty,  though 
the  "awful  shadow  of  some  unseen  Pov/er"  visits  "this  various 
world  with  an  Inconstant  wing",  it  never  completely  deserts 
It,  Asia  and  Prometheus,  while  separated,  yet  preserve, 
though  Prometheus  is  bound  and  Asia  is  exiled,  some  form  of 
psychic  relationship ,   The  "shadow"  of  this  relationship 
Is  revealed  in  Panthea  and  lone.   Their  v/inged  presence 
together  in  the  poem  su :\gests  the  larger  presence  of  Prome- 
theus and  Asia  as  united  lovers.  Tils  larger  presence  Is 
the  controlling  vision  of  the  poem.   The  function  of  Pan- 
thea and  lone  is  suggested  by  Shelley  in  Panthea *s  account 
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of  her  dreams  which  she  had  vMle  sleeping  at  the  feet  of 

Prometheus,  I'-'ne  locked  in  her  embrace. 

In  sleep  Fanthea  dreams  that  1.1  s  "pale  wound-wom 
limbs"  (II,  1,  62)  fell  eway  and  revealed  "the  t:lory  of 
tiiat  form/  Which  lives  unchanged  v»ltrun"(II,  1,  64-65), 
^he   gazed  upon  him  and  saw  that  "that  immortal  s'lape  was 
snadowed  o'er/  By  love"(ll,  i,  72-73).   Into  this  over- 
powering love,  she  was  Absorbed  so  that  her  blood  became 
"his  life,  and  his  grew  mlne"(II,  1,  81).  And  of  all  the 
words  he  uttered  only  the  name,  Asia,  could  she  make  out. 
As  she  lay  thinking  of  this  dream,  lone  awakened,  troubled 
by  the  sense  of  unfamiliar  desire: 

•  •  ,  for  when  just  now 
We  kissed,  I  felt  within  thy  parted  lips 
The  sweet  air  that  sustained  me,  and  the  wainnth 
Of  the  life-blood,  for  loss  of  which  I  faint. 
Quivered  between  our  intertwining  arms. 

(II,  1,  102-106.) 

What  Shelley  presents  here  is  the  "shadow"  of  the  love-union 
between  Prometheus  and  Asia  which  is  orophetlc  of  the  union 
that  is  to  come.    It  is,  as  it  were,  the  sensuous  aspect 
of  the  spiritual  union. 

This  curious  foreshadowing  on  the  part  of  Shelley 
acts  as  a  series  of  ec  oes  or  reverberations  of  the  central 
vision  of  the  poem  by  means  of  which  Shelley  is  able  to  sug- 
gest the  infusing  power  of  love,  moving  like  the  shaping 
and  re-cresting  spirit  of  the  imagination  within  the  poem 
itself,  and  turning  "all  things  to  loveliness."   Poetry, 
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as  the  expression  of  the  Imai;^! nation,  says  Shelley,  "trans- 
nutes  all  that  it  torches,  and  every  form  movlnrt  within  the 
T'«?dlance  of  its  presence  is  changed  by  wondrous  syinpathy 
to  an  Incarnation  of  the  spirit  wh'cb  it  breathes" ,^^ 
Gradually  all  the  elefhents  of  the  poem  come  within  this 
presence,  becominp,,  thereby,  the  incarnation  of  the  spirit 
of  Prometheus  and  Asia  united  in  love.   The  drama  moves 
steadily  towards  its  "epiphany". 

When  Asia  gazes  into  the  eyes  of  Psnthea,  she  soes, 
in  addition  to  Prometheus,  a  shape  that  stands  between  ohem, 
Thia  shape  contains  the  significance  of  Panthea^s  second 
dream  which  she  could  not  remember,   iTie  voice  in  that  dream 
now  speaks  and  tells  her  to  follow.  At  the  sound  of  that 
voice,  Panthea  recalls  her  dream:   the  buds  on  a  lightning- 
blasted  almond  tree  suddenly  burst  and  then  fell  as  a  chill 
w!nd  swept  through  the  earth  bringing  frost,   nils  dream^ 
of  courv-^e  is  prophetic  of  the  fall  of  Jupiter,  and  the  voice 
Is  that  of  remo3or^,on  calling  Asia  and  Panthea  to  his  cave, 

Demogorgon  has  already  '  een  identified  with  the  eter- 
nal order  of  the  universe  viewed  in  terras  of  the  force  that 
governs  it.    It  is  the  image  of  this  order-  that  the  shap- 
ing spirit  of  the  imagination  creates,   Why,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  creative  process  itself,  is  it  neces- 
sary for  Asia  to  go  to  the  cave  of  Pem.O;;,orKon?   Prometheus 
bound  to  the  precipice  d enotes  a  failure  of  virion;   only 
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the  past  and  the  present  come  clearly  before  his  mind's  eye 
because  the  future  la  veiled,   V^'hen  Asia  comes  before 
Demogorgon,  she  too  can  only  descrlte  the  past  and  the 
present,   Yet  both  know  that  Prometheus  is  destined  to  be 
released  and  the  relt^,T?  of  Jupiter  brought  to  en  end;   this 
knowledr:^e,  however,  is  tut  dimly  perceived.    Tlie  poet, 
however,  says  -^helley  in  hi  s  Defense,  "not  only  beliolds 
intensely  the  present  a s  it  is,  and  discovers  those  laws 
according-  to  which  present  things  ougjit  to  be  ordered,  but 
he  beholds  the  futui-e  in  the  present,  and  lis  thoughts  are 
the  Kerms  of  the  flower  and  the  fruit  of  latest  tlme,"'^^ 
This  power  of  the  poet  to  "imagine  and  express  this  Inde- 
structible order"^°  lies  in  the  poet's  ability  to  "draw 
into  a  certain  propinquity  with  the  beautiful  and  the  true, 
that  partial  apprehension  of  the  agencies  of  the  invisible 
world  which  Is  called  religion,"^'   Wliat  Asia  receives  in 
the  cave  of  Demogorgon  is  "thet  partial  apprehension  of  the 
agencies  of  the  Invisltle  world",   Tlie  cave  of  Demogor./on, 
Shelley  describes  as  a  "mighty  portal"  (II,  111,  2),  the 
source  from  which  all  life  emerges  and  to  which  ultimately 
all  life  returns,   Panthea  and  Asia  have  been  led 

To  the  deep,  to  the  deep, 

Down,  down  I 
Through  the  shade  of  sleep. 
Through  the  cloudy  strife 
Of  death  and  life; 
Through  the  veil  and  the  bar 
Of  things  which  seem  and  are 
Even  to  the  steps  of  the  remotest  throne, 

Down,  down  , 

(II,  ill,  54-62.) 
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Viewed  from  within  the  mind,  the  rave  or  Demogorgon 
is  the  storehouse  of  imprepslons,  formless  in  Itself,  exist- 
ing In  the  i:nconscloiis,   Shelley  calls  this  inner  cavern 
of  the  mind  "the  Invisible  nature  of  man";^^^  within  that 

"invisible  nature"  the  throne  of  "that  imperial  faculty",'® 

40 
the  imagination,  is  "curtained"  as  Demogorgon  is  curte5ned 

upon  his  throne.  In  entering  the  cave  of  Pemogorgon, 
therefore,  Asia  has  penetrated  to  the  "invisible  nature"  of 
Promethetis,  to  the  depths  of  his  inner  being.  From  that 
centre,  the  very  portal  of  life,  phe  qn^  ckens  Ms  "imperial 
faculty"  as,  in  the  Hymn  to  Intel lectnel  Teauty,  the  "awful 
shadow  of  some  unseen  Power"  q'-«iclrened  the  poet  to  dedicate 
his  oowers  to  the  freeing  of  the  world  from  its  "dark  slrv- 
ery," 

In  the  cave  of  Pem.ogorgon  t'  e  past  and  present  are 
presented  in  tl-ieir  visionary  or  mythological  form»    The 
"immortal  Fours"  (I J,  v,  140)  rush  oast  in  swift  profusion, 
one  of  wMch  welts  for  Asia  to  bring  her  to  Prometheus, 
Its  "brethren"  wait  for  l/emogorgon  to  taVe  hlT  to  Jupiter. 
In  other  words,   the  apocalyptic  hour  has  arrived;   eternity 
is  revealed  in  the  totality  of  the  imagination's  cyclic 
vision,   "The  visitations  of  the  divinity  in  mfXYi**   ha^e  been 
redeeaied  from  decay,   TJ-xe  first  evidence  of  this  transmuta- 
tion of  the  "secret  alchemy"  w'ich  "turns  to  potable  gold 
the  po?80nOus  waters  v;h1ch  flow  from  death  through  llfe"^^ 
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Is  the  transformation  o<  Asia,   She  is  now  revealed  In  t^e 
fulness  of  her  glory,  as  the  spirit  of  Love  which  burst, 

at  the  dawn  of  life,  upon  the  world  and  turned  "all  things 

42 

to  loveliness. 

How  thou  art  cbsn-edl   I  dare  not  look  on  thee; 

I  feel  but  see  thee  "ot,   I  scarce  endure 

The  radiance  of  thy  beauty,   Some  good  change 

Is  working  In  the  elements,  w'-'*  ch  suffer 

Thy  presence  thus  unveiled.   The  'ierelds  tell 

That  on  the  day  when  the  clear  hyalli->e 

Was  cloven  at  thine  uprise,  and  thou   didst  stand 

Within  a  veined  shell,  which  floated  on 

Over  the  calm  floor  of  the  crystal  sea. 

Among  the  Ae::ean  Isles,  and  by  the  shores 

Which  bear  thy  namej   love,  like  the  atmosphere 

Of  the  sun's  fire  filling  the  living  world. 

Burst  from  thee,  pnd  illumined  earth  and  heaven 

And  the  deep  ocean  and  the  sunless  caves 

And  all  that  dwells  within  them;   til  grief  cast 

Eclipse  upon  the  soul  from  wh'ch  It  came: 

Such  art  thou  now;  nor  is  it  I  alone. 

Thy  sister,  thy  companion,  thine  own  chosen  one. 

But  the  whole  world  which  seeks  thy  sympathy, 

fiearest  thou  not  sounds  1'  the  air  which  speak  the  love 

Of  all  articulate  beings?   Feelest  thou  not 

The  Inanimate  winds  enamoured  of  thee? 

(II,  V,  16-17.) 

The  words  which  Panth^a  here  speaks  are,  says  Asia, 
the  echoes  of  Prometheus  %  voice ,   The  veils  of  the  familiar 
world,  symbolized  by  the  reifT>  of  Jupiter,  have  fallen  away 
and  "the  naked  and  sleenlng  beauty,  which  Is  the  spirit  of 
its  forms"  has  been  laid  bare.   That  "sleeping  beauty"  is 
Asia,  the  spirit  which,  to  the  eye  of  the  imagination,  per- 
vades the  forms  of  nature. 

When  Agia  moves  toward  the  cave  of  Demogorgon,  the 
spirits  which  direct  her  describe  in  song  her  journey  into 
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the  soul's   interior.        She  moves,    they  sing. 

Through  the  cloudy  strife 
Of  Death  end   of  Life; 
Throufih  the  veil  ard   the   bar 
Of  tilings  which  seem  and   are. 

(II,    iii,    57-60.) 

When  Asia  ascends  the  car  of  the  -pirit  of  the  Hour  she  des- 
cribes her  experience  in  the  cave  of  Demogorgon: 

We  have  par.s'd  Age's  icy  oaves. 
And  fvlsnhood's  dark  and  tossing  waves. 
And  Youth's  smooth  ocean,  smiling  to  betray: 
Feyond  the  f-lansy  gulfs  we  flee 
Of  shadow-peopled  Infancy, 
Through  Death  end  FJrth,  to  a  diviner  day, 

(II,  V,  98-103.) 

Having  passed,  that  is,  "through  the  cloudy  strife/  Of 
Death  and  of  Life",  she  ^as  emerged  on  the  other  side  "to  a 
diviner  day."   (I'ihat  Shelley  here  suggests  is  the  "secret 
alchemy"  of  the  imagination  which  "turns  to  potaMe  ^;old 
the  poisonous  waters  which  flow  from  death  through  life". 

The  apocalyptic  vision,  says  Shelley,  is  actually  the 
arresting  of  the  "vanishing  apparitions  which  haunt  the 
Interlunations  of  llfe",^'   As  such  it  is  the  "record  of 
the  best  and  happiest  moments  of  the  happiest  and  best 
minds ,"^^   In  the  descent  of  Jupiter  into  oblivion,  the  un« 
binding  of  Prometheus  by  flercules  and  the  reunion  of  Pro^ 
metheus  and  Asia,  therefore,  he  is  really  dramatizing  what 
is,  in  reality,  the  "vanishing  apparitions"  which  are  ar- 
rested for  a  moment  in  those  "best  and  happiest  minds." 
These  events,  which  compose  the  larger  part  of  the  third 
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act,  must,  consequently, be  considered  as  taking  place  with- 
in the  mind  of  Frometheus  simultaneously,   '^hey  are  the 
climax ^f  an  imaginative  process  belonging  to  a  single 
hour  which  contains  within  It  eternity,  Sljvniflcantly  e- 
nough,  therefore,  it  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Hour  i*alch  ,  at 
the  end  of  the  third  oct,  describes  the  trpnsformatlon  of 
the  entire  earth: 

T~[fi   painted  veil,  by  those  who  vero,  called  life. 
Which  nimlcV-Gd,  op  wltvi  colours  idly  snread. 
All  men  believed  or  hoped,  Is  torn  ssldej 
The  losthsoT.ie  mask  has  fallen,  the  "en  remains, - 
Sceptreless,  free,  anclrcumscribed,  -  but  man: 
Equal,  unclassed,  trlbeless,  and  nationless. 
Exempt  from  awe,  worship,  decree,  the  King 
Over  himself;   just,  gentle,  wlsej  -  but  man, 

(III,  Iv,  190-197,) 

The"palnted  veil"  is  the 'Veil  of  familiarity"  which 
"annihilates"  the  universe  by  obscuring  "from  us  the  wonder 
of  our  belng".^^   It  is  the  "dome  of  n^any-coloured  glass" 
which  "stains  the  white  radiance  of  Eternity"  (Adonals, 
462-46^).   The  "Man"  who  remains  after  "the  loathsome  mask 
has  fallen"  Is  the  "being  within  our  being", ^^  the  divinity 
in  man  which  is  "sceptreless,  free,  unclrc-mscribed". 
When  t^iis  divinity  is  released,  man  becomes  the  inhabitant 
"of  a  world  to  which  the  familiar  world  is  a  chaos," 

This  transfigured  world  Is  presented  in  the  fourth  act; 
It  is  the  recreated  cosmos,  the  antitype  of  the  prototype 
within  man,   Throu-z^out  the  poem  this  apocalyptic  moment 
has  been  gradually  emerging  within  the  mind  of  Prometheus, 
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Shelley  has  presented  its  gradual  emergence  on  two  levels 
which  are.  In  reality,  one.   On  the  one  hand,  he  presents 
it  in  terms  of  Prometheus 's  victory  over  Jupiter  (the  sym- 
bol of  his  fallen  nature),  and,  on  the  other,  he  nresents 
it  in  terms  of  his  re-union  with  Asia  (the  antitype  of  his 
divine  nature).   For  Shelley,  t^e  rovolutionary  impulse 
in  man  is  Eros.  Prometheus  destroys  Jupiter  by  transforming 
his  hate  Into  ]ove;   his  love  for  Asia  annihilates  Jupiter. 
The  first  three  ects  focus  upon  t!  e  destruction  of  Juplterj 
the  last  act  focuses  upon  the  re-union  of  Prometheus  and 
Asia* 

The  last  act,  therefore,  may  best  be  described  as  an 
epithalamion.  Asia  and  Prometheus,  hcwev r,  are  ^ow  pre- 
sented not  as  separate  entitles  but  as  u  ited  lovers.   As 
united  lovers,  they  are  one  soul,  a  sin^^le  fonn  which  con- 
tains within  it  the  entire  cosmos, 

r»ian,  oh,  not  men  I  a  chain  of  linked  thought. 
Of  love  and  mi^ht  to  be  divided  not. 
Compelling  the  elements  with  adamantine  stress; 
As  the  sun  rules,  even  with  a  tyrant's  gaze, 
Tne  unquiet  re,)u"..lic  of  the  maze 
Of  planets,  struggling  fierce  towards  heaven's  free 

wilderness. 

Man,  one  harmonious  so  1  of  many  a  soul. 

Whose  nature  is  Its  own  divine  controul. 
Where  all  things  flow  to  all,  as  rivers  to  the  sea; 

Familiar  acts  are  beautiful  through  love; 

Labour,  and  pain,  and  grief,  in  life's  green  p^rove 
Sport  like  tame  beasts,  none  knew  how  gentle  they 

could  bel 

Ills  will,  wltli  all  mean  pas.^ions,  bad  delights. 
And  selfish  cares,  its  treml  ling  satellites, 
A  spirit  111  to  y'ide,  but  mighty  to  obey. 
Is  as  fl  tempest-winged  ship,  whose  helm 
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Love  rules,  tbrou^ih  waves  which  dare  not  overwhelm. 
Forcing  life's  w*lde8t  shores  to  own  its  sovereign  sway. 

All  thln^^s  confess  his  strength.   Through  the  cold 

mass 
Of  iTiarble  and  rf  colour   Is  dreams  pass; 
bright  threads  whence  mothers  weave  the  rotes  their 

children  wear; 
Language  is  a  perpetual  Orphic  song, 
VnTi^'ch  rules  with  Daedal  harmony  a  tlirong 
Of  thoughts  and  forms,  which  else  senseless  and  shape- 
less were* 

The  lle:;htning  is  his  slave;  heaven's  utmost  deep 

Gives  up  her  stars,  and  I'ke  a  flock  of  slieep 
They  pass  before  his  eye,  are  numbered,  end  roll  on. 

The  te.nrpst  is  his  steed,  he  strides  the  sir; 

And  the  atyss  shouts  i'rom  her  depth  Jaid  bare. 
Heaven  hast  thcu  secrets?   ^'an  unveils  me;   I  have  none. 

(IV,  394-422.) 

Prometheus  and  Asia  have  become  one,  and  their  union 
is  the  recreated  universe.  The  spirit  of  ] ove  which  ani- 
mates every  ecstatic  atom  of  the  singing  world  is  the  ab- 
sorption of  Prometheus  and  Asia  ■ nto  it*   Every  form  of 
nature  takes  on  the  life  of  the  united  lovers.   The  spirits 
of  Earth  and  Air,  wrt-jich  are  the  spirits  "that  come  from  the 
mind/  Of  human  kind"  (IV,  93-94)^  together  "weave  the  web 
of  the  mystic  measure"  (IV,  129). 

And  jiarth.  Air,  and  Li  ,ht. 

And  the  opirit  of  Mii4it, 
Which  drives  round  the  stars  in  their  fiery  flight; 

And  Love,  Thought,  and  '"reath, 

Tlie  powers  t-.at  quell  Death, 
Wherever^ we  soar  shall  assemble  beneath* 

And  our  singin-  shell  build 

In  the  void's  loose  field 
A  world  for  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom  to  wield; 

We  will  take  out  plan 

From  the  new  world  of  man. 
And  our  T;ork  shall  be  called  Promethean. 

(IV,  147-158.) 
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The  nuptials  of  Asia  and  Prometheus  are  celebrated  in 

the  passionate  love-dialogue  between  the  feminine  nr>on  pnd 

the  masculine  earth,   'llr.e   consummation  of  their  love  Is  a 

vision  of  cosmic  harmony  which  is,  in  turn,  the  antitype 

of  union  of  Prometheus  and  Asia,  The  moon  addresses  the 

earth : 

The  snow  upon  my  lifeless  mountains 
Is  loosened  into  livin.^  fountains, 
Ky  solid  oceans  flow,  and  sln^,  and  s  Ine: 
A  spi:"it  from  my  heart  bursts  forth. 
It  clothes  with  unexpected  tirth 
%  cold  bare  bosom:   OhS  It  must  be  thine 

On  ;hine,  on  mine  I 

Gazing  on  thee,  I  feel,  I  kr.-or, 

Cfreen  stallcs  burst  fortii,  end  bright  flowers  grow. 
And  living  shapes  upon  my  bosom  mover 
Jusic  is  in  the  sea  and  air, 
Vi/lnF;ed  clou'ls  soar  here  and  there. 
Dark  with  the  rain  new  buds  are  dreaming  of: 

•Tls  love,  all  level 

{IV,  356-369.) 

The  movement  of  the  moon  around  the  »nrth,  and  the 

earth's  movement  ai'ound  the  sun  is  the  antitype  cf   Prometheus's 

and  Asia's  nuptial  bliss,  in  which  they  mer^e   to  become 

"Man,  one  harmonious  soul  of  many  a  soul,/  Vihoce   nature  Is 

its  own  divine  controul". 

Thou  a^t  speeding  romd  the  sun. 
Brightest  world  of  many  a  one; 
Green  and  azure  sphere  which  shine st 
With  a  light  that  is  divinest 
Among  all  the  lamps  of  Keaven 
To  whom  life  and  li^it  is  given; 
I,  thy  crystal  paramour, 
Eorn  beside  thee  by  a  power 
Like  t.  e  polar  paradise. 
Magnet-like  of  lovers'  eyes; 
I,  a  most  enamoured  maiden. 
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VTnose  weak  brain  is  overladen 
With  the  pleasure  of  her  love, 
Manlo-llke  around  thee  nove 
Gazing,  an  insatiate  bride. 
On  thy  form  from  every  side 
Like  a  Maenad,  roimd  the  cup 
\Whlch  Agave  lifted  up 
In  the  weird  Cadmaean  forest, 
J'rother,  wheresoe'er  thou  soarest, 
I  must  huriy,  w^lrl  and  follow. 
Through  the  heavens  wide  and  hollov;. 
Sheltered  by  the  warm  embrace 
Of  thy  3' ul  fron  hungry  space, 
Drlnkln,^  from,  thy  sense  and  sl,',ht 
I  eauty,  majesty,  and  n^i^ht, 

(IV,  457-482.) 

The  apocalyptic  vision  of  the  fourth  act  is  the  true 

hieromanla  of  Orphism,  the  final  phase  of  the  Orphic  myth. 

Language  has  become 

•  •  •  a  perpetual  Orohic  song. 
Which  rules  with  Daedal  harmony  a  throng 
Of  thoughts  and  forms,  which  else  senseless  and 

shapeless  were. 

The  ecstatic  circular  movement  of  the  planets  is 

Like  a  -aenad,  round  the  cup 

Which  Agave  lifted  up 

In  the  weird  Gadmaean  forest. 

In  the  cup  that  Agave  raised  is  the  wine  of  life.    Those 

who  drink  from  It  are  o<^sessed  by  the  god,  Dionysus,   In 

his  translation  of  Plato's  Ion, Shelley  says: 

Thus  the  composers  of  lyrical  ^joetry  create  those  admired 
sonf-s  of  theirs  in  a  state  of  divine  insanity,  like  the 
Corybantes,  w uo  lose  all  control  over  their  reason  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  sacred  dance;   and,  during  the  supernatur- 
al possession,  are  excited  to  the  rhythm  and  harmony  which 
they  comnu^'icote  to  men.   Like  the  bacchantes,  who,  when 
possessed  by  the  God  draw  honey  and  milk  from  the  rivers.  In 
w^  ich,  when  they  come  to  their  senses,  they  find  nothln;/;  but 
simple  water, ^''' 
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Viewed  in  this  light,  Shelley  emerges  In  Prometheus  Unbound 
as  a  Dlonyslan  poet  composing  Dithyrambs  In  a  state  of 
hleromenia.   The  poem,  therefore,  is  the  realization  of 
the  Orphic  theory  of  -(oetry  which  he  pres  nts  In  his 
Defense . 

Prometheus  Unbound  presents, in  poetic  form,  the  Orphic 
scheme  of  salvation  and,  as  such,  is  the  total  form  of 
Shelley's  apocalyptic  vision.   The  first  intimations  of  the 
Orohlc  virion  of  human  rede-ptlon  is  '^resent  in  Queen  f>.ab« 
In  that  poem,  however,  Shelley  had  not  yet  emancipated 
himself  from  the  m.echanlstic  determinism  of  D'Holbach,   In 
Prometheus  Unboind,  on  tbe  other  hand,  the  emancipation  Is 
complete.   Jupiter  is  tlie  world  viewed  as  something  external 
to  man;   his  law  la  the  mechanistic  philosophy  of  the 
philosophes ,   Prometheus,  as  the  symbol  of  the  creative 
faculty  in  man,  defeats  the  curse  of  Jupiter,  f-e  "curse 
which  binds  us  to  be  subjected  to  the  accident  of  surrounding 
Impressions,"   He  thus  makes  "us  the  inhabitants  of  a  world 
to  which  the  familiar  world  is  a  chaos," 

The  symbol  of  this  release  is  the  union  of  Prometheus 
and  Asia,    Imagination  and  love  are  thus  identified.   The 
Imaginative  act  by  which  man  recreates  the  universe  Is  an 
idealized  expression  of  his  erotic  nature.    It  is  for  this 
reason  that  Shelley  presents  his  apocalyptic  vision  In  the 
last  act  of  Prometheus  Unbound  in  terms  of  sexual  union^ 
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"The  sexual  Impulse,"  he  says  In  his  Disc  urse  on  the  ftian- 
ners  of  the  Antients,  " •  .  .  serves,  from  Its  obvious  and 
external  nature,  as  a  ]<^lnd  or  type  or  expression  of  the 
rest,  a  common  basis,  an  acVnowledged  visible  link,"'^ 
By  "the  rest",  Shelley  means  "the  universal  tl^lrst  for  a 
communion  not  merely  of  the  senses,  lut  of  the  whole  nature, 
intellectual,  imaginative  and  sensitive."'*®   The  apocalyp- 
tic vision  is  the  spiritual  form  of  sexual  union. 

The  erotic  and  Promethean  aspects  of  Shelley's  apoc- 
alyptic vision  are  fused  into  en  ideal  unity  in  Prom.etheus 
Unboi  nd.   And  here  again  Shelley  reveals  the  extent  of 
his  psychic  development  beyond  the  limitations  of  his  two 
earlier  attempts  at  an  apocalyptic  vision.   In  The  Revolt 
of  Islam,  the  pattern  of  separated  and  re-united  lovers 
within  the  larger  framework  of  an  ideal  revolution  ad'un- 
brates  the  vision  of  Prometheus  Unbound.   In  the  former 
poem,  however,  the  erotic  and  Promethean  elements  are  not 
fused.   The  re-union  of  Laon  and  Cythna  comes  after  their 
death  so  that  the  Promethean  revolution  is  only  set  in  motion 
and  not  fully  realized,   Vlie  source  of  the  failure  is 
essentially  the  same  as  in  Queen  I.iab,   The  psychic  dra-na 
which  purports  to  trace  the  growth  of  individual  mind  in 
its  effort  t'  recover  its  hidden  divinity  is  set  over  e-^sinst 
an  external  world  viev/ed  as  something  separate  from  the  con- 
dition of  mind  that  ma'es  it  external.   The  conflict  within 
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the  poem  lies  in  the  effort  on  Shelley's  part  to  wrlt« 
what  is  essentially  an  allegory,  as  a  "mere  human"  story, 
In  ProTnetheus  Unbound,  the  external  world  is  symbolized  In 
Jupiter^  i.e.,  it  is  viewed  as  a  mode  of  perception  belong- 
ing to  the  fallen  nature  of  man.   In  The  Revolt  of  Islam 
evil  Is  external  to  manj   In  Pro netheus  Unbound,  It  Is 
internal.   Fecause,  In  the  former  poem,  evil  is  external, 
Shelley  did  not  yet  know  how  to  cope  with  It  imaginatively. 
He  therefore  took  the  only  way  out;   the  victory  of  good 
over  evil  belongs  to  the  distant  ages;   for  the  lovers  - 
"No  more  let  life  divide  what  death  can  join  together" 
(Adonaist  477 )  , 

In  the  weaning  of  Shelley  away  from  eighteenth-century 
mechanistic  philosophy,  the  Orphic  scheme  of  liewton  played, 
es  already  pointed  out,  a  significant  part.   The  imagina- 
tive education  which  Newton  began  was  completed  by  Plato, 
Shelley  identifies  his  Proinetheus  with  Plato's  Demi -urge 
in  the  Tlmaeus,   Prometheus  has  brought  forth  out  of  the 
realm  of  Necessity  8"  imaginative  order  which  refects  the 
world  of  the  Forms,  F'or  Shelley,  of  course,  the  world  of 
Ideas  in  Plato's  philosophy  is  imaginatively  understood  as 
the  prototype  v/ithin  man.   The  realm  of  I'ecet-sity,  he 
Interprets  primarily  ^n  terms  of  nechanistic  determinism. 
The  mechanistic  universe  is,  viewed  in  Imaginative  perspect* 
ive,  a  chaos.   Thus,  he  is  a^ le  to  equate  mechanistic 
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determinism  with  Plato's  definition  of  -'eccsslty  as  "er- 
ront  cause"   or  chance. 

Through  the  Ornhic  scheve,  Shelley  soui^t  to  recreate 
the  Christian  archetyr>al  ppttern  of  creati'^n,  fpll,  redemp- 
tion and  apocalypse  anr!  thereby  redeem  it  from  the  perver- 
sions of  the  theolof'lans.   "All  original  relirrions",  he 
says  in  the  Defense,  "arc  allegorlcsl,  or  susceptible  of 
allegory,  and,  like  Janus,  have  a  double  face  of  false  and 
true,"""^   Jupiter,  Shelley  believed.  Is  the  false  face  of 
reli  ;ion,  the  angry  Jel^oveh  of  Institutional  Christianity, 
The  arnihllation  of  Jupiter,  therefore,  is  the  rede-ption 
of  man,  and  the  rede  ptlon  of  man.  In  turn.  Is  the  risen 
Jupiter,  i.e.,  Jupiter  recreated  by  the  imaginatlont   Tiie 
redemptive  role  of  Prorretheus,  Shelley  Identifies  with  the 
role  of  Christ,  who  sought,  he  argues,  to  destroy  and  re- 
create the  Old  Testament  Jehovah.  And  Christ's  role,  he 
argues  in  his  Def e"se,  was  to  "divulse  the  sacred  and  eter- 
nal truths  contained  in  these  views  [the  doctrines  of  Tim- 
aeus  and  Pythagoras]  to  mankind, "^^   Christ* anity.  In  Ita 
true  form,  is  ,  t'lerefore,  "the  exoteric  expression  of  the 
esoteric  doctrines  of  tbe  ooetry  and  wisdom  of  QntlqTJlt:^." 

Viewed  in  this  lirht,    the  Christian  archetypal  pat- 
tern Is  to  be  understood  with  reference  to  the  "invisible 
nature  of  i^an,"   By  creation,  Shelley  means  the  Imaglnstlve 
activity  of  the  noetj   ""'on  merita  n'-^me  dl  creatore,  se  non 
Iddlo  ed  tlPoeta."^"^   God,  the  Creator,  is  "the  imaje  of 
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all  other  minds ."^^   He  is  simply  the  divinity  »lthin  man, 
the  devoured  Dionysus  nixed  with  the  ashes  of  the  Titana, 
from  wh'ch  the  race  of  man  was  crested  In  Its  fallen  form. 
By  fall,  Shelley  means  the  extemalizatlon  of  man's  divin- 
ity Into  the  vision  of  God  as  a  iein  separate  from  man. 
The  Christian  reli^lrn  with  its  conception  of  nn  external 
God  is,  therefore^  to  Shelley,  the  archetypal  Irninge  of  fallen 
man,   Py  redemption,  Shelley  means   the  recreation  of  this 
external  Image  of  God  so  that  it  becomes  once  again  the 
antitype  of  the  prototype  within  man.  This  is  the  role  of 
Christ  in  the  New  Testament  and  of  Prometheus  in  Prometheus 
Unbound ,   By  apocalypse,  Shelley  means  a  vision  of  the 
universe  as  the  antitype  of  man's  ideal  nature,  a  vision, 
that  is,  of  the  unf alien  world.   This  is  the  theme  Of  the 
last  act, 

T  his  imaginative  view  of  the  Christian  archetypal 
pattern  in  wrdch  Christ  becomes  a  Dionysian  hero  is  the  con- 
trolling vision  of  Prometheus  unbound.   It  is  essentially 
the  Orphic  pattern  of  the  soul  in  its  original  purity  de- 
scending into  the  flesh  and  being  restored  in  a  state  of 
hleromania  to  its  original  divine  form. 

The  hieromanlc  state,  however,  in  which  the  self  is 
dissolved  into  the  psychic  creation  of  the  Imagination, 
cannot  be  long  sustained,   "Put  in  the  intervals  of  inspir- 
ation," says  Shelley,"  and  they  may  be  frequent  without  be- 
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Ing  durable,  a  Poet  becomes  a  man,  and  Is  abandoned  to  the 
sudden  reflux  of  tlie  influences  under  which  others  habitu- 
ally live."^^   The  "lind  in  creation  is  "a  fading  coal,"'^^ 
and  "when  composition  begins,  inspirstlon  is  already  on 
the  decline,"     Nevertheless,  the  inspired  moments  have 
a  lasting  effect;   it  produces  "in  the  mind  an  habit  of 
order  and  harmony  correlative  with  its  own  nature  and  with 
Its  effects  upon  other  minds, "^® 

That  insDir^tion  must  inevitably  fade,  that  its 
effect  may  be  lasting  both  on  the  mind  of  the  poet  as  well 
as  on  all  other  minds,  is  the  message  of  Demogorgon  with 
which  the  poem  concludes,   "This  is  the  day,"  he  says,  in 
which  "Love,  .  .  folds  over  the  world  its  healing  wlnjs." 
However,  "Eternity"  may  again  release  "the  serpent  that 
would  clasp  her  with  his  length"  (IV,  567).   In  the 
vision  of  Prometheus,  however,  the  world  has  a  symbol  of 
"Gentleness,  Virtue,  V^isdom,  and  Endurance"  (IV,  562)  which 
can  act  as  "the  spells  by  wlrJ  ch  to  reassume/  An  empire 
o'er  the  disentangled  doom"  (IV,  568-569), 

In  Prometheus  Unbound,  therefore,  Shelley  has  not 
only  presented  the  creative  process  which  culminates  in 
the  apocalyptic  vision,  tut  related  it,  as  he  does  in 
A  Defense  of  Poetry,  to  its  wider  social  Implications, 
Because  of  the  effect  of  his  vision  upon  those  who  come 
within  its  influence,  poets  are  "the  unacknowledt,ed  legis- 
lators of  the  world ,"^^ 
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Chapter  8 

i 

ALASTOR  AND  EPIPSYCHIDION 

The  two  mythopoelc  poets  (excepting  Plato)  who  Influ- 
enced Shelley  more  than  any  others  were  Dante  and  "ilton. 
Each  of  them,  he  believed,  presented  a  single  apocalyptic 
vision,  though  from  different  anc,les.   Their  single  vis- 
ion, having,  he  helleved,  its  origin  in  the  resurrection  of 
classical  antiquity  during  the  Renaissance,  served,  "as  a 
brld  e  thrown  over  the  s+ream  of  time,  which  unites  the 
modern  and  antient  World. "■'•   Precisely  what,  according  to 
Shelley,  was  resurrected  from  the  ancient  world  during  the 
Renaisspnce  was  the  doctrine  of  Eros,   The  revolutionary 
implications  of  that  doctrine  Milton  expressed  in. the  crea- 
tion of  Ms  Setan,   Satan,  he  believed,  emerges  from 
Paradise  Lost  as  the  archetypal  ima.^e  of  the  divinity  with- 
in man,  the  aspiring  ime^lnation  that  would  destroy  the 
"veil  of  familiarity"^  and  recreate  from  within  the  entire 
universe.   In  Dante,  this  same  vision  Is  present,  though 
strlpt  of  its  Promethean  amplications.   He  la  concerned 
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"with  the  secret  things  of  love"'  viewed  In  terms  of  thoae 
Inner  gradations  by  iriilch  the  psyche  becomes  one  with  Its 
eplpsyche  • 

In  both  The  Revolt  of  Islam  and  Prometheus  Unbound, 
Shelley  incorporated  both  aspects  of  this  single  vision* 
The  transfiguration  of  Asia  In  Prometheus  Unbound  is  the 
analogue  of  Dante's  "apotheosis  of  Beatrice  In  Paradlst".^ 
The  events  In  Prometheus  Unbound  leading  up  to  this  trans- 
figuration of  Asia  are  the  analogue  of  "the  gradations  of 
his  [Dante *83  own  love  and  her  Beatrice 's^  loveliness,  by 
which  as  by  steps  he  feigns  himself  to  have  ascended  to  the 
throne  of  the  Supreme  Cause",  ^  In  this  sense,  Dante's 
beatific  vision  and  Shelley's  apocalyptic  vision  are  one  and 
the  same  « 

The  transfiguration  of  Asia  and  the  events  leading 
up  to  it  (the  psyche-eplpsyche  theme  In  Prometheus  Unbound) , 
however,  have  a  thoroughly  revolutionary  significance* 
The  counterpart  of  Asia's  transfiguration  Is  the  unbinding 
of  Prometheus;   in  fact,  they  are  the  same  event  viewed 
from  two  separate  angles  of  vision.   The  unbinding  of  Pro- 
metheus, in  titrn,  is  the  overthrow  of  Jupiter  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  age  of  love.  And  here  Shelley  found 
his  analogue  in  Milton's  Satan,   In  the  unbinding  of  Pro- 
metheus, Shelley  completed  the  redemptive  process  ijnderway 
In  Milton's  disguised  vision. 
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This  same  double-edged  vision  Is  present  in  The  Re- 
volt of  Islamt   the  psyohe-epipsyche  theme  fuses  with  the 
eagle-serpent  conflict;   the  love  of  Lao  n  and  Cythna  is  an 
Instance  of  the  victory,  though  only  partial,  of  the  ser- 
pent over  the  eagle* 

In  his  Eplpsychidlon.  written  In  1821,  Shelley  fol- 
lows Dante's  vision,  lsolatln;:3  It  from  Its  Promethean  im- 
plications.  The  poem.,  therefore,  redeewa  the  arrested 
vision  of  Alastor  in  which  the  youth  falls  to  become  one 
with  his  eplpsyche,   Alastor.  written  In  1815,  like  the 
Eplpsychidlon,  deals  with  the  non-Promethean  aspect  of  Eros* 
On  the  basis  of  the  'nner  discoveries  made  between  1815  and 
1819  which  are  'vrlt  large*  In  the  love  theme  in  The  Revolt 
of  Islam  and  Prometheus  Unbound,  Shelley,  as  It  were,  brought 
to  Its  psychic  fulfillment  the  arrested  vision  of  Alastor* 
It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  two  poems  must  now 
be  considered.    It  will.  In  turn,  throw  further  ll^t 
upon  the  apocalyptic  vision  in  Prometheus  Unbound* 

Shelley's  doctrine  of  Eros  has  already  been  examined 
in  detail  In  the  third  chapter.    In  that  analysis  three 
distinct  aspects  of  the  doctrine  were  brought  out:   Eros 
as  a  revolutionary  Promethean  force;   Eros  as  the  union  of 
the  psyche  with  Its  eplpsyche;   Eros  as  mystical  union  with 
the  One  (Nirvana),   This  last  aspect  will  be  explored  in 
the  chapters  on  Adonals  and  The  Triumph  of  Life;   In  thlfl 
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chapter  only  tha  psyche-eplpsyche  theme  Is  relevant. 

In  hla  brief  essay.  On  Love.  Shelley  provides  a  defin- 
ition of  love  In  terms  of  the  psyche's  quest  for  its  epl- 
psyche.   Love,  he  says. 

Is  that  Dowerfnl  attraction  towards  all  that  we  conceive* 
or  fear,  or  hope  beyond  ourselves,  when  we  find  within  our 
own  thoughts  the  chasm  of  an  insufficient  void,  and  seek 
to  awaken  in  all  things  that  are,  a  community  with  what  we 
experience  within  ourselves,  .  ,  ,  We  are  born  Into  the 
world,  and  there  la  something  within  us  w  ich,  from  the 
instant  that  we  live,  nore  and  ore  thirsts  after  its  like- 
ness.   It  is  probar  ly  in  correspondence  with  this  law  that 
the  infant  drains  milk  from  the  bosom  of  its  mother;   this 
propensity  develops  it'^elf  with  the  development  of  our 
nature  ,   \S/8  dimly  see  within  our  Intellectual  nature  a 
miniature  as  it  were  of  our  entire  self,  yet  deprived  of 
all  that  we  condemn  or  despise,  the  ideal  prototype  of 
everything  excellent  or  lovely  that  we  are  capable  of  oon- 
celvlng  as  belonging  to  the  nature  of  man,  .  .  a  soul 
withir  our  soul  that  describes  a  circle  arouna  its  proper  para- 
dise, which  pain,  and  sorrow,  and  evil  dare  not  overleap* 
To  this  we  eagerly  refer  all  sensations,  t'  irsting  that 
they  should   resemble  or  correspond  with  It,   The   dis- 
covery of  its  antitype;   the  Ticet'ng  with  an  understanding 
capable  of  clearly  estimating  our  own  •  •  •  this  is  the 
invisible  and  unattainalle  point  to  which  Love  tends,® 

The  poet's  "Ideal  prototype"  remains  "the  chasm  of  an  in- 
sufficient void"  until  it  meets  with  its  "antitype".    Once 
that  discovery  is  made,  however,  the  soul  "describes  a 
circle  around  its  proper  paradise,  which  pain,  and  sorrow, 
and  evil  dare  not  overleap,"   Tliis   circle  contains  the 
apocalyptic  vision.  Viewed  entirely  in  terms  of  the  union 
of  the  psyche  and  epipsyche,  Shelley  presents  tills  "proper 
paradise"  as  the  gardens  of  Adonis  to  which  the  lovers 
escape,  leaving  the  world  of  pain  and  evil  behind.   Viewed 
In  terms  of  its  Prometil^an  implications  the  entire  universe 
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becomes  a  bower  presided  over  by  the  ruling  spirit  of 
Love.    In  Prometheus  Unbound,  for  exa-nple,  Prometheus  and 
Asia,  at  the  end  of  the  t^lrd  act,  retire  to  their  enchant- 
ed cave  In  the  midst  of  a  forest  v;r  ere  spring  is  perpetual. 
At  the  same  time  the  entire  universe,  as  in  the  fourth 
act.  Is  presented  under  the  enchantment  of  the  spirit  of 
their  union  In  love. 

Before  Shelley  could  fuse  so  s'lccessfully  the  Pro- 
methean and  erotic  aspects  of  his  apocalyptic  vision,  he 
had  to  clarify,  on  the  one  Vand,  his  own  inner  needs  In 
terms  of  their  psychic  demands,  and,  on  thw  other,  relate 
those  needs  to  a  larger  metaphysical  structiire  which  embrac- 
ed man's  whole  relationship  to  the  universe.   He  had, 
that  Is,  to  arrive  at  what  Mary  Shelley  calls  the  "meta- 
physical anatomy  of  human  passion  a^^d  perception."' 

Of  the  lealizatlon  of  the  first  of  these  require- 
ments, Shelley  has  left  a  rather  detailed  record.   His 
essay  On  Love,  his  letters  to  Elizabeth  Kitchener  (among 
others),  his  dedication  stanzas  to  Wary  in  The  Revolt  of 
Islam,  his  portrayal  of  Loon  and  Cythna,  Prometheus  and 
Asia,  all  reveal  that  Shelley  made  articulate  to  himself 
his  own  psychic  needs,  the  resolution  of  which  required 
the  union,  on  all  levels,  of  his  own  psyche  with  Its 
female  counterpart. 

In  relating  this  purely  personal  need (which  is  the 
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theme  of  most  of  his  lyrics)  to  what  he  calls  his" 'passion 
for  reforming  the  world' ,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  con- 
ceive of  his  own  psychic  nature  in  universal  terms.   Dur- 
ing the  earlier  phase  of  his  career  when  he  was  under  the 
direct  influence  of  Godwin,  Shelley  was  unable  to  relate 
the  two.   His  letter  to  Elizabeth  Kitchener  (June  11, 
1811)  defines  his  proVlem: 

I  recommend  reason,  -  Why?   Is  It  because,  since  I  have  de- 
voted myself  unreservedly  to  its  influencing;,  I  have  never 
felt  l.-applness?    I  have  rejected  all  Taney,  all  imagination; 
I  find  that  all  pleasure  resulting  to  self  is  thereby  com- 
pletely annihilated,^ 

This  reconciliation,  which  he  could  not  find  in  Godwlnlsm, 
he  found  in  his  reading  of  Greek  myfpopoelc  literature, 
Shelley,  Mary  says,  was  fascinated  by  the  drama  of  Aeschy- 
lus because  "the  interest  on  which  he  founds  his  drama  la 
often  elevated  above  human  vicissitudes  into  the  mighty 
passions  and  throes  of  j^ods  and  deml-gods"  ,^^   This  more 
universal  and  impersonal  perspective,  she  adds,  "fascinated 
the  abstract  Imagination  of  Shelley,"^^ 

What  Shelley  gained  from  the  Greeks  was  the  discovery 
of  the  archetype.   In  Plato's  dialogues,  particularly  the 
Symposium,  the  Ion  and  the  Tlmaeus,  he  discovered  the  "meta- 
physical anatomy"  of  his  own  psycllc  nature  and  out  of  this 
discovery  emerged  the  great  works  of  his  maturity.   Of 
Prometheus  Unbound,  he  says  that  "it  la  a  drama,  with  char- 
acters  and  mechanism  of  a  kind  yet  unattempted,"*"   When 
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Shelley  wrote  the  drama,  he  was  deei>ly  immersed  In  Greek 
literature;   his  archetypal  flexures  he  found  in  Aeschylus, 
his  idealistic  vision  of  love  he  found  in  Plato,  and  both 
were  the  revelation  of  his  "ideal  prototype". 

What  Alastor  and  Epipsychidion  share  in  common  Is, 
as  already  pointed  out,  their  concern  with  the  payche- 
eplpsyche  theme;   what  they  do  not  share  in  common,  however, 
is  the  realization  of  its  metaphysical  significance.   In 
Alastor,  the  epipsyche  is  a  "veiled  maid"  (151)  and  the 
veil  is  not  removed;   in  the  EplpsycMdicn,  '^he   stands 
forth  revealed  in  the  fulness  of  her  naked  splendour.   Be- 
tween the  two  poems  tliere  is,  therefore,  a  profound  differ- 
ence, which  can  best  be  explained  in  terms  of  the  Vlnd  of 
inner  awakening  that  came  with  Shelley's  discovery  of  the 
eternal  form  of  his  own  psychic  nature,  With  the  discovery 
of  that  form  the  arrested  vision  of  Alastor  was  redeemed, 
fhe  Eplsychidion  brings  to  an  end  the  summer  and  autumn 
periods  of  Shelley's  career.   In  Adonais  and  the  Tr i umph 
of  Life,  he  moves  into  a  final  phase  in  which  the  vision  of 
his  maturity  merges  with  its  "ideal  prototype"  and  both 
disappear. 

In  the  JJotes  to  Queen  ibab,  Shelley  makes  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  external  order  of  the  universe  and  the  in- 
ternal order  of  man.   He  is  talking  about  the  doctrine  of 
ijecessity  and  wishes  to  show  that  this  doctrine  "tends  to 
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Introduoa  a  great  ohanro  Into  the  established  notions  of 

■orallty  and  utt«rly  to  destroy  rell-^'-n,"^   f;«re  Is 

Ms  argument: 

Hwllglon  1b   the  perception  of  the  relation   In  wh'ch  ve 
stand  to  the  prlnclnlo  of  t'  ©  universe.        I  ut   If  t.he  prin- 
ciple of   t"  e  unlvorae  le  r^ot   an    orf5o-io  be'ng,    the  model 
end  prototype  of      a::,    the   relation  bo  two  on  '  t   end      uman 
beings   !s  absolutely  none,       Without  e^me   Inel : ht   ?nto  Its 
will  roapect'njj;  our  aot'ons,   rell.  Ion   la   nu.mory  enc^  vain* 
I^t  will    Is   only  a  -:oi.!e  of  anlnal  mind;      roral   qualities 
also  are  s?ich  as  only  a  human  belnt,  c«n  possess;      to  st- 
tr'bute  them  to   the  nrlnclplo  of  the  un'verse.    Is  to  annex 
to   It  propert!©E    Inr'>n,>r,tllle  wl 111  any  poesltlc  definition 
of  Ita  nature •^^ 

thla   stateraent     ^os   a  lony;  iway  toward  defining  the 

fundasjwital  problem  with  w;    -       :  e' ley  la  dealln^^  in  Alastor. 

The  youth,   as  he  doscrlf  es  him  In  tre   Preface,    la,    Mp  to 

a  point,   a  typical   '^odwlnlani     "a  youth  of  uncorrupted 

faelin^:s  and  adventurous   genlua  led  forth  by  an   Imagination 

fnflaraed  and  purified  through  fanll'arlty  with   all  that  la 

excellent  nnd  Tnajestlc,    to  a  o  nte^platlon  of  the  unlverae."^'^ 

One  can   see  In  thla  picture  the  kind  of  peraon  that  Godwin 

atter"ptod  to  maVe  of  ohelleyj     one,    tMat  la,   who  would 

taVe  up  his   abode   'n  "tie  plnnaole  of  th©  a  ea"  mnd  view 

apt  specie  aeternltatia   the  worVin  s  of  Necessity*       "So 

lon.^",   Shelley  lo««  o  5n  hla  Preface,    "as   It  la  poaslble 

for  his   -Ipslres   t(^  point   towards  objects   thus    Infinite  and 

unmeas'^red,    he  la  Joyous,   and   trarq  11,   and   self-possessed."^^ 

He   la,    that    Is,    a   typical  oodwinlan  philosopher,   not    given 

over-  to  -'1'^     ided  zeol  to   ohan^-e  the  world  over  nlgtit. 
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As  Shelley  soon  discovered,  however,  he  could  not 
fit  himself  into  Godwin's  pattern j   Godwin's  abstract 
philosophy  lj?:nored  the  very  concrete  demands  of  i-  Is  own  In- 
ner nature.  And  it  is  precisely  t^ils  fact  that  the  youth 
in  Alastor  comes  to  realize,   "But  the  period  arrives", 
Shelley  continues,  "when  these  objects  cease  to  suffice. 
His  mind  Is  suddenly  awakened  and  thirsts  for  intercourse 
with  an  intellic;ence  similar  to  itself  ,"-'-'^   And  that  "in- 
telligence similar  to  itself"  could  not  be  found  in  the  con- 
templation of  t>ie  universe  because  "tiie  relation  between  it 
and  human  beings  is  absolutely  nothing," 

The  y^uth,  as  a  consequence, 

images  to  himself  the  Helng  whom  he  loves.  Conversant  with 
speculations  of  the  subllmest  and  most  perfect  natures, 
the  vision  in  which  he  e'^iodles  his  own  Imaginations  ujiltes 
all  of  v/onclerf  il,  or  wise,  or  beautiful,  which  the  poet, 
the  philosopher,  or  the  lover  conld  depicture.   The  In- 
tellectual fac'3lt*ps,  t'le  i-rsgl nation,  the  functions  of 
the  sense,  have  their  respective  requisitions  on  the  sym- 
pathy of  corresponding  ^owers  in  other  human  bei.n}-s.   The 
Poet  Is  represented  as  imitlng  all  these  requisitions, 
and  ettsc'-Jng  them  to  a  sin^-;le  lmaii;e,^° 

The  youth, In  other  words,  has  awakened  to  the  fact  that  he 

is  something  more  than  s  ohilosophor;   he  1  s  also  a  poet 

and  a  lover.   The  problem  be  faces  is  i  ow  to  integrate 

into  a  single  image  all  three  aspects  of  his  total  self; 

nothing  less  than  th'.s  wo'ild  provide  an  adequate  Image  of 

his  own  prototype.   This  problem  is,  of  course,  the  orob- 

lem  that  Shelley  himself  faced  when  he  decided  to  re-direct 

his  powers  from  th5t  of  a  moral  reformer,  in  the  Godwinian 
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sense,  to  thnt  of  s  poet,   Mary  Shelley •?!  comment  Is  here 
significant: 

Shelley  ooasessed  two  remmrVable  qualities  of  intellect  - 
a  brilliant  lm9,(;lnation,  and  h  logical  exactness  or  reason. 
His  inclinations  led  him  (he  fancied)  almo  t  alike  to  poetry 
and  metaphysical  discussions,   I  say  "he  fancied,"  because 
I  believe  the  former  would  havf  gained  mastery  even  had 
he  strnr;  led  a,,ainst  it,   However,  he  said  that  he  delib- 
erated at  one  time  whether  he  should  dedicate  himself  to 
poetry  or   etaohyslcsj   End  resolving  the  former,  he  edu- 
cated himself  for  It,  discarding  In  a  great  measure  his 
philosophical  pursuits,  and  en^pjaging  himself  in  the  study 
of  the  poets  of  Greece,  Italy  and  England,   To  these  may 
be  added  a  corstant  -erusfil  of  portions  of  the  Old  Tests- 
ment  -  the  Psalms,  the  Uook  of  Job,  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  and 
others,  the  subline  poetry  of  which  filled  him  with  de- 
light.l9 

Mary  Shelley's  account  of  Shelley's  literary  educa- 
tion for  his  vocation  as  a  poet  is  significant  because  it 
is  precisely  this  education  that  the  youth  in  Alastor, 
whom  Shelley  calls  a  poet,  lacks,   "As  allegorical  of  on« 
of  the  most  interesting  situations  of  the  human  mind",^^ 
the  poem  presents,  therefore,  the  picture  of  Shelley  still 
wandering  between  the  worlds  of  reason  and  imagination. 
To  suggest,  as  Wary  Shelley  does,  that  Shelley's 
problem  was  whether  to  "dedicate  himself  to  poetry  or  meta- 
physics" is  misleading.   Shelley  was,  in  essence,  a  meta- 
physical poet;   his  whole  defence  of  poetry  rested  on  the 
grounds  that  "it  is  at  once  the  centre  and  circumference 
of  knowledge;   it  is  that  which  comprehends  all  science, 
and  that  to  which  all  science  must  be  ref erred, "^1   Shel- 
ley's problem,  therefore,  was  to  relate  man's  knov/ledge  of 
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the  universe  to  his  own  Jnternal  nature;   to  turn,  that  is, 
his  perception  of  its  order  from  an  abstract  account  of 
causal  relationships  into  a  visionary  form  that  itnaiped 
forth  the  whole  of  Mian's  psychic  nature,   Tlie  epipsyche 
must  be,  at  one  and  the  sawe  time,  both  the  counterpart  of 
his  own  prototype  and  the  image  of  the  animating  spirit 
v/hich  governs  nature.   The  psyche-epipsyche  theme  requires 
for  its  realization  the  view  of  man's  internal  nature  as  the 
microcosm  of  the  macrocosm. 

This  imaginative  unity  of  man  end  the  cosmos,  lack- 
ing In  Alaator,  is  realized  In  the  Epipsychidion.   In  some 
literal  sense,  the  poem  is  about  Shelley's  love  for  "the 

noble  and  unfortunate  lady,  Emilia  V  "^^  whom,  in  1820, 

Shelley  discovered  exlstln^^  as  a  virtual  prisoner  in  the 
convent  of  St,  Anna  at  Pisa,   He  addresses  her  in  the 
opening  lines: 

Poor  captive  bird  I  who,  from  thy  nrrrow  cage. 
Poorest  such  r  usic,  that  it  -flight  assuage 
The  rugged  hearts  of  those  who  prisoned  thee. 
Were  they  not  deaf  to  all  sweet  melody; 
This  song  shell  be  thy  rose:   its  petals  pale 
Are  dead,  indeed,  my  adored  M  htingalel 
But  soft  and  fra,:;rant  is  the  faded  blossom. 
And  it  has  no  tl  om  left  to  wound  thy  I  osom, 

(5-12,) 

In  the  anagogical  sense,  however,  the  poem  Is  about  the 

"awful  shadow  of  some  unseen  power"  which  is  the  source  of 

all  that  is  beautiful  on  earth.   Thus  having  addressed  her 

in  the  literal  sense  as  a  "poor  captive  bird",  he  quickly 
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goes  on  to  address  her  In  the  an«;50glcal  sense: 

Seraph  of  Heaven  I   too  gentle  to  be  human, 
Velllnr  t.eneath  that  radiant  form  of  Woman 
All  that  Is  Insupportable  in  thee 
Of  light,  and  love,  and  insnortal  ityl 
Sweet  benediction  in  the  eternal  Curse  I 
Veiled  Glory  of  this  lampless  Universe  I 

(21-26.) 

It  is  in  this  ?)na<^glc9l  sense  that  Shelley  r1  shed 

the  poem  to  be  understood,   "The  Epipschydion  [[ste^  "» 

he  says  in  p.  letter  to  John  Glsborne  (October  22,  1821), 

"is  a  nystery  -  As  to  real  flesh  and  blood,  you  'mow  that 

I  do  not  deal  in  those  articles;   you  tii.^ht  as  well  gc  to 

a  gin  shop  for  e  leg  of  mutton,  ps  expect  anything  human 

or  earthly  from  me,'*23   j^^   spite  of  the  facetious  tone, 

Shelley  meant  whet  he  said.   Concerning  its  publication, 

he  v/rites  to  Cherlea  Oilier  (February  16,  1821): 

It  is  to  be  published  simply  for  the  esoteric  few,  •  •  • 

My  wish  with  respect  to  it  is,  that  it  sho'^ld  be  printed 
im'nedietely  in  tiie  simplest  form,  and  merely  one  hundred 
copies:   those  who  are  capable  of  jud/^lng  and  feeling 
rightly  with  respect  to  a  composition  of  so  abstruse  an 
nature,  certa'nly  do  not  arrive  et  that  nur.iler  -  anong 
tiioae,  at  least,  who  weld  ever  be  excited  to  read  an  ob- 
scure and  anonymous  production;   end  it  would  give  me  no 
pleasure  that  the  vulgar  shcld  read  it,^^ 

Between  1815  end  1821  Shelley's  conception  of  the 
psyche-opipsyche  relationship  underwent  no  significant 
change.   The  belief,  expressed  in  the  Preface  to  Alastor, 
that**the  intellectual  faculties,  the  imagination,  tlrie  func- 
tions of  the  sense,  have  their  respective  requisitions   on 
the  sympathy  of  corresponding  powers  in  other  human  beings" 
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Is  identical  with  the  lellef  expressed  In  A  Discourse  >n 

the  Manners  of  the  Ancients,  which  he  wrote  v ith  reference 

to  Plato's  Symposium.   "Man",  he  says  in  this  essay, 

is  in  his  wildest  state  a  social  being:  a  certain  degree 
of  civlli..atiop  and  refinement  ever  produces  the  want  of 
sympathies  sti21  move    Intimate  and  complete;   and  the 
gratification  of  the  senses  Is  no  longer  all  that  is 
sought  in  sexual  connexion.   It  soor  becomes  a  very  small 
part  of  that  profound  and  conpllctitod  sentiment,  which  rro 
call  love,  which  is  rather  the  universal  tiiirst  for  a  com- 
munion not  merely  of  the  senses,  ^  ut  of  our  whole  nr.turo. 
Intellectual,  Iraaiilnatlve  and  senaitlvo;   and  which,  whon 
Individualised,  becorr.os  an  inperious  necessity,  only  to 
be  satisfied  by  a  complete  or  partial,  actual  or  supposed, 
fulfilment  of  its  claims ,^^ 

The  difference,  then,  between  the  two  poems  Is  not  in  the 
conception  of  love  which  underlies  them,  but  in  the  Imagin- 
ativQ  enlargement  of  that  conception.   The  Intellectual 
faculties  embrace  a  conception  of  the  order  of  the  universe; 
the  imagination  fuses  that  conception  with  man's  internal 
nature;   the  senses  provide  the  imSj^ery  drawn  from  the  ob- 
servation of  the  forma  of  nature  v/Mch,  in  conjunction 
with  the  imagination,  act  as  symbols  of  mental  action. 
Thus,  in  speaking  of  ttie  satisfaction  of  the  senses  through 
sexual  connexion,  Shelley  says,  in  his  T)i3cour3o  on  the 
Manners  of  the  Ancients,  that  it  "serves,  from  its  obvious 
and  external  nature,  as  a  kind  of  t.7po  or  expression  of 
the  rest,  a  common  basis,  an  acknowledged  and  visible  llnk,"^® 

The  realization  of  the  arrested  vision  of  Alsstor  in 
the  Eplosychldlon,  then,  is  in  part  the  res'.ilt  of  Shelley's 
discovery  of  the  nature  of  symbolism.   In  Ales tor,  the 
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youth's  failure  to  find  his  epipsyche  is  the  result  of  not 
really  understanding  its  nature.   What  the  poet  is  in 
search  of  is  not.  In  the  literal  sense,  a  v/oraan  whose  nature 
corresponds  to  his  ovm  and  therefore  completes  it:  he  Is 
In  search  of  a  symbol  in  terms  of  which  the  total  vision 
of  himself  may  be  verbalized  In  poetry.   And  this  is  pre- 
cisely where  Plato  helped  him* 

In  the  Symposium,  the  epipsyche  for  which     »  mart 
searchiils  not  to  be  found  in  another  person.   The  union 
which  under  the  fpildance  of  Eros  he  seeks  Is  re-union  with 
the  Forms,  What  man  loves  is  not  the  object  so  much  as 
the  beauty  revealed  in  the  object.  And  the  beauty  revealed 
in  the  object  is.  In  reality,  the  beauty  revealed  in  all 
objects.   Moving  therefore. from  the  beauty  in  one  object 
to  the  beauty  revealed  in  al  1  obje'^ts,  he  arrives  at  the 
notion  of  undifferentiated  Beauty,   i,e,,  Eeauty  in  itself 
to  which  Shelley  gives  the  name  .  .itellectual  Beauty, 

In  Alastor,  the  youth  falls  to  fuse  the  particular 
and  the  universal.   In  sleep  he  dreams  of  a  veiled  maiden 
who  embraces  him  for  an  instant  until  ni^ht  "involved  and 
swallowed  up  the  vision" (189) ,   When  he  awakens,  the  vision 
has  fled.   This  vision,  says  Shelley,  had  been  t^ranted  to 
the  youth  by  the  "spirit  of  sweet  human  love"  (203).   Be- 
cause It  is  "human  love"  he  is  unable  to  Identify  the  beau- 
ty of  the  maiden  with  the  beauty  of  nature  in  which  he  is 
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utterly  Immersed,   TJnable  to  bring  the  two  together  through 
the  fusing  power  of  imagination  he  beconies  the  victim  of 

solitude;   i.e.,  he  is  seoarated  from  the  beauteous  forms 
of  nature  that  surround  him.   And  it  is  because  of  this 
solitude,  this  separation  both  from  nature  and  man,  that 
"he  descends  to  an  untl^^^ely  grave," 

In  the  Epipsychidlon,  on  the  other  hand,  Shelley  Is 
not  talking  about  a  vision  granted  to  him  by  the  "spirit 
of  sweet  human  love".   Indeed,  if  the  poem  is  read  in  the 
manner  which  Shelley  wished  it  to  be  read,  he  is  not  reelly 
talking  alout  "sweet  human  love"  at  all,   From  his  reading 
of  the  Symposium  he  had  come  to  realize  that  human  love  is 
but  the  symbol  of  Tan's  desire  for  a  '^i.^her  form  of  union. 
In  Dante's  Paradlso,  with  which  he  became  acquainted  late 
in  1817,  and  the  Vita  Huova,  which  he  read  v/hile  the  Epl* 
psychldion  was  being  composed,  he  could  see  the  poetic  re- 
alization of  Plato's  view  of  Eros.   And  In  addition  to 
Dante's  poems,  he  v/as  familiar  with  the  theory  of  poetry 
U'lon  which  they  were  based.   In  1820  he  translated  a  canzone 
from  the  Convlto.   In  the  second  book  of  the  Convito, 
Dante  exolalns  the  four  levels  (literal,  allegorical,  moral 
and  anagoglcal)  on  which  a  worTc  of  literary  art  ought  to 
be  understood,   Shelley  was  obviously  familiar  with  this 
conception;   his  remarks  on  Dante  In  A  Defense  of  Poetry 
strongly  sugiv,ests  that  he  read  him  in  this  light.   Finally, 
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In  the  last  stanza  of  the  canzone  ,  which  Shelley  translated, 
Dante,  having  in  mind  the  anarogical  level  of  his  poem, 

says: 

My  song,  I  fear  that  thou  wilt  find  but  few 
Who  fitly  shall  concolve  thy  reasoning  - 

Of  such  hard  matter  dost  thou  entertain. 
Whence,  if  by  misadventure  chance  sho  ild  bring 
Thee  to  base  company,  as  chance  may  do, 
C^uix-e  unaware  of  vhst   thou  dost  contain, 
I  prithee  comfort  thy  sweet  self  again, 
JSy  last  delight;   tell  them  that  they  are  dull. 
And  bid  t'-icm  ovm  that  thou  art  beautiful, 

(52-60.) 

The  very  strong  resemblance  between  this  stsnza  and  Shel- 
ley's remarks  to  Oilier  on  requesting  that  only  a  hundred 
copies  of  his  poem  be  published  show  how  closely  he  model- 
led his  Epipsy chid ion  on  Dante's  own  vision.   Indeed,  it 
may  not  be  f^^oing  too  far  to  suggest  that  Shelley's  con- 
ception of  the  hidden  level  of  meaning  in  all  visionary 
poetry  is,  to  a  great  extent,  tlie  res^ilt  of  Dante's  influ- 
ence, 

Mary  Shelley,  then,  is  quite  wrong  when  sho  says  of 
Alastor  that  "none  of  Shelley's  poems  is  more  characteristic 
than  this«"^°   Alastor  was  written  before  Shelley  had 
grasped  what  was  for  him  the  essential  nature  of  poetry* 
In  the  Preface  to  The  Fevolt  of  Islam,  he  says  thiat  the  es- 
sential characteristic  of  a  poet  lies  not  so  much  in  what 
he  has  read,  seen  or  experienced  (although  these  are  impor- 
tant), but  In  "the  r»ower  of  awakening  in  others  sensations 
like  those  which  animate  my  own  bosom"  .^^  This  is  precisely 
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the  power  which  the  poet  In  Alastor  lacks.   Unlike  Laon, 
whose  thoughts  were  "Invested  with  the  light/  Of  language" 
to  which  "all  bosoms  mude   reply/  On  which  Its  lustre  stream- 
ed" (II,  141-143),  the  poet  In  Alastor  lived,  sang  and  died 
in  solitude. 

And  the  reason  Is  not  simply  to  be  p"t  down  to  Mary 
Godwin,  In  spite  of  whet  Shelley  says ebout  her  In  the  dedi- 
cation stanzas  to  Tne   Revolt  of  Islam»   Between  Alastor 
and  The  Hevolt  of  Islam.  Shelley  dedicated  himself  to  poet- 
ry*  That  dedl-ratlon.  If  the  Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty 
can  -  as  It  aho'jld  -  be  taken  seriously,  was  the  result  of 
his  discovery  not  of  Mary  Godwin's  beauty  so  much  as  his 
awakening  to  Intellectual  Beauty.   It  is  the  shadov/  of  that 
universal  form  of  Feauty  that  fell  upon  him.   And  when  he 
came  to  speak  of  his  relationship  to  Mery  in  the  dedication 
stanzas  to  The  Revolt  of  Islam,  he  says  that  they  are  to- 
gether "like  lamps  into  the  world's  tempestuous  nlcht"(123)» 
This  is  the  image  with  which  he  addresses  Rmllla  Vlvlanl: 
"Veiled  Glory  of  this  lampless  Universe"  (22)1 

On  the  basis  of  this  contrast  between  the  two  poems 
It  Is  Dosslble  to  defne  more  adequately  what  is  Involved 
in  the  osyche-eplpsyche  them.e.   It  Is  the  "metaphysical 
anatomy"  of  the  sexual  relationship.   The  desire  for  union 
between  the  male  and  female  la  "a  kind  or  type"  of  the 
larger  cosmic  harmony.  That  which  animates  and  sustains 
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the  universal  order  Is  that  which  unites  the  Tnale  and  fe- 
male. The  poet,  through  the  fusing  oower  of  his  Imagination, 
unites  the  two,    Fis  ovm  internal  nature,  viewed  as  an 
ideal  prototype,  is  a  miniature  of  the  cosnic  order.   This 
image,  the  "being  within  our  being""^'^,acts  as  a  model  in 
terms  of  which  hs  creates  cut  of  the  multitude  of  impressions 
to  which  he  is  peculiarly  sensitive  its  own  counterpart. 
This  counterpart  is  the  epipsyche.   Like  the  prototype 
acting  as  the  model  for  its  crration,  it  is  an  archetypal 
image  that  unites  within  itself  the  sensitive,  intellectual 
and  imaginative  aspects  of  man»   In  terms  of  the  senses, 
it  is  a  senstious  image;   in  terms  of  the  senses  and  the 
intellect,  it  is  a  conceptual  image  (personif icetlon)  of 
the  order  of  the  universe;   in  terms  of  the  senses,  the  in- 
tellect and  the  imagination,  it  is  a  vision  (symbol)  of  the 
universe  transfigured  by  love. 

On  the  basis  of  t  i  s  hierarchy  of  >nan's  "inner  facul- 
ties" Shelley,  in  A  Defense  of  Poetry,  evaluates  poetry, 
and  examines  tae  waxini'-  and  waning  of  the  creative  process 
in  the  history  of  the  western  world,   Uslni;  as  a  standard 
of  perfection  the  writings  of  Homer  and  Sophocles,  he  says: 

Their  superiority  over  these  succeeding  writers  consists 
in  the  preserce  of  f '■'Se  thoughts  w'r  ich  belong  to  the  inner 
faculties  of  our  natures,  not  In  the  absence  of  those  which 
are  connected  with  the  external:   their  IncomparaMe  per- 
fection consists  ^n  a  iiarmony  of  the  union  of  all,  ^^ 

Ttieir  works,  in  other  words,  are  a  complete  revelation  of 

the  divinity  in  man,  because  t?iey  have  harmonized  into  an 
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Ideal  unity  all  the  faculties  of  man's  nature.   The  "suc- 
ceed5ng  writers"  to  which  he  refers  are  the  erotic  or 
bucolic  poets.   Their  imperfection,  he  says,  consists  not 
In  r?hat  th^y  have,  but  in  what  they  have  not.   What  they 
have  is  a   sensibility  tr  pleasure,  passion  and  natural 
scenery  .^'^       IVhat  they  have  not  Is  the  imaginative  power 
to  transfigure,  as  It  were,  this  sensitivity  into  a  vision 
of  the  divinity  in  man.   Their  poetry,  therefore,  should 
be  considered  "simply  as  fragments  and  isolated  rortions*''' 
within  the  larger  imaginative  vision  of  such  poets  as  Homer 
and  Sophocles.   The  lowest  form  of  poetr;'  is  that  in  which 
all  sensibility  to  pleasure  is  destroyed.  The  closest  ap- 
proximation to  this  ultimate  corruption  belongs  to  the 
decadence  of  Syracuse  and  Alexandria,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  period  following  the  Restoration,  on  the  other.   Of 
these  periods  of  decadence,  Shelley  says: 

Obscenity,  which  is  ever  blasphemy  ar^ainst  the  divine  beau- 
ty in  life,  becomes,  from  the  very  veil  which  it  assumes, 
.Tiore  active  if  less  disgusting:   it  is  a  monster  for  which 
the  corruption  of  socloty  for  ever  brxn.o,s  forth  new  food, 
which  it  devours  in  secret*'^'' 

Shelley's  analysis  of  tlie  three  levels  of  >oetry  as 

revealed  in  their  declining  order  within  a  given  cycle  of 

civilization  provides  a  key  to  the  understanding  of  Shelley's 

own  account  of  his  "Idealized  Mstory"'^^  in  the  central 

section  of  the  Epipsyc'iidion.   iVhat  Shelley  here  describes 

la  the  .gradual  awakening  of  his  inner  faculties  until  the 
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prototype  thnt  extsta  In  his  nln-^  Is  f-lly  realized  In  tlie 
crest  ■'^n  of  '  ts  Image  •   The  process  w?  tch  he  presents  In 

some  detail  In  the  Eplpsych^dlon,  he  describes  very  sue- 

c 
ctntly  In  A  Dlccourse  on  the  Wanners  of  the  Ancients, 

This  o!  joct,  or  'ts  arch^typef  fore\er  exists  In  the  rrlnd, 
w'lch  selects  s'^on;-  those  who  resemhlo  It,  thot  »' 5ch  most 
resembles  it;   end  Instinctively  fills  up  the  interstices 
of  the  imperfect  inaje,  in  the  same  nanner  os  the  Imagina- 
tion moulds  arid  conpletes  the  shapes  in  clourta,  or  in  the 
fire.  Into  the  reaet^blanoea  of  whatever  formj  ©nimel, 
building,  &c«,  he,  pens  to  be  ^resent  to  It.-^*^ 

This  process  of  f  llin-;  up  '*the  Interstices  of  the  Imperfect 
image"  until  it  asuumea  the  shape  of  its  ere  etype  v/hlch 
"forever  exists  in  the  r>!lnd"  is  the  awaiceniri^  of  his  inner 
faculties  until  the  imaginative  harmony  Is  realized. 

In  tMs  Ideal  history  Shelley  uses  the  sun,  moon 
and  cornet  as  symbols  of  man's  faculties.   T},e  sun,  the  u3- 
tlmate  source  of  llluninstion  on  earth.  Is  the  Itnaginotion. 
What  the  sun  la  to  the  external  world,  the  Ima  ■Inatlon  is 
to  tlie  internal  woi-ld.   The  moon,  which  borrows  its  light 
'from  the  sun,  is  the  Intellectual  faculty,  reason*   In 
his  discussion  of  Imagination  and  reason  In  A  "efense  of 
Foetry,  Shelley  -akes  It  cleer  thpt  reason  Is  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  ima^inati  n:   "Feason  Is  to  imagination  aa  the 
Instrument  to  the  a  ent,  as  the  tody  to  the  spirit,  as  che 
shadow  to  the  substs  ce,"'^   The  comet  Is  the  appetitive 
nature,  the  principle  of  evil  In  Ti.e  i  evolt  of  Islam,  that 
takes  over  when  both  Imsejinotlon  and  reason  ere  temporarily 
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eclipsed.   These  three  symbols  Identify,  niore  or  less,  the 
three  types  of  poetry  which  Shelley  describes  in  A_Def>nse 
of  Poetry.    In  a  letter  composed  relative  to  Pescock's 
Four  A  .ea  of  roetry.  to  which  Shelley's  Defense  is  an  an- 
swer, he  says  of  Feecock's  :>olnt  of  view; 

He  would  ext'ngulsh  Imagination  which  is  the  Sun  of  life, 
and  grope  his  wa;?  by  the  cold  and  uncertain  and  borrowed 
light  of  that  moon  which  he  calls  leescn,  stumbling  over 
the  Interlunar  c>iPS!»!s  of  tlr.e  where  she  deserts  us,  and 
[likel  an  owl,  r'^  ther  than  an  eagle,  stare  with  dazzled 
eyes  on  the  watery  orb  wrlch  is  the  Quten  of  his  pale 
Heaven*'^''' 

Bearing  in  mind  the  nature  of  Shelley's  symbols,  it 
la  now  oosslble  to  examine  Shelley's  account  of  his  own 
Inner  growth  as  a  poet  in  the  Epipsychldion  and.  compare 
that  account  to  its  parallel  in  Master. 

The  middle  section  of  the  Epipsychldion  begins  with 
an  account  of  that  ''being  whom  my  spirit  oft/  Mot  on  its 
vlsloned  wanderings"  (191-1921  •   T)ils  vision,  as  he  presents 
It,  Is  felt  rather  then  imaged;   '*ln  the  clear  ■  olden  prime 
of  my  youth's  dawn"  (195)  it  had,  as  yet,  assumed  no  vis- 
ual shape.   Its  presence,  however,  is  felt  on  "enchanted 
mountains" (194),  in  "the  caves/  Of  divine  sleep" (194-195), 
in  "the  whispering  woods"  (201),  in  "the  singing  of  sum- 
mer-birds" (208),  In  "the  words/  Of  antique  verse  and 
high  romance"  (209-210),  and  "in  that  best  phllotiophy"  (213), 
Her  spirit  was  "the  harmony  of  truth"  (216)  that  fused  all 
his  experience  into  a  single  vision  which  had  yet  to  as- 
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sume  the  form  of  Its  own  divinity, 

Shelley  then  goes  on  to  describe  his  efforts  to  em- 
body this  "harmony  of  truth"  In  ar  adequate  symbol.   His 
first  effort,  springing  as  It  did  "from  the  caverns  of  my 
dreamy  youth"  (£17j^was  a  failure,   Shelley's  description 
of  the  failure  aiust  be  qr.oted  at  length  for  it  provides  a 
valued  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  youth's  failure  In 
Alas tor ; 

Tlien,  from  the  caverns  of  Tiy  dreamy  youth 
I  sprang,  as  ono  sandslled  with  plumes  of  fire. 
And  towards  the  loadstar  of  my  one  desire, 
I  flitted,  like  a  dizzy  r.oth,' whose  fll^iliit 
Is  as  a  dead  leaf's  in  the  owlet  light, 
Vihen  it  would  seek  in  Hespor's  setting  sphere 
A  radiant  death,  a  fiery  sepulchre. 
As  If  It  were  a  lam.p  of  earthly  flame.  - 
But  She,  whom  prayers  or  tears  then  could  not  tame. 
Past,  like  a  God  throned  on  a  winged  nlanet. 
Whose  burning  plumes  to  tenfold  swiftness  fan  It, 
Into  the  dreary  oor.e  cf  nnr  life's  shade; 
And  as  a  man  with  mlfhty  loss  dismayed, 
I  would  have  followed,  t^ourh  the  grave  between 
Yawned  like  a  gulf  whose  spectres  are  unsoen: 
Vihen  a  voice  said:  -  "0  Thou  of  hearts  the  wealrest. 
The  ohantom.  ?s  beside  thee  whom  thou  seekest," 
Then  I  -  "Where?"  -  the  world's  echo  answered  "where I" 
And  in  that  silence,  and  in  my  despair, 
I  questioned  evary  tonnieleas  wln^!  that  flew 
Over  my  tower  of  mourning,  if  it  knew 
Whither  'twas  fled,  this  soul  out  of  my  soul; 
And  murmured  names  and  spells  which  have  controul 
Over  the  sl^^^htless  tyrants  of  our  fate; 
BT\t  neither  prayer  nor  verse  could  dissipate 
'•"•'he  night  v/h' ch  closed  on  her;   ncruncreate 
That  wo-rB  v/lthln  this  Chaos,  mine  and  'ne. 
Of  which  she  was  the  veiled  Divinity, 
The  world  I  say  of  thovi^ts  that  v/orshipped  her: 
And  therefore  I  wont  forth,  with  hope  and  fear 
And  every  o,  en  tie  pa'3Slon  sick  to  death, 
Feoding  my  course  with  exoectatl'-'n's  breath. 
Into  the  wintry  forest  of  our  life; 
•  And  struggling  through  Its  error  with  vain  strife. 
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And  stumbling  in  my  weakness  and  my  haste. 

And  half  bewildered  by  new  forms,  I  past 

Seeking  among  those  untaui^ht  foresters 

If  I  could  find  one  form  reseml  lin,;  hers. 

In  which  she  might  have  masVed  herself  from  me* 

Th,ere,  -  One,  v/hose  voice  was  venomed  melody 

Sate  by  a  well,  under  blue  night-shade  lowers; 

The  breath  of  her  false  mouth  was  like  faint  flowers. 

Her  touch  was  as  electric  poison,  -  flame 

Out  of  her  looks  into  my  vitals  came. 

And  from  her  livin'^  cheeks  and  bosom  flew 

A  killing,  air,  w)iich  pierced  like  honey-dew 

Into  the   core  of  -ny  green  heart,  and  lay 

Upon  its  leaves;   until,  as  hair  grown  gray 

O'er  a  young  brow,  they  lid  its  unVlovm  prime 

With  ruins  of  unseasonaLle  time, 

(217-266.) 

What  Shelley  presents  here  embraces,  in  miniature, 
the  v;hole  of  Alas  tor,   "The  Poet",  Shelloy  says  in  his 
Preface  to  Alastor,  "is  represented  as  uniting  the^e  requi- 
sitions, and  attaching  them  to  a  single  image.   Ho  sueks 
in  vain  for  a  prototype  of  his  conception,   Plasted  by 
disappointment,  he  descends  to  an  untimely  grave t"-*" 

Vie7/ed  within  the  larger  s^rmbolic  pattern  of  the 

Epipsychidion,  the  picture  of  the  poet  searching  in  the 

midst  of  chaos  for  his  eplpsyche,  his  "overy  gentle  passion 

sick  to  death",  is  simply  the  upsurge  of  the  appetitive 

soul  in  youth  before  it  is  brouglit  under  the  discipline  of 

the  reason  and  imagination.   It  is  his  own  youthful  passion 

under  the  dominion  of  the  fierce  Comet 

Who  drew  the  heart  of  this  freil  Universe 
Toward  thine  ov/n;   till,  wreckt  in  that  Ronvulaion, 
Alternating  attraction  and  repulsion. 
Thine  went  astray,  and  that  was  rent  ^n  twain, 

(:^69-372,) 
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From  his  first  failure,  Shelley  pea   on  in  the  Epi- 

psychidion,  he  was  delivered  by  a  second  vision: 

When,  like  a  noon-day  dawn,  there  shOne  again 

Deliverance,   One  stood  on  my  path  wl  o  seemed 

As  like  the  jlorious  shape  which  I  had  dreamed^ 

As  Is  the  fvioon,  whose  changes  ever  run 

Into  themselves,  to  the  eternal  Sun; 

^.e  cold  chaste  uoon,  the  Queen  of  Heaven's  bright 

isles, 
Vrho   makes  all  beautiful  on  which  she  smiles. 
That  wandering  shrine  of  soft  yet  icy  flame 
Which  ever  is  transformed,  yet  still  the  seme. 
And  warms  riot  but  lllmlnes.   Young  and  fair 
As  the  descended  Spirit  of  that  sphere. 
She  hid  >re,  as  the  Moon  may  tilde  the  nit^jit 
From  its  own  darkness,  until  all  was  bright 
fetween  the  Leaven  and  tarth  of  my  calm  mind. 
And,  as  a  cloud  charioted  '<  y  the  wind. 
She  led  me  to  a  cave  ^n  that  wild  place. 
And  sate  beside  me,  with  her  downward  face 
Illumining  my  slambers,  like  the  I- con 
Waxing  and  v/anin^^  o'er  Endymlon, 

(276-294.) 

Interpreted  in  the  light  of  his  symbolism,  Shelley  here  des- 
cribes the  rescuing  of  his  soul  from  the  false  Imsginings 
of  his  appetitive  sonl  by  F.eason,   Reason,  however.  Is 
cold  and  chaste;   it  "warms  not  bub  illumines,'*   Of  this 
middle  state  -  a  state  which  Shelley  no  doubt  experienced 
not  only  in  the  actual  composition  of  a  poem,  but  also  in 
that  early  period  in  which  he  v/as  uncertain  whether  to  con- 
tinue as  a  "votary  of  Reason"  or  become  a  poet  -  Shelley 
writes  In  a  letter  to  Oilier  (January  20,  1821):   "I  could 
be  content  either  with  the  Hell  or  the  Paradise  of  poetry; 
but  the  torments  of  its  purgatory  vex  me,  without  exciting 
my  power  sufficiently  to  put  an  end  to  the  vexation •"■^^ 
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Since  the  waxing  moon  must  Inevlta'ly  wane,  the 
power  of  reason  S'^on  t,oes  temporarily  dark  end  the  soul 
is  hurled  back  Into  that  Hell  -  the  victim  of  its  appeti- 
tive nature  -  from  which  Reason  had  rescued  it. 

What  storms  then  shook  the  ocean  of  my  sleep. 
Plotting  that  Moon,  whose  -^ale  and  waning  lips 
Then  shrank  as  in  the  sickness  of  eclipse; - 
And  how  rny  soul  was  as  a  lampless  sea. 
And  who  was  then  its  Tempest;   and  when  She, 
The  Planet  of  that  hour  was  quenched,  what  frost 
Crept  o'er  those  waters,  till  from  coast  to  coast 
The  rnovin.:  billows  of  my  being  fell 
Into  a  death  of  ice,  immoveable, 

(308-316,) 

It  Is  in  this  condition  that  the  poet  in  Alastor  sinks,  like 

the  moon,  to  "an  tmtimely  rrave."   The  similarity  between 

Shelley's  account  of  the  poet's  death  in  Alastor  to  the 

above  passage  is  worth  noting: 

•  .  •  his  last  sight 
Was  the  ^jreat  moon,  w'lch  o'er  the  western  line 
Of  the  wide  world  her  mighty  horn  suspended. 
With  whose  dun  beams  inwoven  dsrlcness  seemed 
To  mingle.   Now  upon  the  jagri:ed  hills 
It  rests,  and  still  ps  the  divided  frpme 
Of  the  vast  metpor  sunk,  the  Poet's  Mood, 
That  ever  beet       in  mystic  sympathy 
With  nature's  ebb  and  flow,  ^rew  feeller  still: 
And  when  two  lessening  points  of  ll^-^ht  alone 
Gleamed  through  the  darkness,  the  alternate  gasp 
Of  his  faint  respiration  scarce  did  stir 
The  stagnant  night:  -  till  the  minutest  ray 
Was  quenched,  the  pulse  yet  lingered  in  his  heart. 
It  paused  -  it  fluttered,   But  when  heaven  remained 
Utterly  tlack,  the  murky  shades  involved 
An  ima.ii;e,  silent,  cold,  and  motionless. 
As  their  own  v  Iceless  earth  and  vacant  air. 
Even  as  a  vapour  fed  with  (golden  beams 
That  ministered  on  sunllt-ht,  ere  the  west 
Eclipses  it,  was  now  that  wondrous  frame. 

(64&-665.) 

These  last  two  lines,  in  which  the  poet  is  described 
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as  a  vapour  shot  through  by  beams  of  sunlight,  sup;;;,e8ts 

that  he  died  with  his  imagination  (the  sun)  still  veiled* 

The  poet's  creative  powers  failed  to  Ignite,   The  poet  In 

the  opening  passages  of  Alastor  invokes  Necessity,  "Mother 

of  this  unfathomable  world" (18),   He  speaks,  in  lines 

that  parallel  the  account  of  the  poet's  youthful  quest  in 

the  Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beeuty,  of  his  efforts  to  unveil 

"thine  ln!!JOst  sanctuary"  (38),   Those  efforts  have,  in  the 

past,  granted  him  only  faint  intimations.   Now,  once  again 

and  in  verse,  he  waits  upon  its  breath. 

In  lone  pnd  silent  hi^urs. 
When  night  makes  a  weird  sound  of  Its  own  stillness. 
Like  an  Inspired  and  desperate  alchyrnist 
Staking  his  very  life  on  some  dark  hope. 
Have  I  nixed  av/fnl  talk  and  asking  looks 
With  my  most  Innocent  love,  until  stran/2;e  tears 
Uniting  with  those  breathless  kisses,  made 
Such  t^a,p;lc  as  conoels  the  charmed  night 
To  render  up  thy  charie :  •  •  •  and,  though  ne'er  yet 
Thou  ha-t  unveil 'd  thy  Inmost  sanctuary; 
Enough  fi*om  Incommunicable  dream. 
And  twilight  phantasms,  and  deep  noonday  thou^t. 
Has  shone  within  me,  that  serenely  now 
And  movr-less,  as  a  long-forgotten  lyre 
Suspendad  in  the  solitary  dome 
Of  some  mysterious  and  deserted  fane, 
I  v;ait  f^r  breath.  Greet  Parent,  that  my  strain 
%y  modulate  with  m.urraurs  of  the  air. 
And  motions  of  the  forests  and  the  sea. 
And  voice  of  living  bein;;^s,  and  woven  hymns 
Of  night  and  day,  and  the  deep  heart  of  man* 

(29-49.) 

The  world  of  the  imagination,  '-owever,  he  does  not  find, 

and  in  his  failure  he  conceives  of  it  as  an  illusion  that 

has  pursued  him  to  >'is  death.   The  world  of  the  "inspired 

and  desperate  alchyrnist"  of  which  he  speaks  is  the  creative 
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imagination,  the  "secret  alchemy"  which  "turns  to  potable 
gold  the  Dolsonous  waters  which  move  from  death  through 
llfe"»^^   Tils  vision  of  the  nature  of  poetry,  the  expres- 
sion of  his  own  inner  discovery  which  shaped  his  apocalyptic 
vision,  stands  out  in  marked  contrast  to  the  poet's  failure 
in  Alastor « 

0,  for  i.'edea's  wondrous  alchemy, 
Viihich  wheresoe  'er  it  fell  made  the  earth  gleam 
With  brit^t  flowers,  and  the  wintry  boughs  exhale 
Prom  verbal  blossoms  fresh  fragrance  I  0,  that  God, 
irofus©  of  poisons,  would  concede  the  chalice 
Wliich  but  one  living  nan  has  drained,  who  now. 
Vessel  of  deathless  wrath,  a  slave  that  foels 
No  proud  exemption  in  the  blighting  curse 
He  bears,  over  the  world  wanders  for  ever. 
Lone  In  Incarnate  death I   0,  that  the  dream 
Of  dark  magician  In  his  visioned  cave. 
Raking  the  cindisrs  of  a  crucible 
For  life  and  oower,  even  v;hgn  his  feeble  hand 
Shakes  in  its  last  decay,  were  the  true  law 
Of  t  is  so  lovely  world  I 

(672-686.) 

The  third  vision  ^jranted  to  the  poat  in  the  Epipsy- 

cbidion  "redeems  from  decay  the  visitations  of  the  divinity 

in  Man."^^   It  redeems,  that  is,  the  arrested  vision  of 

Alastor,   Ihs  poet  has  found 

,  ,  ,  Medea '^  wondrous  alchemy 
Which  wheresoe 'er  it  fell  made  the  earth  i^leam 
With  bright  flowers,  and  the  wintr;;  bou^s  exhale 
From  verbal  blossoms  fresh  fragrance  I 

Here  is  the  poet's  description  of  the  es^erience: 

At  length.  Into  the  obscure  forest  came 

Trie  Vision  I  hpd  Sou.^t  tlirough  grief  and  shame. 

Athwart  that  wintry  wilderness  of  thorns 

Flashed  from  her  rriotion  splendour-  IMke  the  '<iom's. 

And  from  her  presence  life  was  radiated 

Through  the  grey  errth  and  branches  bare  and  dead; 
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So  thpt  her  way  was  paved,  and  roofed  above 

With  flov/era  as  soft  as  thoughts  of  budding  love; 

And  music  from  her  respiration  spread 

Like  light,  -  all  other  sounds  were  penetrated 

By  the  snail,  still,  sweet  spirit  of  that  sound. 

So  that  the  sevan;e  winds  hunr,  mute  around; 

And  odours  warm  and  fresh  fell  from  her  hair 

Plssolvlng  the  dull  cold  In  the  frore  alrji 

Soft  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Sun, 

When  light  Is  chan<sed  to  love,  this  a,lorlous  One 

Floated  into  the  cavern  where  I  lay. 

And  called  my  Spirit, 

(^21-'^38.) 

Once  ^he  imag'' nation  assumes  its  proper  place  In  the 
hierarchy  of  man's  faculties,  the  universe  perceived  by 
those  faculties  5.s  the  outward  vision  of  the  divinity  with- 
in man.   In  a  rather  extraordinary  jaasage  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  thd  second  section  of  the  noem,  therefore,  the  in- 
ner and  the  outer  world  become  one  through  the  use  of  the 
sun,  moon  and  comet  symbolism,   The"Twln  Spheres  of  light 
who  rule  this  passive  earth"  ("•^45)  are,  when  viewed  through 
the  eye  of  the  Imar^lnatlon,  the  sun  and  moon  that  rule 
"this  world  of  love,  this  me"  ("^46),    In  the  lines  that 
immediately  follow  "t^ls  passive  earth"  and  "this  me"  be- 
come one,  so  that  the  flowering  of  the  earth  and  the 
imagination  &re   metaphorically  equated: 

Twin  Spheres  of  light  who  rule  this  passive  Earth, 
This  world  of  love,  this  mej   and  Into  birth 
Awaken  all  Its  fruits  and  fl^v.ei'C,  und  dart 
Magnetic  mi^t  into  its  central  heart, 

(345-'54Q,) 

And  the  senses  which,  when  released  from  the  shaping  power 

of  the  ima.^lnation  and  the  control  of  reason,  create  both 

an  inner  and  an  outer  chaos,  fall  into  their  orop«r  place 
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in  the  Inner  scheme  of  t  In^s , 

Thou  t.-«o,  0  Comet  beautiful  and  fierce. 

Oh,  float  into  o  t  azure  heaven  a  alnl 
Be  there  love's  folr)lnt:,-star  at  thy  return. 
The  livini^  Sun  will  feed  thee  from  Its  urn 
Of  golden  fire;   the  Moon  will  veil  her  horn 
In  thy  last  smiles, 

(368-378.) 

The  awakeninf;  of  Shelley's  imaginative  power,  with  its 
attendant  harmonious  structurlna:  of  his  faculties  that  re- 
moves "the  veil  of  familiarity**  and  reveals  the  entire  uni- 
verse in  an  apocalyptic  light,  provides  the  basis  for  a  more 
complete  understandin,-;  of  the  love  duet  between  the  earth 
and  the  moon  in  the  last  act  of  Prometheus  Unbound,   It  may 
now  be  re-exanined  in  the  li»^t  of  the  Epipsychidlon,   The 
recreated  earth  is  "this  world  of  love"  ruled  by  the  "Twin 
Spheres  of  light",  reason  and  imagination.   During  the  reign 
of  Jupiter,  the  ima  ;;inatlon  was  "veiled"  and  reason  and  the 
passions,  like  the  dark  ni^ht  of  Alastor  and  Epipsychidlon, 
preyed  upon  each  other  reducing;  the  inner  and  outer  world  to 
chaos.   With  the  unveiling  of  the  imagination  (the  unbind- 
ing of  Prometheus),  however,  reason  and  the  passions  fell 
into  place  under  the  controlling  spirit  of  the  imagina- 
tion.  Thus,  the  earth  transfifrured  by  love  or  imagina- 
tive vision  (the  sun)  mpde  its  peace  with  the  moon  (reas- 
on) so  that  the  moon,  like  "an  insatiate  bride"  revolves 
around  it  in  perpetual  ecstasy.   The  cosmic  harmony  which 
he  describes  is  a  symbol  of  the  Inner  harmony  of  re-born 
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humanity, 


Thou  art  speeding  round  the  ann, 
Erlt^^htest  wo:i-ld  of  many  a  one; 
Green  and  azure  sphere  which  s:  inest 
With  a  li,o;lit  wh'ch  is  dlvlnest 
Among  all  the  lamps  of  Heaven 
To  whom  life  and  light  is  given; 
I,  thy  crystal  paramour. 
Born  besloe  thee  Vy  a  power 
LlVce  the  polar  Paradise, 
Bfegnet-like  of  lover's  eyes; 
I,  a  Tiost  ©na?riourod  rrislden, 
VKhose  weak  brain  is  overladen 
With  the  pleasure  of  her  love, 
MarJUc-llke  frrund  thee  nove 
Gazing,  an  insatiate  bride. 
On  thy  form  from  every  side, 

(457-472.) 

In  reply  to  the  moon's  pong  of  joy,  the  earth  pays  tribute 

to  its  regulatinji  power: 

Oh,  gentle  T-iOon,  the  voice  of  tby  delight 
Falls  on  me  like  thy  clear  and  tender  light 
Soothing  the  seaman,  borne  the  surdmer  ni^^ht 

Through  isles  for  ever  calm; 
Oh,  gentle  Moon,  thy  crystal  accents  pierce 
The  caverns  of  my  pride's  deep  universe. 
Charming  the  tiger  joy,  w'ose  tran.r)lin,;:;s  fierce 

Made  wounds  which  need  thy  balm, 

(495-502.) 

The   restorative  and  rejulnting  oower  of  reason  Shel- 
ley recognized  as  necessary  to  man,  so  long,  of  course, 
as  it  does  rtot  usurp  imagination's  throne  "curtained  with- 
in the  invisible  nature  of  rapi) »"  "Lut  lii  the  Intervals 
of  inspiration,"  he  says  in  -'lis  Defense  of  Poetry. "and  they 
may  be  fi'equent  v/ith-^ut  being  dura  le,  a  Poet  becomes  a  man  , 
and  is  abandoned  to  the  sadden  reflux  of  the  influences 
under  which  others  habitually  llve."^'   And  it  is  precisely 
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at  this  point  tliat  reason  performs  Its  regulating  function. 
As  the  moon  reflects  the  light  of  the  sun,  so  reason,  when 
inspiration  declines,  ce^  reflect  the  ll,3ht  of  imagination, 
and  guide  the  poet  when  he  Is  "abandoned  to  the  sudden 
Influx  of  the  influences  under  W'-iich  others  habitually 
live."  The  poet  during  such  intervals,  he  says,  will  avoid 
pain  and  pursue  pleasure,  will,  that  is,  continue  to  reflect 
by  mears  r<f  ^ig   vessor.,    ♦■hat  inner  harmony  W!i5  ch  is  achieved 
In  the  sict  of  creation.   It  ^  s  in  this  sense  that  the  earth 
expresses^  in  the  above  passage  its  gratitude  to  the  moon. 

By  drawing  into  closer  focus  the  psyche-epipsyche 
theme  in  Proretheus  'Tnbo'ind,  therefore,  Shelley  has  further 
clarified  the  erotic  nature  of  h5  s  )?pocalyntic  \'lslon  • 
In  this  sonse  the  EnlDs-rrchid^on  completes  the  circle  around 
his  own  "proper  Paradise,  which  pain,  and  sorrow,  and  evil 
dare  not  overleap ?^^   The  wheel  has  come  full  circle  and 
the  poet,  like  l^leto's  virtuous  man  who  had  completed  the 
cycle  of  incarnation,  was  ready  to  leave  the  world  of  images 
and  return  to  the  One,  the  proper  home  of  his  prototype » 


Chapter  9 


ADOMAIS 


The  inytho logical  framework  of  AdoMala  derives,  su- 
perficially at  least,  from  Eion's  Lament  for  Adonis, 
Upon  this  mythological  framework  Shelley  superimposed  a 
very  different  pattern  from  that  revealed  in  Eion's  poem. 
Indeed,  when  -Shelley's  Adcnais  is  compared  with  Pion's  poem 
it  becomes  evident  that  Shelley  has  transfigured  it  and 
turned  the  lament  by  Aphrodite  over  the  corpse  of  Adonis 
into  a  glorious  hymn  celebrating  the  re-birth  of  Adonais, 
Where  Bion  laments  the  separation  of  Aphrodite  and  Adoris 
through  the  descent  of  Adonis  into  Hades,  Shelley  celebrates 
the  re<F.union  of  Adonais  and  Urania,   To  account  for  the 
profound  difference  in  the  two  poems,  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
amine in  some  detail  the  way  in  which  Shelley  has  imposed 
upon  the  Adonis  myth  the  idealism  of  his  mature  vision  as 
revealed  in  Prometheus  Unbound  and  the  Epipsychidjon*  In 
doing  this,  however,  Shelley  has  achieved  something  more 
than  simply  a  recreation  of  the  vision  of  these  two  poems. 
And  it  is  precisely  that  something  more  that  led  Shelley  to 
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consider  Adonais  the  "least  imperfect*  of  all  1I3  poems* 

Shelley's  view  of  1  ion'«^  Lament  for  Adonis  can  be 
Inferred  from  hie  view  of  the  bucolic  poets  expressed  in 
his  Defense  of  ?oetrv«   By  and  larpie,  ho  s»ys,  their  poetry 
was  "connected  v/lth  the  corruption  of  their  age.''^   At  the 
sanie  time,  they  hed  not  broken  with  the  "sacred  links  of 
that  chain  '  held  together  by  the  maOTietic  force  of  the 
greatest  Greek  poets.   While  they  lacked  the  Imaginative 
power  of  these  gr-^at  minds,  their  "sensibility  to  pleasure, 
passion,  ind  natural  scenery"  4  ^ad  not  been  extinguished. 
In  reading  tion's  Lament,  therefore,  Shelley  must  have  been 
struck  by  its  passion  and  natural  beauty  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  must  have  been  somevhat  repelled  by  its  lack  of 
imaginative  force, which  would  have,  in  the  hands  of  a  great- 
er poet   transmuted  this  pesaion  aid  t.  i**  b-auty  into  a 
vision  of  the  ideal.   "Those  who  are  more  finely  organized, 
or  >om  in  a  happier  age,"  he  [oes  on,  "may  recognize  them 
as  episodes  to  that  great  poem,  which  all  ;)Oets,  like  the 
co-operatlntv  t^ou^jhts  of  one  3reat  m.Jnd,  have  built  up 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world." 

At  the  end  of  his  Defense,  Shelley  makes  it  quite 
clear  that  he  Is  one  of  those  "born  in  a  happier  age".   And 
his  account  of  his  ovm  inner  development  in  the  Eplpsychid- 
lon  makes  it  equally  clear  that  he  "as  one  of  "those  who 
are  more  finely  organized".   What  therefore  he  attempts  In 
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Adonals  is  to  enlarge  the  vision  of  Eion  so  that  what  emer- 
ges is  nrt  simply  a  fr-Tt^raent  or  an  isolated  portion,  but 
the  total  vision  of  that  "great  poem,  w  Ich  all  poets,  like 
t:.e  co-operating  thoujihts  of  one  great  mind,  have  built  up 
s  nee  the  beginning  of  the  world ,••   That  Shelley  felt  him- 
self eqial  to  the  task  !s  evident  not  alone  from  the 
inner  discoveries  he  had  made  during  the  course  of  his  own 
poetic  development  but  also  from  Is  comprehension  of  the 
nature  of  that  one  )oem  the  examination  of  wnich  is  the 
underlyir.g  theme  of  A  lefense  of  Po  try. 

The  myth  of  Adonis,  as  presented  in  Greek  literature 
(which  vras,  of  course,  Shelley's  source),  concerns  itself 
with  the  rr.'ost  characteristic  of  mythical  themes,  that  of 
the  dying  and  rising  :^od,^   In  the  Greek  version  of  the 
myth,  Adonis  is  a  comely  youth  beloved  by  Aphrodite.   In 
his  Infancy,  Aphrodite  hid  him  in  a  chest  which  she  entrust- 
ed to  Proserpine,  the  Queen  of  Hades.  When  Proserpine  opened 
the  chest  and  f.azed  upon  the  beauty  of  the  infant,  she  was  so 
enamoured  of  what  she  saw  that  she  refused  to  return  hira  to 
Aphrodite.   The  dispute  between  the  two  goddesses  as  to 
who  sho'  Id  possess  the  child  was  finally  decided  by  Zeus, 
who  decreed  that  he  should  abide  with  Proserpine  for  one 
part  of  the  yoai'  and  with  Aphrodite  for  the  otlter  part. 

The  joint  possession  of  Adonis  by  Proserpine  and 
Aphrodite  is  dramatized  In  the  ^yth  in  the  slaying  of  Adonis 
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by  Ares,  his  jealous  rival,  in  the  form  of  a  wild  toar. 
From  the  blood  of  Adonis,  mixed  with  the  tears  of  Aphro- 
dite, emerged  the  rich  profusion  of  vegetable  life  so  that 
his  death  carried  within  it  the  seed  of  new  life.   Ilia 
death  and  return  to  Proserpine  contained  the  promise  of 
his  resurrection  and  re-union  with  Aphrodite, 

In  Elon's  Lament  for  Adonis  all  the  elements  of  the 
myth  are  present.   At  the  death  of  Adonis,  Aphrodite  laments 
thqt  he  must  return  to  Persephone  (or  Proserpine):  "Take 
thou  my  husband,  Perseohone,  for  thou  art  mightier  far  than 
I,  and  all  that  Is  fair  comes  down  to  theej   while  I  am 
hapless  utterly,  a  prey  to  sorrow  unassuaged,  end  weep  for 
my  Adonis  who  Is  dead,  and  I  fear  thee" (52-56) ,   From 
her  tears  mixea  with  Adonis  fe  Mood  flowers  come  fortii:  "As 
fast  from  the  Pephien  flow  tears  as  from  Adonis  blood,  and 
both  on  the  ground  are  tiirned  to  flowers j   of  the  blood  are 
roses  lorn,  and  of  the  tears  anemones'*  (6.'^-65),   And  the 
cyclic  recurrence  of  death  and  resurrection  is  implied  in 
the  last  lines:   "Cease  thy  laments  today,  Cythereaj   stay 
thy  dirges.  Again  must  thou  lament,  a;^a'n  must  thou  weep 
another  year"  (97-98). 

Blon,  it  can  be  seen,  is  writing  about  the  death  of 
Adonis,   The  death  ol  Adonis,  however,  cannot  be  viewed 
apart  from  his  resurrection, for  tre  latter  Is  implicit  In 
the  former.   In  this  obvious  sense,  the  poem  Is  but  a  frag- 
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ment  or  episode  of  the  total  myth.   The  vision  of  the 
poem  is,  therefore,  an  arrested  one  and  stands  in  relation 
to  Shelley's  treatment  of  the  myth  as  A las tor  stands  in 
relation  to  the  Epipsychidion. 

The  parallel  is  north  comment,   Shelley's  poetry, 
viewed  as  a  whole,  presents  a  single  unfolding  vision  of 
which  the  earlier  ooems  are  but  episodes  or  fragments. 
What  he  was  concerned  to  do  was  s^  to  clarify  that  vision 
that  he  oould  present  it  within  the  imaginative  framework 
of  a  single  poem.    In  Prometheus  Unbound  there  are  still 
some  loose  threads  that  are  not  totally  Integrated  into  the 
aoocalyptlc  vision.   Demogorgon  remains  a  separate  prin- 
ciple Imposing  limits  upon  it.   The  llpipsychidion,  v/hlle 
completl^ig  the  circle,  s^ows,  as  it  were,  an  unsteady  hand. 
The  rich  profusion  of  images  with  which  he  attempts  to  des- 
cribe the  epipsyche  suggests  a  certain  tentativeness  on 
Shelley's  part.   Shelley,  as  it  were,  had  not  yet  fully 
awakened  from  the  "^dream  of  life"  (344),  had  not  yet  gain- 
ed that  final  perspective  which  comes  when  the  "dome  of 
many-coloured  glass"  (462)  has  been  smashed  and  the  "white 
radiance  of  Eternity"  (464)  is  revealed  In  the  fulness  of 
its  splendour.   His  real  epipsyche,  as  distinct  from  the 
image  of  It,  is  that  "v'V>lte  radiance,"   To  awaken  to  it, 
of  course,  is  the  annihilation  of  virion;   the  experience 
of  that"white  radiance"  is  blind" rg  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
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the  word.   Yet,  within  the  limits  of  noetic  vision,  it 
may  be  said  that  Urania  in  Adonais  la  the  closest  approxima- 
tion of  thet  "w'lite  radiance"  at  which  Shelley  could  arrive 
and  yet  remain  a  poet.   In  this  fact  alone  lies  much  of 
the  poer  '^  inner  perfection.   It  was  not  so  much  Kea^a's 

epitaph  that  ho  was  writing  as  his  own,   ^helley  is  crea- 
ting not  so  much  a  vision  of  life  as  a  vision  of  death. 
And  in  that  vision  is  the  something  more,  mentioned  in  the 
opening  paragraph  of  this  chapter. 

Shelley's  belief  thst  the  creative  process  begins 
"With  the  interpenetration  of  a  ('.iviner  nature  through  our 
own   led  him  to  consider  tiie  Muse  as  the  actual  author  of 
the  best  and  hishest  poetry,   Milton's  statement,  for  ex- 
ample, t'  at  the  f/use  "dictated"  to  him  his  "unpremeditated 
song"   he  accepted  in  a  thoroughly  literal  sense,   Milton's 
being  was,  as  it  were,  invaded  by  a  "diviner  nature"  so 
that  what  he  wrote,  under  its  Influence,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  his  own  will,  belonging  as  it  did  to  a  realm  over  and 
above  consciousness.   The  Tuse  that  "dictated"  Xeats's 
poetry,   Shelley  points  out  in  Adonaistis  Urania,  the  sama 
Muse  that  'illton  invokes  in  the  proem  to  the  seventh  book 
of  Paradise  Lost  when  he  is  confronted  with  the  task  of  des- 
cribing the  creation.   And,  at  the  end  of  Adonais,  it  is 
tr.e  "breath",  (487)  of  Ursnla  that  descends  on  Shelley  and 
calls  him  to  "t- <^  abode  where  the  Eternal  are"  (495),  just 
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as  her"breath"  had  descended  on  Keats  and  called  him. 
Urania,  the  goddess  of  astronomy  whose  nlanet  Is  Venus,  Is 
"the  soul  of  Adonals"  (4^4).   Keats fe  psyche  has  merged 
with  h1.s  eplpsyche  and  both  hpve  disappeared  beyond  "the 
innost  veil  of  lieaven"  (493).   Thus,  when  the  "breath 
whose  ml^iit  I  have  invoked  in  song"  (487)  descends  on 
Shelley  and  he  Is  "born  darkly,  fearfully,  afar"  (492), 
It  is  "the  somI  of  Adonals"  which,  "like  a  star,/  lescons 
from  the  abode  where  the  Eternal  are." 

What  ■Shelley  is  suggesting  In  this  stanza  is  an  ex- 
perience beyond  the  ranje  of  virion,  the  mergence  of  his 
own  creative  power  with  thf  "white  radiance  of  Eternity", 
his  ovm  absorption  Into  the  ultimate  source  from  which 
all  life  emanates.   Toward  this  smashing  of  the  "dome  of 
many-coloured  glass"  the  last  stanzas  of  the  poem  inevitably 
move.   To  mourn  for  Adonals  Is  wrong;   it  shows  an  ignor- 
ance both  of  his  and  one's  own  Inner  reality.   To  face 
that  xnner  reality,  gradually  awakened  as  hope  kindles 
hope,  is  to  be  lured  to  the  brink  of  eternity.   Standing 
upon  that  ultimate  precipice  -  the  f'nal  veil  that  separates 
the  dream  of  life  from  the  reality  of  death  -  there  remains 
to  be  accomplished  only  the  final  - lunge  into  the  One,   The 
poem  ends  with  Shelley  standing  upon  such  a  precipice. 

Who  mourns  for  Adcnais?   Oh,  come  forth. 
Pond  wretch I   end  know  thyself  and  him  arlrht. 
Clasp  with  t':y  panting  soul  the  pendulous  "^arthj 
As  from  a  centre,  dart  thy  spirit's  light 
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Beyond  all  v.-orlds  ,  until  its  spacious  might 
Satiate  the  void  circumference:   then  shrink 
Even  to  a  point  within  our  day  and  nl.ghtj 
And  keep  thy  heart  light  lest  It  make  thee  sink 
When  hope  has  kindled  hope,  and  lured  thee  to  the  brink. 

(415-423.) 

The  problem,  viewed  In  metaphysical  terms,  with  which 
Shelley  was  concerned  as  a  poet  was  the  relationship  between 
the  world  of  Eelng  and  the  world  of  lecomlni^.   At  the  out- 
set of  his  career  as  a  moral  reformer,  Shelley,  following 
Godwin  and  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  Enlightenment,  believ- 
ed In  progress  and  perfectibility  tlirough  which  the  process 
of  Becoming  would  ultimately  be  absorbed  Into  Being,   His 
rea  Ing  of  Plato,  however,  chan; ed  his  mind.   In  Plato's 
account  of  the  limitations  Imposed  upon  the  Demi -urge  by 
virtue  of  the  material  with  which  he  must  work,  be  saw  that 
a  real  distinction  '^mst  be  drawn  between  that  which  Is  shap- 
ed and  the  -^odel  upon  which  it  is  based.   The   Platonic  crea- 
tion myth,  in  turn,  he  understood  as  the  archetype  of  the 
creative  process  at  work  within  the  poet.   Thus  he  says  in 
his  Defense  of  Poetry  that  "the  most  glorious  poetry  that 
has  ever  been  com'^unlcated  to  the  world  Is  probaVly  a  feeble 
shadow  of  the  original  conceptions  <^f  the  Poet,"^^   And  the 
reason  that  it  is  "a  feeble  shadow"  Is  because  of  the 
material  with  which  the  ooet  must  work.   He  must  work  v/lth 
the  mind  of  man  in  Its  fallen  condition,  with  "the  curse 
which  binds  us  to  be  subjected  to  the  accident  of  surrounding 
Impressions,"-^^   The  creative  Imagination,  the  "divinity  In 
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Men  '^  can,  in  the  moments  of  divine  madness,  defeat  that 
curse,  and  thus  redeem  from  decay  the  visitations  of  that 
divinity.   But  decay,  like  the  death  of  Adonais,  Is  the 
law  of  life  and  whether  one  cr->nslders  life  as  arising  out 
of  decay  or  decay  as  arising  out  of  life,  man  in  this  world 
is  the  vlct'm  of  the  cyclic  round  of  natnre. 

So  long  as  Shelley  could  keep  alive  within  him  his 
"passion  for  reforming  the  world*'"-'the  Promethean  aspect 
of  his  apocalyptic  vision  fired  him  to  continue  as  a  poet» 
He  could  view,  that  is,  the  cyclic  round  of  nature,  the  myth- 
ical vision  of  a  dying  and  rising  god,  as  a  message  of  hope: 
"If  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  far  tehind?**^^   By  1821, 
however,  Shelley's  ?ro'nethean  power  was  nearly  exhausted. 
He  attempted  in  Hellas  (completed  in  October,  1821 )  to  write 
one  more  Promethean  poem.   The  cause  of  Greek  freedom  was, 
of  course,  of  enormous  significance  to  Shelley,  believing  as 
he  did  that  "we  are  all  Greeks,"     The  poem,  however,  he 
considered  "a  mere  Improvise ,""'"°   Internally,  it  reveals 
a  divided  allegiance.   On  the  one  hand,  he  proclaims  that 

The  world's  .reat  are  begins  anew. 

The  ;:olden  years  return, 

The  earth  doth  like  a  snake  renew 

Her  winter  v;eeds  outworn: 

i:eaven  smiles,  and  faiths  and  empires  gleam. 

Like  wrecks  of  a  dissolving  dream, 

(1060-1065.) 

On  the  other  hand,  he  proclaims  that  the  whole  vision  of 

cyclic  renewal  out  of  wv i ch  a  "brighter  Hellas"  must  arise 

is  but  a  dream. 
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But  look  on  that  which  cannot  change  -  the  One 
The  unborn  and  the  undying.  Earth  and  ocean. 
Space,  and  the  Isles  of  life  or  light  that  gem 
The  sapphire  floods  of  interstellar  sir. 
Tills  firmament  pavilioned  upon  chaos. 
With  all  its  cressets  of  Iinmortal  fire. 
Whose  outwall,  bastioned  Impregnably 
Against  the  escaoe  of  boldest  thoughts,  repels  them 
As  Calpe  the  Atlantic  clouds  •  t>ii8  V/hole 
Of  suns,  and  worlds,  and  men,  and  bersts,  and  flowers. 
With  all  the  silent  or  t e- pestuous  workings 
By  which  they  have  been,  are,  or  cease  to  be. 
Is  but  a  vision;  -  all  that  it  inherits 
Are  motes  of  a  sick  eye,  tubbles,  and  dreams; 
Thought  Is  its  cradle  and  its  grave,  nor  less 
'^"he  future  and  the  past  are  idle  shadows 
Of  thou^t's  eternal  flight  -  they  have  no  being; 
NoUifT^t  is  but  that  which  feels  itself  to  be, 

(768-785.) 

During  his  last  years  It  was  increasingly  borne  in 
upon  Shelley  that  he  had  no  audience.  With  the  completion 
of  Prometheus  Unbotmd  and  the  Cenci  he  began  to  write, 
possibly  at  Mary  Shelley's  insistence,  a  series  of  occasion- 
al poems  Inspired  as  much  by  newspaper  accounts  of  daily 
events  as  anything  else.   But  his  aeart  waj  not  really  in 
it,   "I  try  to  be  what  I  might  have  been,"  he  says  of 
Hellas  in  a  letter  to  John  uisborne  dated  October  22,  182l> 
"but  a"  not  successful,   I  find  that  (I  dare  say  I  shall 
quote  wrong) 

Der  herrlichsten,  den  slch  der  cieist  emprangt 
Nangt  immer  fremd  und  fremder  stoff  slch  an,!'^ 

Mary  Shelley,  who  saw  quite  clearly  what  was  happen- 
ing to  Shelley  as  a  result  of  his  failure  to  acqilre  even  a 
limited  auriionce,  did  her  best  to  oersuade  him  to  adopt 
subjects  "that  wo^ld  >rore  suit  the  popular  taste", ^^ 
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And  her  reasons  are  In  themselves  pound  enough* 

It  was  not  only  that  I  wla^^ed  Mn  to  aco  Ire  popularity  as 
redo'ind!n>^  to  >.ls  fame;   but  I  believed  that  he  woild  ob- 
tain e  ^^reate^  mastery  over  his  own  powers,  and  a  greater 
happlnesF  In  his  mind.  If  public  applause  crowned  his  en- 
deavours •  1» 

What  Mary  Shelley  had  In  mind  were  more  works  like  The 

Cenol.whlch  she  considered  to  be  of  "surpassing  excellenoo". 

Some  critics,  at^eolng  with  Mary,  see  In  The  Cenol  and  also 

in  The  Trtur.oh  of  Life  the  beginning,  of  a  new  phase  In 

Shelley's  career  wM  ch,  had  he  lived,  'le  r^Jg}it  have  puraued. 

What  Shelley  attempts  In  T\\e   Cencl,  as  well  as  In 
The  Trluwph  of  Life  (though  In  a  different  way )^ Is  "as  near- 
ly as  ponsllle  to  represent  the  characters  as  they  probably 
wei^"  and  thus  avoid  "under  a  thin  veil  converting  names 
and  actions  of  the  sixteenth  century  Into  cold  irr^personatlona 
of  my  own  mlnd,"^-*'   Instead,  that  la,  of  withdrawing 
"life's  dark  veil  from  before  the  scene  of  things", ^^  he 
will  present  the  "dark  veil"  itself  and  reveal.  In  all  Its 
horror,  the  utterly  de'iiorallaln^  Influence  that  environment 
can  have  upon  a  sensitive  soul.   He  will  reveal  the  world 
•a  It  actually  exists,  unredeemed  by  t'r.e  Imagination • 

Such  an  attempt  on  Shelley*s  part  Is  opposed,  of 
course,  to  the  view  of  poetry  expressed  In  his  TDefenso, 
Yet  there  were  for  Shelley  s^und  grounds  upon  which  a  drama 
like  The  Hencl,  as  opposed  to  an  Ideal  drama  like  Prometheus 
Unbound,  co  Id  be  justified,   (>ne   reason  why  he  had  such 
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extravagant  praise  for  lyron's  Don  Juan,  for  example,  was 
that  it  imveiled  "in  its  true  derormity  what  is  worst  in 
hximan  nature",^'   Shelley  no  doubt  saw  in  .,mch  of  Eyron»8 
poetry  the  negative  aspect  of  his  own  idealism.   Like 
Byron,  he  was  unable  to  accept  human  society  as  it  existed 
and,  I'ke  Eyron,  he  found  it  difficult  to   disbelieve  In 
Necessity,   In  fact,  it  may  not  be  going  too  far  to  sug- 
gest that  ^helley,  as  a  sian,  was  a  rather  thoroui.;h -going 
Necessitarian  and  that  only  as  a  poet  could  he  transcend 
his  purely  human  vision  of  life.  The  war  letween  the  purely 
human  and  the  purely  divine  is  evident  throuf^hout  Shelley's 
career,   "hpt  he  admlrjpd  most  about  poetry  was  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  human.   Like  Plato,  he  believed  that  a 
poet  in  the  act  of  creation  was  possessed  and  given  over  to 
divine  madness,  ^uch  states,  however,  were  of  short  dura- 
tion and  the  poet,  by  virtue  of  tiie  limitations  of  the  poetic 
faculty,  must  of  necessity  sink  back  Into  his  essential 
human  nature  and  become,  thougli  to  a  leaser  extent,  the 
slave  of  the  accidental  Impressions  that  invade  his  conscious* 
ness  and  dictate  his  behaviour. 

The  conversations  vftilch  Shelley  records,  under  the 
guise  of  fictional  invention,  between  Pyron  and  himself  in 
Julian  and  '^iaddalo  are  in  a  very  real  sense,  conversations 
between  one  side  of  -;helley's  nature  and  the  other.   The 
essence  of  the  debate  between  Julian  and  I'iaddalo  is  concern- 
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ed  with  free  will  versus  destiny.   It  is  worth  examining 
in  some  detail,   Julian  and  ^'-addalo  are  riding  In  a  gon- 
dola when  they  hear  the  vesper  bells  ringing  from  the  tower 
of  an  asylum.   fJladdslo  moralizes  upon  the  sound: 

"And  such,"  -  he  cried,  ''Is  our  mortality; 

Ard  t  is  must  be  the  eml  lem  and  tVie  sl£jn 

Of  what  should  be  eternal  and  divine:  - 

And  like  that  bind:  end  dreary  tell,  the  S'^ul 

Hun^  In  a  heaven-Illumined  tower,  must  toll 

Our  thoughts  and  nwr   desires  to  meet  below 

Round  the  rent  }ieart,  and  pray  -  as  madmen  do 

For  what?   they  Inicw  not,  till  the  nl^-ht  of   death, 

As  sunset  that  strange  vision,  severe th 

Our  memory  fr^m  itself,  and  ns  from  p11 

We  sought,  and  yet  were  baffled i" 

(120-130,) 

The  following  morning  Julian  calls  on  Maddalo  and  plays  v/i  th 

his  child  until  "^hc  Count  comes  down,   V.lier  he  enters  Julian 

says  to  him J 

,  .  .  "See 
This  lovely  child,  blithe.  Innocent  and  freej 
She  spen'^s  a  hpppy  time,  with  little  care. 
While  we  to  such  sick  thoughts  suDjected  are 
As  came  on  you  last  ni;^^t  -  it  la  our  will 
That  thus  enchains  us  to  permitted  ill  - 
We  nltjir  bo  otherwise  -  we  'T'i3ht  be  all 
We  dream  of  happy,  hifcji»  majestical* 
Where  Is  the   love,  bceuty,  and  truth  wo  seek 
But  In  our  mind?  and  If  we  were  not  weak. 
Should  we  be  less  in  deed  t'lan  in  desire?" 

(166-176,) 

Maddalo  interjects:  "You  talk  Utopia"  (176),   Dut  Julian, 

not  daunted,  , oes  on: 

.  ,  ^  "a ad  those  who  try  may  find 
How  strong  the  chains  are  v;hlch  our  spirit  bind: 
Frittle  perchance  as  straw,  .  ,  We  are  assured. 
Much  may  be  conquered,  much  may  be  p^ndured. 
Of  whet  degrades  and  crushes  us.   We  know 
That  we  "n&ve   power  over  ourselves  to  do 
And  suffer  -  what,  we  k-^iow  not  till  we  tryj 
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But  something  nobler  than  to  live  and  die  - 
So  taught  those  kings  of  old  phllosochy 
ivho  reit^-ned  before  Relli'lon  made  men"  blind; 
And  t  icse  who  sul'fer  with  their  suffering  kind 
Yet  feel  their  faith,  religion," 

(130-190.) 

Maddalo,  however,  is  by  no  means  convinced,   Deter- 
minod  to  show  Julian  how  wrong  his  Utopian  ideas  are,  he 
suggests  that  they  visit  a  madman  in  the  asylum  WfiO  talked 
very  much  as  Julian  talkwd,   Julian  agrees  and  the  next 
day  they  ^50  to  tnake  tiieir  visit,   Ihere  follows  a  disjoint- 
ed monologue  ty  the  madman  who  has  been  driven  mad  by  his 
unfaithful  mistress,   nls  mutterin^:s  aro  significant  for 
much  of  their  content  re-aiopeers  in  Shelley's  accouiit  of 
his  owri  quest  lor  :ds  epipsyche  in  tl^e  Epipsychidion,  The 
madman  is  speaking: 

*Nay,  v/33  it  T  who  vooed  thc«  to  this  breast, 
Wi'hich,  like  9   serpent,  thou  envonoraest 
As  in  repayment  oi'   the  uarmth  it  lent? 
Didsi-  thou  not  seek  me  for  tMne  own  content? 
Did  not  thy  love  awaken  mine?   I  thouglit 
That  thou  wert  she  who  said,  ^You  kiss  me  not 
Ever;   I  fear  yov  do  not  love  me  row'  - 
In  truth  I  loved  even  to  my  overthrow, 

(397-405,) 

These  lines  are  echoed  in  Shelley's  account  of  his  first 

false  imaginings  in  the  Epipsychidion; 

There,  -  One,  v/hose  voice  vvas  venor.ied  melody 

Sate  by  9   well,  under  blue  nioht-shecle  bowers; 

fhe  breath  of  her  false  mouth  was  like  faint  flowers. 

Her  touch  was  as  eleotiio  pOison,  -  flame 

Out  of  her  looks  into  my  vitals  came, 

A'-.-'  fvom  nar  living  cheeks  and  bosom  flew 

A  killing  air,  whicii  pierced  like  honey-dew 

Into  the    core  of  ^ny  green  heart,  and  lay 

Upon  its  leaves;   until,  as  hair  grown  gray 
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O'er  a  young  brow,  they  bid  "ts  unblown  prime 
With  ruins  of  unaensonnMe  time. 

(256-266.) 

Julian,  ^-'owever,  after  this  rather  morbid  encounter, 
is  still  not  cnvlnced.   He  believes  that  If  it  were  possible 
for  him  to  study  the  maniac's  ravings,  just  "as  men  study  some 
stubborn  art/  For  tVelr  own  i-ood"  (571-572),  he  mi;ht  find 
some  entrance  into  "the  caverns  of  his  mind"  (573)  end  re- 
claim him  "from  Ms  dark  estate"  (574).   Julian  sees  far 
more  in  these  ravings  than  does  Maddalo:   "For  the  v;lld  lan- 
guage of  his  grief  was  high,/  Such  as,  in  measure,  were 
called  ooetrj"  (541-542).   In  other  words,  he  sees  in  the 
madman  evidences  of  a  divine  madness  run  amuck, which,  could 
he  work  with  him,  might  be  brought  Into  focus, 

Shelley's  concern  with  the  nature  of  the  creative 
process  in  Prometheus  Unbound  and  the  Epipsychidlon  is  a 
fulfil  Tient  of  Julian's  unfulfilled  design  in  Julian  and  Mad- 
dalOs  At  the  close  of  his  convers&tion  with  Maddalo,  Julian 
says:   "...  but  what  I  now  designed/  Made  for  long  years 
impression  on  ray  mind"  (580-581).   The  statement  is  prophet- 
ic of  the  great  visionary  poetry  of  his  m.aturity. 

What,  therefore,  is  evident  In  this  conversational 
piece  is  not  only  an  amazingly  concise  statement  concerning 
Shelley's  hopes  for  man, but  also  of  the  way  in  which  poetry, 
as  the  revelation  of  the  human  mind  viev/ed  in  terms  of  the 
inner  harmony  of  its  powers,  can  administer  to  the  realiza- 
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tion  of  those  hopes.   Implicit  within  the  poem  are  loth  the 

Promethean  pnd  psyche-epipsyche  Inter-relnted  tliemea  that 

fuse  Into  a  single  apocalyptic  vision  In  Prometheus  Unbound. 

In  the  point  of  view  expressed  by  Meddalo,  on  the  other  hand. 

Is  the  expression  of  doubt,  a  rather  grim  determinism  that 

prevented  Shelley's  Imagination  from  ever  really  taking 

fllglrit  in  £ueenjv[ab.   To  write  the  kind  of  poetry  *hlch 

would  present  human  nature  from  Maddelo's  point  of  view  was 

certainly  well  within  Shelley's  powers.   Dut  it  required  of 

Shelley  that  he  do  so  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  ima  i,ina- 

tion.   And  to  do  t'-ls  was  ultimately  to  reject  poetry  as 

he  hi -self  defined  it.   Hence,  after  speaklno;  of  her  hopes 

for  Shelley's  success  as  e  poet,  ''"ary  Shelley  concludes 

with  hard-won  resi?Tiatlon: 

Put  my  persuasions  were  vain,  the  mind  could  not  be  bent 
from  its  nat^^ral  Inclinat'on,   Shelley  shrurk  instinctively 
from  portray* nf:  human  passion,  with  its  mixture  of  ^iood  and 
evil,  of  disappointment  and  disquiet .^^ 

And  while  the  natural  Inclination  could  not  be  bent, 
neither  could  it  long  survive  without  Promethean  hope.   As 
that  hope  faded  -  even  while  Shelley  was  writing  Hellas  he 
tells  I-yron:   "I  have  no  political  news  but  such  as  announces 
the  slow  victory  of  the  spirit  of  tlrie  past  over  that  of  the 
present  "^^   -  his  psychic  energy  became  more  and  more  ex- 
hausted,  "I  could  be  content  either  with  the  ilell  or  the 
Paradise  of  poetry;"  he  writes  to  Oilier  on  January  20,  1821, 
"but  the  torments  of  its  puvgatory  vex  me,  without  exciting 
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my  power  sufficiently  to  put  an  end  to  the  vexation ."^^ 
And  the  vision  of  a  "brighter  lelles"  could  not  really 
pull  him  out  of  that  purgatory.   One  last  tilng  coMld 
truly  pull  him  back  to  his  proper  Paradise,  not  the  Para- 
dise of  "a  nightingale,  who  sits  in  darkness  and  sin,.'3  to 
cheer  Its  own  sclltude  with  sweet  sounds", ^"^  but  the  Para- 
dise beyond  "the  last  clouds  of  cold  mortality"  (Adonais, 
486), 

Why  linger,  why  turn  back,  why  shrink,  my  Heart? 
Thy  hopes  are  gone  before t   from  all  things  here 
They  have  departed;   thou  ahouldst  now  depart 1 
A  light  is  past  from  the  revolving  year. 
And  man,  and  woman;   and  what  still  Is  dear 
Attracts  to  cmsh,  repels  to  make  thee  wither. 
The  soft  sky  smiles,  -  the  lov,-  wind  vhlspers  near: 
No  more  let  life  divide  whst  Deat^  can  join  toj^elhcr, 

(469-477.) 

The  news  of  Keats 's  death,  brought  on  he  believed  by  the  ad- 
verse criticism  of  his  poems,  spoke  home  to  Shelley  In  a 
way  that  the  news  of  fighting  in  Greece  coi'lc"  not.   In  a 
mood  of  bitter  grief,  he  began  his  elegy.  As  he  wrote,  the 
vexation  of  spirit  vs  radually  overcome  and  reading  his 
own  imminent  fate  In  the  death  of  Keats,  he  harnessed  all 
his  ima.Jnative  power  Into  a  triumphant  hymn  that  plurced 
veil  after  veil  until,  like  Dante,  he  stood  in  the  "awful 
shadov/"  of  that  ultimate  throne. 

The  poem,  therefore,  divides  naturally  into  two 
parts.   The  f'rst  part  (stanzas  1-37)  laments  the  death  of 
Adonais;   the  secmd  (stanzas  3P-55)  rejoices  In  his  resur- 
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rection.   The  controlllriis;  vision  of  this  lar^.or  pattern  Is 
the  awakening  of  Adonais  "from  the  dream  of  life"  (344) 
of  wMch  his  oim  "quick  Dreams,/  The  )e  5- a  ion-winged  Minis- 
ters, of  thotjght"  (73-74)  had  provided  the  Intimation,   Y.'ith- 
In  this  lar  er  controllini^  vision  of  death  and  resurrection 
is  presented.  In  the  first  part,  its  shadow,  death  and 
resurrectl'n  viewed  In  terms  of  the  natural  cycle  of  death 
and  res'^rrectlon  in  nature.   The  second  part  of  the  poem, 
then,  is  the  imac'-native  recreation  of  the  first  part,  the 
trsnaflj-uretion  of  the  cycle  of  nature  arresting  from  decay 
the  "visitations  of  the  divinity  in  Man,"^°   Instead,  how- 
ever, of  directing  this  transfifp^red  vision  at  the  world 
In  order  to  provide  mankind  with  a  message  of  Promethean 
hope,  as  he  does  at  the  end  of  Prometheus  Unbound,  Shelley 
directs  it  away  from  the  world  where  it  unites  with  its 
source  • 

For  purposes  of  analysis,  the  poem  will  be  examined 
on  various  levels  in  an  effort  to  show  how  Shelley  took 
the  myth  of  Adonis  rooted  fundamentally  In  the  order  of  na- 
ture and  adapted  it  to  a  vision  that  transcends  that  order. 
Adonais,  ^.ike  the  Epipsycr  Idlon,  reveals  the  influence  of 
Dante,  When  he  says  that  Adonais  is  a  "highly  wrought  piece 
of  art"^®  he  has  in  mind  its  various  levels  of  meaning  such 
as  he  was  himself  aware  of  :'n  Dante's  Divine  Comedy.   It 
may  be  of  some  value,  therefore,  to  quote  a  portion  of  Dante's 
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letter  to  Can  Grande  Delia  ^cala  In  which  he  discusses  the 

meaning  of  Ms  epic. 

For  the  clarit;  of  T.-hst  is  to  >  e  said,  one  must  realize 
t}:at  the  moaning  of  t>^1-S  work  is  not  simple,  rut  rather  is 
to  te  celled  polysemous,  that  is,  having  many  mear.lnps. 
The  first  meaning  is  the  one  obtained  tlirough  the  letter; 
the  second  is  the  one  obtained  througii  the  thing  signified 
by  the  letter.   The  first  is  called  literal,  the  second 
allegoricsl  or  Tiorel  or  anasof-,!  cal.   In  order  that  this 
manner  of  treatment  may  appear  more  clearly,  it  'vb.j   be 
applied  to  the  following  verses:   "Vihen  Israel  went  out 
of  Egypt,  the  house  of  Jacob  from  a  people  of  stranae  lan- 
gua^^e,  Judah  was  his  sstittuary  and  Israel  his  dominion #" 
For  if  we  look  to  the  letter  alone,  the  departure  of  the 
children  of  Israel  from  E^pt  in  tiie  time  of  oses  is  in- 
dicated to  us;   if  to  the  al  le53ory,  ou>'  redemption  accom- 
plished by  Christ  is  indicated  to  us;   if  to  the  r.ioral  sense, 
the  conversion  of  the  soul  from  the  woe  and  misery  of  sin 
to  a  state  of  grace  is  inilcated  to  us;   if  to  the  anagogl- 
cal  sense,  the  departure  of  the  consecrated  soi'l  from  the 
slavery  of  this  corruption  to  the  liberty  of  eternal  glory 
is  indicated.   And  though  these  mystic  senses  may  be  called 
by  various  names,  they  can  generally  be  spoken  of  as  alle- 
gorical, since  they  are  diverse  from  the  literal  or  his- 
torical ,^0 

On  the  literal  or  historical  level,  Adonais  concerns 
the  death  of  John  Keats  as  a  res  It  of  the  vicious  attacks 
made  upon  his  Endymlon  in  the  Quarterly  Reviewt  on  the 
allegorical  level,  the  poem  concerns  the  plight  of  the  vis- 
ionary in  a  society  controlled  by  tyrannical  forcesj  on 
the  moral  level.  It  concerns  the  release  of  the  soul  from 
the  corruptions  of  earthly  existence;   on  the  anagogical 
level,  it  concerns,  to  use  Dante's  words,  "the  departtire  of 
the  consecrated  soul  from  the  slavery  of  this  corruption 
to  the  liberty  of  eternal  glory."  And  these  varl-^us  levels 
of  meaning  were  integrated  into  the  mythological  framework 
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of  the  dying  and  rising  pjod,  Adonis, 

'^"he  whole  problem  of  evaluating  Dante's  Influence 
upon  Shelley,  w^ilch  is  essential  for  an  understanding  of  the 
poem  requires  a  proper  understanding  of  Shelley's  view  of 
Dante  as  a  noet,   Shelley  interpreted  Dante's  Christian 
archetypal  pattern  5n  terms  of  pagan  myth,   Pehind  this 
Interpretation  lies  Shelley's  conviction,  expressed  as  early 
as  1815  in  his  Essay  on  C'nristianity,  that  the  teachings  of 
Christ  were,  as  he  says  in  his  Defense  of  Poetry, "the  exo- 
teric expression  of  the  esoteric  doctrines  of  the  pootry  and 
wisdom  of  antiquity ."^^   These  "esoteric  doctrines"  upon 
which  the  teac  lings  of  Christ  were  based  derive  from  Plato's 
"moral  and  intellectual  system  of  doctrine,  comprehending 
at  once  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  condition  of 
man,"^^   Plgto,  in  turn,  followed  the  doctrines  of  Timaeus 
and  Pythagoras, 

Viewing  Christ's  teachings  in  this  light  (end,  there- 
fore Dante's  vision,whlch,lje  believed,  was  the  poetic  ful- 
fil mcnt  of  Christ's  revelation)  it  follov/s  that  Shelley's 
scheme  of  salvetlon  would  be  expressed  within  the  framework 
of  a  pagan  archetypal  pattern.  The  nature  of  that  pattern 
has  already  been  explored  in  some  detail,  especially  in  the 
second  and  third  chapters.   Only  so  much  as  is  necessary 
for  a  proper  interpretation  of  Adonais  need  be  repeated  here. 

The  "exoteric  doctrines"  of  tlato   which  he  derived 
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from  Tlrr-aeus  and  Pythagoras  embodied  what  is  esrentially 
the  Orphic  view  of  man.   The  Orphic  theology,  in  turn,  was 
rooted  in  a  spiritual  Interpretation  of  the  rather  primi- 
tive myth  of  Dionysus,  The  origin  of  man,  in  the  Orphic  cos- 
mogony, lies  In  the  devouT'lng  of  Dionysus-Zagreus  by  the 
Titans;   out  of  the  ashes  of  the  rod,  man  was  created.   The 
dual  nature  of  man,  which  is  the  duality  of  spirit  and  flesh, 
therefore,  is  the  result  of  the  descent  of  an  Immortal  and 
divine  soirlt  (the  god,  Dionysus)  Into  the  corruption  of 
flesh.   Once  imprisoned  in  the  flesh,  the  spirit  lonys  to 
escape  and  re-assume  Its  proper  divinity,  and,  in  t'lis  escape, 
brought  about  in  the  Orphic  religion  by  various  rites  of 
purification,  Dionysus,  the  divine  form  of  humanity,  is 
resurrected,   Tvis  mythical  vision  of  a  dying  and  rising 
god  Plato  expresses  in  terms  of  Ms  doctrine  of  pre-exlstence. 
^efore  man's  descent  ^nto  flesh,  he  exists  as  a  pure  aonl 
standing  in  the  presence  of  the  T'orms,   Once  his  soul  makes 
its  descent  Into  the  mutable  world  of  the  body,  it  forgets 
the  world  of  Forms,  I'rom  this  stat*  of  forgetf nlness  it  is 
gradually  av/akened,  during  Its  cycle  of  incarnation,  by  such 
things  as  beautiful  object  and  beautiful  ideas  which  remind 
it  of  tl  at  ideal  Beauty  that  belongs  to  the  world  of  Forms, 
All  life,  from  this  point  of  view,  is  a  preparation  for 
death,  and  death  itself  a  return  to  that  source  from  which 
the  soul  originally  descended. 
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This  anagOjjlcal  vision  is  tie  archetypal  pattern 
underlying  Adonais  and  explains  why,  when  Shelley  presents 
himself  as  a  poet  standing  before  the  corpse  of  Keats,  he 
images  himself  as  a  votary  of  Dionysus,'"'   It  explains  fur- 
ther why  Shelley  chose  to  present  the  archetypal  image  of 
Keats  in  terms  of  t.};e  Adonis  myth  of  a  dying  and  risinp,  gpd. 
What  "^helley  believed  he  was  doing  in  Adonols  was  restoring 
this  myth,  corrupted  in  the  hands  of  the  bucolic  poets,  to 
its  original  ima,  inatlve  significance. 

As  might  well  be  imagined  Shelley  makes  no  attempt 
to  deal  with  Keats  in  a  literal  or  historical  way.   He 
co'ild  have  endeavoured,  as  he  did  in  The  Cenci,  "to  repre- 
sent the  characters  as  they  probably  were,"  thus  avoiding 
what  he  ironically  calls  "the  erior  of  making  them  actuated 
by  my  own  conceptions  of  right  or  wrong,  false  or  true; 
thus  under  a  thin  veil  converting  names  and  actions,  •  , 
into  cold  Impersonations  of  my  own  mlnd,"'^   Shelley  is 
not  concerned  with  Keats  as  a  man,  but  as  a  ooet,  and  as  a 
poet,  Kr 8ts  is  Adonis,  which  is  to  say.  Lord,   "Imagination", 
says  Shelley  in  his  Preface  to  The  Cenci,  "is  as  the  immor- 
tal God  which  should  assume  flesh  for  the  redemption  of 
mortal  ppsslon,"^^   Viewed  as  a  poet,  this  is  Keatr's  role 
in  the  poem.   Having  assi'med  flesh  to  redeem  fallen  man 
through  his  ooetry,  he  is  put  to  death  by  the  enemies  of 
vision,  descends  as  a  tody  into  the  charnel  house  of  Death, 
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and  rises  a  a1 n  as  a  soul  ^nto  the  "white  radiance  of  Eter- 
nity" (463). 

It  is  possible  therefore  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
review  in  the  Quarterly  Review  did  not  kill  lleats,  that  he 
died  not  in  the  Sprinj;;  (as  in  the  poem)  but  in  the  Vi/inter- 
February  23,  that  Shelley's  estimate  of  his  poetry  was  not 
nearly  so  high  as  the  valuation  he  places  upon  it  in  the 
poem#   Shelley  writes  as  a  llteralist  of  the  imagination, 
not  of  fact,  v^hat  is  a.ctual  has  no  meaning  whatsoever  for 
him  unless  viewed  in  the  light  of  tlie  ideal.   The  conflict 
between  the  real  and  the  ideal  he  had  argued  out  with  Byron 
and  his  conclusions  are  there  for  the  record  in  Julian  and 
Maddalo.   Not  even  Mary  Shelley  could  for  long  convince 
him  otherwise.   At  the  same  time,  he  realized  that  he  could 
not  long  continue  sinr^ing  aloud  to  himself  and  in  the  death 
of  Keats  he  read  his  own  imminent  fate. 

On  the  allegorical  level,  Shelley  makes  use  of  the 
Adonis  myth  to  present  the  plight  of  the  visionary  who  is 
the  victim  of  social  tyranny.   Inthemyth,  Adonis  is  a 
young  shepherd  with  a  passion  for  hunting.  Aphrodite, 
the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty  who  has  persuaded  him  to  be- 
come her  lover,  attempts  to  dissuade  him  from  the  pursuit 
of  wild  beasts  lest  he  be  killed.   One  day,  when  Aphrodite 
was  absent,  presidinc;  over  ceremonies  in  her  honour,  Adonis 
returned  to  the  hunt  and  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  wild  bogir. 
When  Aphrodite  is  informed  of  what  has  happened,  she  hastens 
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to  his  side  to  lament  his  fate  and  mourn  thot  she  carnot 
die  with  him.   This  nortlon  of  the  myth  provides  the  alle- 
gorical base  for  Shelley's  attack  upon  the  critics. 

Urarla  comes  "out  of  her  secret  Paradise"  (208)  to 
find  Adonis  after  receiving  word  of  his  Injury.  Arriving 
In  his  presence  at  the  moment  of  death, she  addresses  him: 

"0  gentle  child,  beautiful  as  thou  wert, 
"Why  didst  tliou  Ifave  the  trodden  p^ths  of  men 
"Too  soon,  and  with  weal'  hands  through  tht'  'nirhty 

^  heart 

"Dare  the  impastured  dragon  In  his  den? 
"Defenceless  as  thou  wert,  oh  I  where  was  then 
"WJsdom  the  mirrored  shield,  or  scorn  the  spear? 
"Or  hadst  thou  waited  the  full  cycle,  when 
"Thy  spirit  -ho  •'1  "■  "  ave  filled  its  crescent  sphere, 
"The  monsters  of  life's  waste  had  fled  from  thee  like 

deer. 
(235-243.) 

What  Shelley  is  here  saying  about  Keats  was  that  he  was  not 
yet  ready  to  join  forces  with  the  enemies  of  tyranny,  to 
"dare  the  unpastured  dragon  in  his  den"»   He  writes  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review  concern ing  the  criticism  of 

Endymion ; 

The  first  effects  are  described  tn  me  to  have  resembled  in- 
sanity, and  it  v;as  by  assiduous  watc'  Ing  that  he  v/as  restrain- 
ed from  effecting  purposes  of  suicide.   The  agony  of  his 
sufferings  8t  length  produced  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel 
in  the  lun^iS,  and  the  usual  process  of  consumption  appears 
to  have  beg,un."^^ 

So  far  as  Kefcts's  Endymion  was  concerned,  Shelley 
was  almost  as  critical  of  the  poem  as  was  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view.  Writing  to  Oilier  on  September  6,  1819,  he  says  of 
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the  poem:   "much  praise  is  due  to  me  for  having  read  it, 
the  author's  intention  appearing  to  be  that  no  person  should 
possitlY  ^et  to  the  end  of  it,"''''   At  the  same  time,  he 
reco.'p:iized  the  germ  of  promise  in  the  poem,  and,  it  would 
appear,  it  was  Shelley's  hope  that,  under  his  tutelage, 
that  promise  mlf-ht  be  realized.  Quite  apart  from  his  con- 
cern for  Keats  %  health,  he  Invited  him  to  Italy  that  he 
ml^t  educate  h1.m  in  his  cioaen  vocation.   In  his  letter 
to  Keats  on  July  27,  1820,  In  which  he  issues  his  Invitation, 
he  goes  on  to  say: 

I  have  lately  read  your  "Endynion"  ai^ain  and  even  with  a  new 
sense  of  tlie  treasures  of  poetry  it  contains,  though  treas- 
ures ponred  forth  with  indistinct  profusion.  This,  people 
in  general  will  not  endure,  end  that  is  the  cause  of  the 
comparatively  fev/  copies  which  have  been  sold,   I  feel  per- 
suaded that  you  are  caoable  of  the  greatest  things,  so  you  but 
will.    I  always  tell  Oilier  to  send  you  copies  of  my  books. 
-  "Prometheus  Unbound"  I  Imagine  you  will  receive  nearly 
at  the  seme  time  with  this  letter.-^® 

Prom  this  letter  It  would  appear  that  Shelley  had 
hopes  that  Keats  ml^t  develop  Into  a  Promethean  poet.   To 
do  this,  however,  it  v/as  necessary  for  ICeata  to  develop  cer- 
tain pov/era  of  resist?mce  before  entering  the  arena  of  pub- 
lic disapproval,  And  this  vorrer      Shelley  thought   he 
could  develop  in  Koats.   He  had  suffered  In  the  same  arena 
and  gradually  steeled  himself  to  the  perpetual  onslaught 
of  criticism. 

In  the  eyes  of  Shelley,  as  well  as  in  the  eyos  of 
Hunt  and  Ryron,  Keats  was  the  object  of  oaDncern  and  pity 
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who  might,  if  he  could  once  gather  Inner  strength,  develop 

Into  a  great  poet.  Tlils  concern  for  Keats  Is  revealed  In 

the  corresoondence  between  the  three  friends.   Byron,  for 

exa-^ple,  writes  to  Shelley  on  April  26,  1821? 

I  arr  vei^  sorry  to  hear  what  you  sa^^  of  Keats  -  Is  it  actu- 
Blly  true?   I  did  not  think  crltioism  had  been  so  killing. 
Thoiigh  I  differ  from  you  essentially  in  your  estimate  of 
his  perforTTiOnces,  I  so  much  abhor  «11  unnecessary  pain,  that 
I  would  rather  he  hiad  been  seated  on  the  highest  peak  of 
Parnassus  than  have  perished  in  such  a  manner,  ...  I  read 
the  review  of  "Endjnnlon''  In  the  Quarterly.  It  ro-?  severe,  - 
but  surely  not  so  severe  as  many  reviews  In  that  and  other 
Joumflls  upon  others. 

I  recollect  the  effect  upon  ^e  of  the  Edinburgh  on  »n/  first 
poemj  it  was  re^^e,  end  resistance,  anrl  redress  -  but  not 
despondency,  nor  despair.  I  grant  that  those  are  not  ami- 
able f-elinr's;  but,  in  t  Is  world  of  bustle  and  broil,  and 
especially  in  the  career  of  writfng,  a  man  should  calculate 
his  powers  of  resista^^ice  before  he  goes  into  the  arena •'^^ 

Thus,  arrong  the  mourners  who  gather  around  <oats  is  Byron. 
And  he  is  there,  not  because  he  admired  Keats 's  performance 
during  his  brief  career,  but  because  he  had  the  kind  of 
resistance  that  Keats  lacked  and  which  Shelley  hoped  tliat, 
had  he  lived,  he  rnig'it  have  gained.   Of  the  critics  who  at- 
tacked Keats,  Shelley  says: 

.  " .  ,  ,  how  they  fled, 
•When  like  Apollo,  from  his  ^J'^l'^^'^  how, 
•The  Pythian  of  the  g_:o  one  arrov;  sped 
"And  smiled  J  -  T]^e   snollera  tempt  no  second  Mow, 
'^They  favm  on  the  proud  feet  that  spurn  them  lying  low, 

(240-252.) 

Shelley,  of  course,  knew  that  Pyron  was  right.   Had 
he  been  able,  he  would  have  atteT^ipted  to  strenr^then  Keats 
with  a  more  Eyronic  attitude  to  h?s  critics.   But,  in  an- 
other sense,  Pyron  was  wrongr  To  accept  Byron's  attitude 
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whole-heertedly  required  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  idealism. 
And  this  divided  attitude  is  evident  in  the  poem.   Shelley's 
sense  of  indl,-,-natlon  and  rage  bursts  forth  when  he  comes  to 
h^.s  attack  upon  the  critics.   But  that  rage  is  subservient 
to  the  lar  er  vision  of  the  poem.  The  rather  paternal  and 
consoling  attitude  towards  Keats  undergoes,  as  the  vision 

of  the  poem  expands,  a  roetarorphosls.   P'ar  from  watclng 
over  Keats  with  paternal  care,  Keats  (the"soul  of  Adonais") 
is  watching  over  him  ardbeaconlng  him  to  "the  abode  where 
the  Eternal  are."  To  examine  t  is  "letatnorphosis  requires 
an  analysis  of  the  moral  and  anagoglcal  levels  of  the  poem# 
Shelley's  attack  ttpon  the  critics  when  viewed  within 
the  total  pattern  of  the  poem  is  less  an  attack  than  a 
statement  of  the  inevitable  experience  of  the  visionary 
In  this  world.  The  law  of  Necessity  which  Shelley  presents 
in  Queen  Mab  is  still  there  In  Adonais.    Indeed,  the  myth 
of  Adonis,  as  he  found  it  in  Blon  and  R^oschus,  Is  simply  a 
mythopoeic  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  Necessity.   Adonis 
is  a  vegetation  god  and  as  such  he  is  doomed  eternally  to 
repeat  the  endless  cycle  of  death  and  re-birth.   The  most 
that  the  poet  can  hope  to  ac'iieve  is  to  arrest  the  moment  of 
re-birth  (the  visitations  of  the  divinity  In  Man")  from  its 
Inevits' le  decay.  What  killed  Adonis  was  not  the  wild  boar 
but  the  law  of  Necessity  thatgsvems  the  cyclic  round  of 
nature . 
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■•^e  will  awake  no  more,  oh,  never  rore  I  - 
V^lthin  the  twilight  chamber  spreads  apace, 
^e  shadow  of  white  Death,  and  at  the  door 
Invisible  Corruption  waits  to  trace 
His  extreme  way  to  her  dim  dwelling-place; 
The  eternal  Hun~ftr  sits,  but  pity  and  awe 
Sooth  her  pale  ra^e,  nor  dares  she  to  deface 
So  fair  a  prey,  till  darkness  and  the  law 
Of  change,  shall  o'er  his  sleep  the  mortal  curtain 

draw. 
(64-72.) 

What  killed  Keats  was  not  t'.e  critics  so  much  as  "the  con- 
tagion of  the  world's  slow  stain"  (356).   That  "contagion" 
is  the  "curse  which  binds  us  to  be  subjected  to  the  accident 
of  surrounding  impressions;"  the  critics  are  simply  the 
guardians  of  that  "curse". 

The  lament  for  Keats  in  the  first  part  of  the  poem 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  contagion  spread  too  fast;   he 
"died  on  the  promise  of  the  fruit"  (63).   For  that,  he 
believed  the  critics  were  responsible,  and  It  accounts  for 
his  outburst  of  anger. 

In  the  larger  vision,  however,  Keats  has  escaped 
from  the  clutches  of  I'Jecessity.  Toward  this  release  Shel- 
ley himself  felt  himself  to  be  i^radually  moving.   Between 
Queen  Mab  and  Prometheus  Unbound  he  had  come  a  long  way 
toward  the  clarification  of  his  own  apocalyptic  vision.  The 
one  element,  however,  which  he  could  not  absorb  into  that 
vision  was  Necessity,   At  the  end  of  Prometheus  Unbound^ 
Demogorgon  gives  a  warnln,^:  Eternity,  "Mother  of  many  acts 
and  hours,"  (IV,  566)  may  release  "the  serpent  that  would 
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clasp  her  with  is  length"  (IV,  567),  And,  at  the  end  of 
the  third  act,  the  Spirit  of  the  Hour  (the  hour  of  humani- 
ty's release)  provides  the  reason  for  this  war-^lng: 

•  .  •  but  nan: 
Passionless?  no;   yet  free  from  guilt  or  pain. 
Which  were,  for  his  will  made,  or  suifered  them, 
Nor  yet  exempt,  tho '  rnllng  t'vem  like  slaves. 
From  chance,  and  death,  and  -.utsblllty, 
Tlie  clo^s  of  that  v/nich  else  might  oversoar 
The  loftiest  star  of  unascended  heaven. 
Pinnacled  dim  in  the  intense  inane. 

(Ill,  iv,  197-204.) 

By  eliminating  the  Promethear  aspect  of  his  apocalyp- 
tic vision  (and  therefore  his  concern  for  the  world),  he 
hoped,  in  the  Epipsychidion  to  penetrate  beyond  the  realm 
of  "chance,  and  deat'',  anu  mutability"  through  his  fusion 
with  his  eplpsyche.   He  would,  as  it  were,  "oversoar/  The 
loftiest  star  of  unascended  heaven"  end  become,  like  the 
sun,  a  pure  flame  forever  turning  and  yet  forever  unconsum- 
ed,  immortal  like  a  god,  liavlng  within  himself  the  source  of 
his  own  life. 

One  passion  in  twin-hearts,  which  -,rows  and  grew, 
•Till  like  two  meteors  of  expanding   flame, 
Tliose  spheres  instinct  with  it  become  the  same. 
Touch,  mingle,  are  transfif;;ured;   ever  still 
Burning,  yet  ever  inconsumable: 
In  one  aroother's  substance  finding  food. 
Like  flames  too  pure  and  light  and  unimbued 
To  nourish  their  briglit  lives  with  baser  prey. 
Which  points  to  Heaven  and  cannot  pass  av/ay: 
One  hojpe  within  two  wills,  one  will  beneath 
Two  overshadow  in,':;  minds,  one  life,  one  death. 
One  h'eaven,  one  Hell,  one  Immortality, 
And  one  annihilation* 

(575-587.) 

And  with  the  word  "annihilation"  Shelley  has  reached  beyond 
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the  realm  of  vision,  beyond  the  analogla  visionls  to  the 
apocalypse  Itself, 

Woe  Is  mel 
The  winged  words  on  which  ny  soul  would  pierce 
Into  the  height  of  Love's  rare  Universe, 
Are  chains  of  l^ad  around  its  flight  of  fire  - 
I  psmt,  I  sink,  I  tremble,  I  expire  I 

(587-591.) 

Through  his  death,  then,  Keats  has  surpassed  Shelley. 

And  it  is  his  realization  that  Keats »a  death  is  better  than 

his  best  piece  of  poetry  that  lures  him  to  the  brink.   Cor- 

f rented  by  that  unimagined  apocalypse,  his  own  "winged 

words"  on  ^ich  his  soul  "would  pierce/  Into  the  height  of 

Love  s  rare  Universe"  are  "chains  of  lead".   Beyond  the 

Word  is  silence  of  which  the  l"ord  is  I  ut  an  ec'-^o.  Adonais 

ends  in  mystical  rapture  in  which  Shelley  feels  himself 

being  consumed  in  his  own  "flight  of  fire." 

The  fire  for  vi^iich  all  thirst;   now  beams  on  me. 
Consuming  the  last  clouds  of  cold  mortality. 

(485-486.) 

On  the  anagoglcal  level,  therefore,  the  vision  of  the 
first  part  of  the  poem  is  transfigured.   The  cycles  of  death 
and  resurrection  in  nature  are  tut  t?e  reflection  or  image 
of  unimagined  death  and  resurrection  of  which  poetry  can 
only  present  the  analoi<,uie.   That  is  why  he  says  or'  all  great 
poetry:   "Veil  after  veil  may  be  undrawn,  and  the  Inmost 
naked  beauty  of  the  meaning  never  exposed."*^ 

Adonais,  then.  Is  linked  in  a  curious  way  to  his 
first  apocalyptic  poe^.  Queen  Mab.   In  the  earlier  poem. 
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Shelley's  w'lole  emphasis  Is  upon  the  process  of  death  and 
re-birth  in  nature  as  the  analogue  of  the  death  end  re-birth 
of  humanl'jy.  The  analogical  level  of  the  soul's  descent 
into  the  world  and  its  ultimate  ascent  to  the  "white  radiance 
of  Eternity"  is  merely  suggested.   Adonais  reverses  the 
emphasis:   the  anai^:^ogical  level  now  becomes  the  central  fo- 
cus of  the  poem,  Ani  with  this  ane-.o^iccl  emphasis,  Shel- 
ley had  explored  the  \'daole  ran^e  of  his  apocalyptic  vision, 
the  various  levels  of  which  are  implicit,  though  imperfect- 
ly related  one  to  the  other,  in  Queen  '■■■•■e.h , 
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Shelloy's  •xminatlm  of  th«   internal  hlornrchy  of 

Tnan's   faciltles  In  the  EplpaycMdl -n  provldea  the  baala  upon 

«li'Oh  he  Mnderte^<^8»    *n  fl  ''■efenae  ^f   ■no try,    t'>  examine  what 

he  oona'.ders  one  of  the  basic  proi  lena  of  the  at,e   In  whloh 

he  lived,       "T.'.e  c:ltl\Btlon  of  thoae  sctenoes",  he  says* 

which  ha'  o  enlars^ed  the  Units  of  the  empire  of  ?ran  over 
the  external  world,  has,   for  want  of  the  poetical  foe   Ity, 
prop'-rttr-nolly  clrcrmiBor'ted  t  /  ae  of  the  internal  world; 
end  ran,    ■  av^n^:  enslaved   t'le  cleraonts^remsl'' s  };lmaelf  a 
slave.       To  whflt  but  a  CMltlvatlon  of  the  Bechenicsl  arts 
In  e   r^o^^ec  d^sp  o:?'^>rt*' nod   to   the  presenoe  of   the  creative 
faculty,   which   Is   to  ^asia  of  ell   k^^'wledge,    is  to  be 
attr'butod  the  abui^e  of  ell  Invention  for  fcbrid^ino  ar  r?   com- 
bining labour,   to   tho  exaaporfttlr^n  of  the  Inequality  of  man- 
V^.nd?       rr':'m  what  other  cause   -as  It  arisen  I'r.at  these  In- 
vent?'na  wh'ch  should  have  11 /htened,     ave  added  a  wel^^nt 
to   the   curse   !mp08ed  on  Adam?       Thua   Poetry  and   the  prin- 
ciple of  Self,   of  which  Koney  la  the  visible  incarnation, 
are  the    "^od  and  ?'!anBnon  of  the  world  ,!■ 

Fls  own  a  e,    in  other  words,    's  essentially  one   In  whloh 

reaaon  has  usurped   the  plaoo  that  properly  belonjs  to  the 

lna;.lnatlon,       "Thje  pronotera  of  utility,"  ar  he  describes 

the  voter" es  of  Peason,  havo   railed  to   "confine  their  ad- 

mTnlstratlon  of  tl;e   eoncema  of  t->;e   Inferior  powers  of  our 

:^44 
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Within  the  llT^lts  duo  to   tho  s.perior  ones."^       They 
have  lost   slht  of  those  "first  principles  w-'lch  boloni.,  to 
the  Imsg^nfitl-n".'' 

At  the  samo  t'rae,   Shelley     oes  on,    there  Is  aome  evi- 
dence that   t}-.e   a^re  of  ~ea3on   's  a^orjt   to  jlve  way  to  an 
new  ege  of  the   loaglnatlon,       "It   ts   ImposslMe",  he  saya, 

to  read  the  com  osltir'ns  of  the  most  celebrated  writers 
of  the  present  dar  without  bolnij  startlorl  with  the  electric 
life  w/i'ch  turns  r?ithln  their  words.     Il'.ef     -neaaure  the 
c^reun:  oroncc  and   sound   l-.he   vlepths  of  human  nsfire  with  a 
comprehensive  and   a' l-ponetrstin >  spirit*   and   they  are 
thenselvas  perhaps   the  most  slnoorel:-  astonished  at   Its 
manlrcstatlonsj  I    for  It  Is  less  their  s^^^lrlt  tlan  the  spir- 
it of  the   s,  e.   -^ 

Shelley *s  view  of  "the  most  celebrated  writers  of 

the  present  day",   howovr,  requires  some  cpjallflcetlon, 

Aaong  thorn  he  would  certainly  Include  Soutl'iey,  ftordsworth 

and  Colerldge»  and  In  each  of  t'.on  he  was  aware  of  the  evl- 

donees  of  a  certa'n  disillusion,   a  letrayal  of  thje  !na,;lna» 

t!on  and,    therefore,   of   the  cause  of  liberty.       On  January 

7,   iei8,  he  writes  to  Flliabeth  ritchener: 

I  r^o  n^t   think  so  hlrhly  of  SoMthcy  eo   X   rUd,        It   Is   to  be 
confessed  that  to  see  hira  In  h?s  f  orally,    to  behold  him  In 
his  domestic  circle,  he  e-pears   In  e  .-nost  amiable  llrht.  - 
1  do  r^ot  -ean  thst   he    'a  or  can  be  t^.e  ^r^^at   fharacter 
which  oncG   I   linked  him  to.       flla  ml"d  Is   terrltly  narrow, 
corn'^arod  to   It.       ^nce  he  fffts  this   cv.arecter,   •  evorytMnc 
you  oar.  conceive  of   .:ract!8'ed  virtue.  -     "ow  he   is   cr^rrupt^ 
ed  by  the  world,   con ts'^.l noted  by  Custom:      It  rends  ay  heart 
w'  en   T  t'lnlf  i^iat  he  rtl  ht  have  beent       Wordsworth  and  Col- 
eridge  T  have  yet   to  see ,5 

For  Colerldjo  he  had  "-ore  aim! rat 'on  and   t':ercfore  more 

■yo^athy.        In  his   I.ettor  to  'aria  Cist  ome    (July  1,   1820) 
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he  writes  J 

You  will  see  Colerld^^.e  -  ho  w   sits  obecur-e 

In  the  ercced'riQ';  lustre,  end  the  pure 

Intense  Irradiation  of  a  mind, 

m:lch.  With  Its  own  'ntei-ial  11-htnln,  blind, 

Pla  8  weorlly  t  jou^-h  darlTJoes  end  despair  - 

A  cloud-onclrclod  meteor  f  t.e  air, 

A  hooded  ©0  le  arr.on -,  llindlnt:  owl*. 

(202-200.) 

To  this  penetratin..:  f-^rtralt  of  Coleridge  (trtion  he  never 

net)  ehoMld  be  added  Mary  Shelley's  oomaent  'n  her  "iote  on 

the  early  'Oemat 

He  re  arded  hla  ohan  re  of  '^plninns  aa  rather  an  act  of  the 
will  than  conviction,  and  Velloved  t-^et  In  'la  Inn^r  heart 
he  «?o--ld  'ce  ha'ntod  by  wret  -helley  r.  naldered  the  better 
and  the  holler  asTjlratTona  of  his  youth.® 

Finally,  of  r.ordsworth,  'e  writes  to  Peaoock  (July  25,  10lO)j 

■hat  a  Voaatlj  and  pitiful  wretoh  that   ordsworthl   That 
aucii  a  nan  a:  ould  be  nucJi  a  pootl   I  con  conj.  ere  him  with 
no  one  fc-it  -Imonldes,  that  flatterer  of  the  Sicilian  tyrants, 
and  at  the  sa^e  time  the  \03t  natJi»el  and  tender  of  lyric 
poeta •" 

What  Shelley  sew,  tborofore,  among  h'a  fellow  poets 
WAS  evidences  of  gradual  dtelnte^atlon.   ^ot  even  poets 
were  Im  une  fr'^m  tr:e  "c-'ntac^on  of  the  world's  slow  ataln." 
And  Shelley  was  himself  aware  that  hTa  own  IraStllrstive  pow» 
•rs  wsre  on  the  decline.   He  was,  by  1G22,  no  longer  cap- 
able of  c^sta-ncd  IraaGlnative  effort.   Writing;  to  John 
Glftbome  on  April  10,  1R?2,  lie  ta  siirprised  to  dlacover  that 
Fellas  has  gone  through  t'  e  press  "with  fewer  nia takes  than 
any  other  poem  I  ever  published,"   Tut  hla  surprise  !a  ac- 
companied by  a  new  -ense  of  Indifference.  "vv>io",  he  sakSf 


••et'  d  as  midwife  to  tills  last  of  my  orohcna,  Introducing 
It  to  oillvlon,  end  ma  to  ay  aeriuatomad  failura?"   He  aaka 
for  Gisboma's  opinion  of  the  pa-,       it  'mpllea  that  hla 
opinion,  good  or  be*'.,  can  now  maVa  little  difference  to  him* 
•It  wes  written",  he  says  ,  "without  truoh  care.  In  one  of 
thoa©  few  cmmenta  of  enthualaam  whToh  now  seldom  visit  ma, 
and  which  neke  me  nay  dear  for  their  visits," 

The  "visitations  of  the  dlVnlty  In  Van"®  wore,  by 
1822,  almost  extinct,  end  w};en  he  telt  then  In  a  moment  of 
axcltomont  they  we-e  accompanied  by  such  psychic  exhaustion 
that  he  almost  preferred  them  to  pass  hlra  by.  Of  Charles  the 
First,  he  soys  he  writes  by  fits  but  "cannot  seize  on  tha  con- 
ception of  tJ^a  subject  as  a  whole"  .^^  fiiiet   con  solo  tlona 
ware  left  to  him  ware  to  be  found  not  5n  IdeaMstlc  litera- 
ture, 1  ut  In  literature  whoae  sole  charm  was  derlvod  iron 
the  exprersl^n  of  despolr.   "t  have  boen  readlno  over  and 
over  a.,a:n  1  aust,"  he  continues  In  thet  aeme  letter, 

and  always  with  sensations  which  no  other  composition  a:^« 
cltaa.   It  deepens  the  t^lcore  and  au^^ents  the  rapidity  of 
Ic'eas,  ond  woi?ld  therefore  seem  to  me  an  'inflt  study  for  any 
per«son  w::o  Is  prey  to  the  reproschea  of  -^ftTory,  pnd  the  ie» 
luslons  of  on  lroa:*;!net  Ion  not  t'^  be  restra'ned.   And  yet 
the  pleasure  of  Eytr.pathlslnt;  wit:  emotions  Vnown  ^nly  to 
faw,  althou  ±1  they  !ar'va  their  s^'l©  cJiar-  from  despair  and 
tha  acorn  of  the  narrow  t^ood  wo  can  attain  In  our  preaant 
atate,  seams  r.ore  th^an  to  cure  the  pain  whlc^.  '  elon:s  to 
the-,    Pertiaps  all  d'sc  ntont  with  the  less  (to  nae  a 
Platonic  sophism)  S'jpposaa  ti-ie  sense  of  a  just  claim  to  tha 

freater.  and  that  we  admirers  of  Feust  are  In  tfco  rl^vht  road 
o  Paradise,   Such  a  s-ppcsltl^^n  Is  not  ^ore  absurd,  and  Is 
carta !nly  lass  daron local  than  that  of  Wordsworth,  where  he 
seya  - 

Tl'la  earth, 
WViloh  !s  the  world  oT  all  of  ua,  and  where 
V.e  find  our  he  ^plness,  or  not  at  all. 
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A«  If  after  sixty  jmmru  of  auff^rlng  )Mr«»  we  were  to  be 
roasted  alive   for  alt-  million  raore   In  !'0:1,   or  chart  ta' ly 
annihilated  by  a   oov.n  de  .  raca   rs?cl  of  tlie  bur.ijlor  «  o 
br  Uj4it  tie    ^.nto  ex'?le  ce   ai    :  'rntl 

At  the   aame  time  that  She"  lev  was   r- odlng"cvor  and  aver 

•gain"   '      ♦•     '       R  rt    (and  traialatlnt;  passa,:ob),  he  waa 

also  rcadlrf,  lyron's   "atett  v^lunje  of  .ioetry,    published   In 

1821  ard  c  nta!nlnt7  Ce^.n,   A  Mystery,   rarde   a^i^us  and  TIae 

Two   i.  oocar?  .^^        "In  rr,j  opinion",   he  aaya   or  'he  vola-ie. 

It  oonta'ns  <"ner  ->ootry  than  haa  appeared  in  r  land  s'nee 
tf  e  publlcatlnr!  of  Varad!.?te  'e/«lned,  Cain  It  epooelyptlo 
-  ft   jR   8   rPV' Isflori  n-^t  boforo  c^wurlcatod  tr>    -  ani'^2 

Y^hst  rpQ   fro  revelation  tl;at  lyr^^n  comnur.lceted  to 
Ban  of  which  Shelley  speeks  ao     highly?       Cfl!n.    in  many  ra- 
•pecta  follow?   the  archetypal  patter*^  r^f  Shelley's  own  cpoca- 
lyptlc  v?s!on#        I*:    'ntrodurea   Into   t,;.at  vision,  however,    a 
"demon iacel''   olemo- t   <    pt  Shelley  never.    In  t'e   tToet  yeara 
of  h^a  vlslrrnary  developmoi.t,   cmslr^ored,     Cain,    like  Shel- 
ley's  irr>MCth.eu8,    reh-ola  e^«,a:'.nst  the  Jehovah-Jupiter  con- 
ception of  Ood.       Ouldcd  Vy  Lticlfer    (iilheiley'c   archetypal 
hero)  he  j  M-rnoys   Into  rorlds  :^l-3©r  than  Aden  and  into  an 
abyss  cf  r.peco  "  eync  tctiv  eon  and  tioon.     Aa   the  visionary 
journey  unfolds,   it  dawns  upon  Cain   (at  the  aui^^ostlon  of 
I>uclfer)   that  ?last'    Tia-  h-^ld  the  key  tr    the  deepeat  ayater- 
las  thct  ^-erplex  cior.  in  nia  earthly  atato.       TTif.s  davmln^ 
realization  on  t"ie  part     f  Cain,   is,  of  cr^urae,    the  reaUza- 
tlon  thjit  "•  l-^fl  at    the  ver:;  centre  of  Adonals«     In  :^holley»s 
poora,  ho-evoi,    t;  ' s    'eado   to  a  vision  in  which  th«  "dofiio  of 
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many-coloured     !••■•  1«  KMShad  «nd  th«  ->oot  rindt  hlraaelf 
standing  or.  t;i8   brink  of  annihilation.        In  Cain,    the  dark 
slda  of  tla  saaw  vision  is  reveal<^d«       'i-hc  sane  state  of 
mind  loads   i     the  rnurderlnf  of  Abel. 

^!ow  aware  Shelley  was  of  t  Sa  a  nlstcr  aspect  of 
Pyron'a  apocalyptic  vision  It  Is   Im^osalMe  t'    say  with  any 
oerta'nty.       His  ide- tlf leatlon  in  Adonais  with  Ca'n  in  tha 
sama  breath  tiiat  he   'dentlfles  himself  7.1tn  Christ  would 
sut^gost  Ibat,   St     •  Q3t  when  he  wrote  the  poem,  he  was  think- 
ing of  Ca^n  as  an  outcast  rejected  by  rarnn*     At  any  rate,   it 
!s  evident   that  a  very  dark  ai.adow  ha'l  crossed     helley's 
ralnd  sonetline  very  shr.rtly  after  he  comnlated  Adonaie. 
His  thoughts  beoama  inereasln.;ly  siorbld,     Goethe's  Faust, 
he  saya,    is  "en  unfit  study  for  any  person  who  is  prey  to 
the  reproaches  of  •  emory,      md  the  delualons  of  an   Inagina- 
tion  not  to  le  refttra'ned,"       And  for  this  very  reason  tha 
poeni  seemed  to  fasolnate  hir>« 

It  has  elresdy  been  su     ested  In  the  last  chaptM* 
that  Julisn  and,    fl,d  '^lo  presents  two  sides  of  a   alncTla  per- 
aonalit-y.       And  in  the   last  year  the  fyronlc  expect  cf  Shel- 
ley's personality  appears  to  have  ra-aase  ted  Itself,       Tha 
v'otory  of  tho  wrrld  nver  the  domain  of  the  Iraa  1 -nation, 
fli  victory  that  he  recori'sed  in  "the  r.ost  celebrated  writers 
of  the  prosent  day"^  wa?  a  r?r.»jx»ce  of  profound  grief  to  him. 
With  the  felling  of  his  own  creative     owor  he  saw  th^t  ha 
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Vfts  destined  to  suffer  •  •Imlletr  fat'  .  »h!le  It  la  neocs- 
ssry  to  spconlate  at  this  point,  !t  wo  Id  eppesr  lively 
that  some  such  aeditat^on  was  harassing  Shelley  when  he 
wrote  7:-e  Trinranh  of  Life.   -«  c'escrlbes  hJroself  *n  the 
openlnr  stanias  of  the  poem  as  .':avn,:  stayed  awako  all  n'ght 
filled  with  "thouchts  w'/ch  must  remain  untold"  (21). 
With  tl»e  conlry  of  nomlns*  however,  "  a  strange  trance  over 
ay  farcy  ro^"(e9). 

The   vision  tliat  appears  to  i>elley,  as  ml^^t  be  ex- 
pected, concerns  the  .Tpdunl  loss  of  creative  "=cwer  end  the 
dismal  3poct:.cle  of  ♦   v.orlr!  t'  ot  omer  :g9  when  that  ^owar 
ha«  been  eclipsed,  Ac  wll]  e  evident  In  the  "ctusl  anolysls 
of  the  poera,  3hollej  hns  been  Influenced,  !n  part, by  '''OSTds- 
worth's  "TntJmatlons  'Me"  and, In  part, by  Pyron's  dark  vision, 
Ilirougho'Jt  the  poem,  howe^rer,  Shelley  roiwalne  curiously  de- 
tached, as  If  ho  were  not  hlneelf  enga:;6d  in  the  appallln;^ 
vision  that  passes  b«for»e  his  M'n'";*s  eye,   Tr.ls   detac' mont. 
It  will  bo  ar^,ued.  Is  ot  the  ovldenoe  of  a  now  phase  of 
-'helloy's  nat'jrlty;   It  Is  the  evider.ce  of  ^helloy's  finfcl 
withdrawal  fry-  ^hf>   wm-l'?,   !'o  can  s»e  with  devastating 
clarity  w:  at  .    o'luaj  :or  nla  (for  such  'leroes  as  Housseau 
and  Plato  are  trapped  In  this  vision  that  unfoldo),  and 
from  thot  future  he  r  d3  t-r  letely  dtvoroovl  himself,   "Thy 
hopes  are  ^pne  lefcro:   iro-  .ll  things  here/  Th©y  have 
depert^-J;   th-»u  s- ouldst  now  dopfirt"  (Ai^nala.  4VC-471), 
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Th«  Trlung)h  of  Life  provides  tl^e  ccnf Irnat  •  on.    If  c-^nflma- 

tlon  '8  n'oded,    that  i^helloy  meant  what  he  aeld. 

Q- Ite  apurt  f  r- n  t.  o  evidence     t   tie  poem,   there  la* 

in  the  letters  i*ilch  « helley  wrote  Innedlately  before  hla 

last  fatal   journey,    the   record  o^  e   state  of  -".Ind  ihot  siig- 

f^ests  t- e  crtn '" '^toneBf'  ^'    :  Is  withdrawal.       'e  t^roto  to  r.d» 

ward  Trolawney,    for  oxB-^nle,   on  June  19 ^   ir»22? 

You,   of  course,   enter  Tnto  aoctety  at  I^ghom:     should  you 
meet  wit!,  any  ?!c!ontiric  person,   capa  le  of  preparing  tie 
??-;'iflr.lc  /.c!(^,    or  esce't^al   Ml  rf  bittor  qt^  • -■  ",    I    should 
vcyti^^i   !t   an  a     reet  kirclri-s     If  y^u  co-Id  re  me  a  small 

Ciuantlty,        It  requ'ros  the  tjrfistost  ca.  t!"n   in  pr- perotion, 
and  ougi-t  to   be  h^jjhly  coricentrated;        I  would  ^jlve  any  price 
for  t!  's  nedlclne;     you  re  «  ler  we  talked  of  It   the  other 
nirht,    end  we   <  oth  expressed  e  wish  to  porssesa  Itj     ny 
wleli  was  sei-jous,   end  opi^unj^  from  the  desire  to  avoid  need- 
less ^r!^^cr'-i:fi,        I  need  r:ot   tell  you   I  have  nr-   !ntent*on 
of  sulcldo  at  present,   but  T  confess  It  would  ".  c  a  coniort 
to  -"o  to        ■'y   ir  "y  nossesslon  that  golden  key  to  the  Chen- 
bar  of  r  ;al  rcst.l* 

In  M;^   last   letter,  written  to  Jrino  villl;ms  on  July 
4^   1822,   ".     tells  her  that  he   Tp  retui^nlnip;  to  Leghorn  tb.at 
night  r^nd  tiiat  he  "shsll  urge  hlra  [vvllllpma}    to  saH  with 
the  frst   fair  wind,   without  expecting  roe."^^       He  then  con- 
cludes • 

!!ow  soon  t  oee  hours  post,   end  how  slowly  they  ret'jm  to 
pass   30   soon  ncf.e'n,    arid  perhaps   for  evor,    in  which  ve  have 
lived  tot;ethor  so   Intf^nstoly,   ro  h'ppllyl  -  Adieu,   'v.y  doar- 
oat  friend  -  I  only  write  these    iigoe  ^"^r  the  pleasure  of 
trac'nr:  «.?het  w*ll  meet  y^ur  eyes.^® 

There  Is   a  note  -  f  flnpllty  In  these  linos  to  J»ne  ^VlHlams, 

Did  3h©lloy  raeor,   11' orally,    t-   c       "  "<-!  "perhaps  forever"? 

Whether  or  not  tha  was  his   Intention,    it  Is  evident  that 
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his  "sr>lrlt»3  bark*  had  set  ss^ 

Psr  fr-ia  the  s  ors,  far  fr^«  ihe  tro"illng  tJiPong 
Whose  f'alls  were  neve?-  to  the  temneat  Iven, 

ro  anslyslni^  the  poen  It  may  be  helpful  to  eat- 
•alne  whet  i3  ^^olne  on  In  It.  The  poet  Is  lyln-:  teneath 
an  old  chestnut  tree  at  dawn  In  a  state  of  waving'  tra  ce. 
I'e  Is  consclrvjs  of  the  sounds  anrl  a1  hts  of  nature  around 
hln,  feels,  for  exarrole,  the  clow  i  pon  h  s  brow  and  In  his 
hair  end  hoars  the  sound  of  the  ocoan,  Aa  he  £*s*s  upon 
the  scene  before  him,  a  vision  comes  I  efore  his  "ilnd  which 
Is  so  trer  aperent  that  he  can  aee  through  It  to  the  outer 
world  of  nature.  The  vision  Is  then  described  aa  It  un- 
folds I  efore  ,1m. 

The  poet  aeos  hlmsolf  setting  beside  a  pulllc  way 
watching  vast  streana  of  people  rushlnii  to  and  fro.   None 
of  there  ar^pear  to  know  w'ere  they  are  olng  or  why«   They 
are  q^ilte  oblivious  to  tKe  sounds,  and  ol  hts  of  nature 
that  belong,  not  to  the  world  ^T   the  vis? on,  I  ut  to  the 
outer  world  In  w:  Ich  th9   pf^et  was  tasking  before  the  vlslcari 
descended  upor  !  Im,  Suddenly  Into  their  "^Idst  t  ere  comes 
s  cold.  Intense  and  ^lerlng  1  i^.ht  that  eclipses  ihe  sun. 
It  Is  a  chariot  driven  by  a  Janus-vlaagsd  Shedov  with 
four  feces,  eacb  '^'''  »•  ' ''^i  has  Its  eyes  banded, 

When  this  chariot  comes  Into  the  aldat  of  tj-ie  throng, 
they  crowd  around  It  and  break  Into  "fierce  song  and  innnlao 
dance" (110),   t efore  the  spectacle  th^  poet  stands  a^haet. 
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fop  ho  rcallsea  th*t  all  humanity  Ir  oovight  up  In  thla 
frenzlec'  'acchonolle  wh!ch  e  ntlnues  until  "the  fiery  band 
W'*cb  held/  Ihelr  natures,  snaps"  (157-150)  •   ^ly  those, 
he  says,  "who  could  not  tar'ie/  Tiselr  s  >lrlts  t"^  the  conquep- 
ors"  (12''-1£9)  were  free;   "as  soon/  As  they  had  toiched 
the  world  with  llvln^:  flame,"  (12P-1?S0)  they  "fled  back 
like  eagles  to  their  notlve  noon"  (1"^1), 

"■truck  to  the  -  oart  by  t  '  s  sad  pat^eantry**  (176), 
the  poet  attonpts  to  understand  the  --oanln^  of  what  he  has 
seen*   In  the  midst  of  askln  ,  questions  "helf  to  myself" 
(177 i  a  voice  provides  the  answer:  what  he  h:a8  seen  Is 
"Life"  (190).   Tj)e  poet  turns  ond,  to  h' s  horror,  realltes 
that  whet  he  thougJit  was  an  old  root  was.  In  reality,  "one 
of  those  deluded  crew"  (134),   ^e  greas  beneath  his  feet 
was  this  wretched  being's  hair  and  the  holes  which  "he  vain- 
ly sought  to  hide/  Were  or  -a-f!  been  eyes"  (107-inn),   Thl» 
miserable  wretch,  e»  are  of  the  :^oet's  thoughts,  warns  him 
not  to  join  the  dare©  ns  he  had  eono.   He  says  tl.et  he  will 
toll  him  how  he  came  to  he  a  part  "-f  the  pabe»'t.   The 
poet  thon  can  --leke  up  his  own  *:^'nd:   "Tf  tiilrat  of  knowledge 
shall  not  then  abate,/  Follow  It  thou  even  to  the  nl  ht" 
(193-1P4).  Ti-.e   votce  Is  that  of  Pousseau  who  go«8  on  to 
laaient  that  he  lived  too  Ion;',: 

And  If  t'.e  spark  with  w:lc>'  ileeven  lit  my  spirit 
Had  been  with  purer  nutriment  sup;. lied. 

Corruption  wo  ;  d  not  now  thua  much  Inherit 
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Of  w!-.6t  was   one*  rouas^AQf    -  nor  thle   dlsrdsa 
Stained  that  w^  loh  out-ht  to  have  d^sde'ned  to  woar 

It. 
(£01-205) 

The  poet  asVa  hia  1^0  were  thoae  w>io  m^Am   up  the 
pathetic  t^roniJ  and  Fousseau  anevora  tiiet  they  are  all  t' ose 
who  In  f-ls  world  failed  throufh  laok  of  self-knowledfie  to 
gain  maetery  over  tbems'lvee.   "Let  them  pasa"  (24:5),  t^-  po«t 
says,  for  he  Is  no  longer  Interested  !n  those  who  drew  "new 
figures  on  Its  [life's]  f&ls>e  and  fragile  .lags'*  (24'/ )• 
And  those  f-'at  pass  -nclude  "into,  Arlatotle,  I  aeon,  Caesar, 
tope  ^re^ory,  Voltaire,  Napoleon,  Frederick, and  Catherine 
of  Bussla* 

Pcuaseau,  having  left  the  throng  behind,  -  w  tells 
the  poet  his  '^wn   spiritual  history  In  an  effort  to  under- 
stand how  It  Is  that  he  has  arrived  at  tlils  dismal  end* 
n*  asks  the  poet  to  on,_,e  o   '!l-''nelf  In  what  he  has  to  say  so 
that  "whet  thou  wouldst  be  tavsght  I  then  assy  loam/  Froa 
thee"  ("^07 -■^OG),   The  poet  Is  to  cease  being  the  ^ere  spec- 
tator and  bee  me  the  "actor  or  vlctlcj  in  t  is  wretchedness" 
(•^06). 

In  April  when  the  whole  earth  wsa  filled  v.lth  ths 
voices  •'■T   T'orlng,  Fousseau  was  laid  asleep  under  a  mountain 
"wlilch  froni  unknown  time/  7'ed  yawned  Into  a  cavern,  i'iy^-  end 
deep"  ('^12-'^i:5)  ,   Frora  tils  cavern  poured  a  t;,entle  rivulet 
w-  Ich  kept  the  soft  ,-ress  and  the  sweet  flowers  :  orover 
moist  end  filed  tl.c  w  ole  ^^rove  with  sounds  that  banished 
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all  plemsur*,  pa*n,  lov»  and  ote.   It  woe  the  river  of 
rort;etfulne98  that  oast  an  "otlivious  apell"  ("^^D,   Prom 
this  sloop,  tha  corstent  of  whlc^  ha  cannot  re»*»inbar,  he  vas 
awakened,  end  as  ho  looked  upon  the  earth,  "thnuch  It  waa  now 
broad  vJoy"  (:^:^7),  It  aeemed  still  to  keep  "a  e  tie  troce/ 
Of  ll^t  diviner  than  the  comaon  sun/  Sheds  on  the  oommon 
earth"  (■^'*7-'^-^9) .   Th>«  aource  of  thle  divine  11  -ht  was  Iris 
whoB  h©  descrll'S  as  "a  Shepe  ell  llj-'ht"  ("^52)  •   He  asks 
her  to  tellhln  -  rince  It  appears  to  him  th»t  she  rsn  des- 
oanded  "from  the  realm  without  a  name/  Into  thla  valley  of 
perpetual  dream*  (596-397)  •  w>»ere  he  came  from,  where  he 
is  now  and  why  he  la  here.   In  reply,  she  offf^ra  Mm  a  cup 
from  which  he  drinks.   A  new  vision,  never  seen  before,  is 
thereby  revealed  before  him,   T^e  maiden  gradually  fades 
before  a  new  and  Into  aer  light  fia  Lucifer  eraduolly  fades 
with  the  conln^   f  the  dawn,   Thle  new  vision  slowly 
absorbs  the  earlier  vision  of  Iris,  elthoui^.  Ilk©  one  who 
hopes  "that  his  day*a  path  may  end  as  he  bejran  it"  (410), 
that  earl!er  presence,  while  no  lonrer   sern,  la  sttll  felt. 
However,  Rousseau  f^oes  on,  the  presence,  like  "tlie  host  of 
a  forgotten  forr.  of  sleep"  (420),  's  f 'roily  lont,  with  the 
result  that  he  was  pl»mt?ed  Into  "the  thickest  billows  of 
that  IJvin.;  storm"  (4C^)   which  the  port  himself  had  witness- 
ed.  The  rrovo  *n  which  ho  v-^ke  now  was  peopled  wit'  dim 
forma  like  "a  flock  of  vampire-bats  before  the  ^lere/  Of 
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the  tropic  sun"  (484-4^5) •   Others  wore  like  "reatlees  spe«" 

(4f'?)  or  ''valturea"  tlxat  nade  t:.elr  noets  "unoer  the  crown 

whloh  girt  with  emrlro/  A  bebyU  or  ai  Idiot's  Vrow"  (496-4P9). 

And  «8  }»©  cASo*^  veil  after  veil  dropped  awe  until   the 

sleeperc  In  the  or  ijvlous  valley  died"  (5S9).   ""hen,  wJ.at 

Is  life"  (544)?  the  poet  cries.   At  tils  point,  the  poem 

breaks  off,  '.}  o  answer,  however,  le  Isipllclt  In  the  vision. 

Rousseau's  ac  ount  of  the  loss  of  "celentlai  llt^t" 

ties  together  all  Uiree  ports  of  the  ,oen.   The  opening 

deso2*iptlon  of  the  S'lnrise  Is  llnVed  to  liousseau's  vision 

of  nature  when  laid  asleep  under  e  mountain;   the  vision 

that  tl  o  poet  has  merges  wltL  rout-seau's  own  experience  as 

his  own  Inner  light  jjli^edually  fades.   Tie  poet's  experience, 

in  othor  words,  perallols  Tousseau's  experience.   There  is, 

however,  a  profound  Ufforence.  ?ous8eau  Is  looking:,  beck 

over  iiiS  life;   tlie  poet.  Is  looking tkiead.   At  the  very 

centre  of  the  poem  lies  o  choice  w^!ch  the  poet  must  make: 

whether  he  should,  like  Housseau,  live  out  his  life  to  this 

dismal  end  or  withdraw.   T>il8  Is  the  thrugfat  which  the 

poet  says  "must  remain  'intold."   Fousseau  outs  the  question 

to  hlni 

"I  will  unfoli'   that  which   tc   this  deep  soorn 

Led  TTB   and  rry  '  Ions,    and  relate 

-I'.o  pro{_ire3S  o  ^ja,  ©ant  since  the  momj 

"If  tr.lrst  wloJ  ro  shall  n-'^^t  tnen  state 

lollow    *t    t  I'vor;    to    the    -1.rht. 

(loi-ios.) 

Th»  questl-^n  t  at  the  poet  asks   Is   liamlet's  queatTonj     "To 
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be  or  ^^t  to  be,"       T^PTlet,  ehoae  to  live  becnur^e  ^^f  !  is  foar 
of  whot     l^t  follow  death;     Shelley's  metsphyslc  of   death* 
on  the  other  hsnd,    allowed  hJai  tf>  raoVe  the   pl'jriiie.       Added 
to  t    !s  metsphysic  he   -^sf'   t>e  exe-^nlo  of  "oethe's  Feust 
»>^ose  t   irst  ftr  knowledjrt;  rcmslnrd  unetstod   and  led  Ma 
"even  to  the  nl^'ht,"  as   it     ed  led  Pousaesu. 

Shelley,    as  early  as  The  revolt  of   IsIbt,   recot^n'ssd 
that  the  fate  ^r  the  vlsloncr^    In   this  world  was   to  to  a 
rartyr-prophet  like  Christ.     TliroutJiout  his   life  he  had  been 
conscif^us  of  the  precarl^'isneaa  of  h?8  owr  oxlste-'ce. 
Cor  so  Lous  of  the  fact   ^hat  z.e  was  doomed  to  an  tarly  death, 
he  was  anxious  tr  give  before  death  overtook  hiita  a   true  pic- 
ture of    Js  own  mind.       He  wanted,   that  la,    t<~   "redeem  from 
decay  the  vlsltatlonb  of  tho  divinity   In  *'en,"       'o  :^oet 
vaa  ever  mot-e  conscl-'us  of  life  as  a  pllt^rlwai^e  through  the 
valley  of  the  s^:cdow  of  death  than  was  ohelleyj      and   if  Y>9 
feared  no   evil   it  vas   Vocause  he  waa  comforted  Vy  the  rod 
and  the   staff  of  '-^is  croatlve  faculty. 

Py  1822,   however,  he  was  aware  of  the  fact  tliat  Iila 
rod   and  his  staff  were     one.     btanding  utterly  al.ne  in 
that  valley,  he   s-dderly  saw  It   In  the  enorrcity  of  Its  horror. 
Vhat  was  revealed  to  him  was  the  c^ark  side  of  his  own  spooa* 
lypttc  vision. 

The  apooal^Ttlo  vision  is  essentially  a  Judcment  upon 
the  worlds     the  day  of  Pesurrectlon  and  the  day  of  Judgment 
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ar«   tlie   sane  event  viewed   In  two  teperate  perapeot* ves. 
The    imblndlne  of  Frotnetheua   Is    ibe  destruction  oT  Jupiter. 
Shelley,   ae  ha  Tnetur«d,  foun<l  It  IncreesInK,!/  difficult  to 
ooma    to    ;  r' oa  with  tM  3  .■'erv  a^da  of  hie  own  vision.       Like 
PMa»tbeu8,  he  tnenaijed  t-.   jja'n  e  rr  rel  victory  by  peoalling 
hta  cxirse  and   forjilving  hla  enemies.     At  the  sare  time*    how- 
aver,   to  forgive  one 'a  enemies  waa  to  df.'Hroy  them,       Jupiter's 
day  of  Judgcient  wes  the  day   fh«it  Fronatheua  forgave  him, 
Nlatzsohe,    :  Imself  a   i-^ro-nei  hean  philosopher-poet,   waa  later 
to  render  ertloulato  t'  la  rather  dlal>ollcal  paradox. 
Chirlst  8  teac    Ing  concerning;  forclvenesa  he  recognised  as 
e  dls.ulsed  doctrine  of  revenge.       Shelley 'a  vision  of 
Paradise  turned   In  the  end   into  a  vision  of  Hell  eq  :al  to 
anything  that  he  had  found  In  Dante's   Inferno.       And  to  that 
earthly  Hell  he  assigned.    In  the  vision  of  The  Trlu^iph  of 
Life,   a  sltesble  oortlon  of  the  hTiman  race.        It    Is  little 
wonder,    therefore,    thet   the   poot  5n  the  poen  stood  aghast 
at  what  his  Imagination  finally  wrought. 

While  the  deepening  glo<»i  of  The  Trlu^iph  of  Life 
f'nds   its  analogues   'n  t:e  visions  of  Goethe  and   •  yron,    the 
path  leadi nr-  to  that  gloo"  flnda  ita  analogue  In  Wordsworth  *8 
"Intlmatlona   Ode."       I'lth  the  loss  of  "celestial  ll^t"    (5) 
Wordsworth  : -^und  his  co' solaii'-.na  "In  yeare  that  trlnjj  the 
philosophic  iflnd"    (187).       The  fundamental   difference  be- 
tween iSordsworth's  "Intimations  Ode**  and  Shelley's  Trlunph 
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of  Life  lies  In  t>)«lr  differing  co  oeptlons  of  the  creative 
process.   In  hie  Prefr.co  t-*  the  vrlcal  '  olloda  (1300) 
V.ordswort.^  errtjeat  on  the  leels  -^f  his  own  ox'^erlenoe,  that 
creation  la  not  the  "?:!pont9neoiis  overflow  of  r>ow«rf"l  ono- 
t Ions'*   In  th«>t  actvoT  .,rr*^>-,«-  '»-.  V)tch  t/.ose  emotions  are 
f*rst  experienced  es  s  rosjlt  r.f  s'-rae  Innedlate  l-npress^on. 
It  has  Its  source  rsth'-^r  "fr^^'io  emotion  recollaot'-d  In  tran- 
qjllllty".^®   The  emotion  Itself  '»  -'■.nt^'--.l6'-n'^  un  +  ll, 
"by  a  species  r>^  reaction,  the  trflnqulllity  raduclly  dis- 
appears, nnd  an  era'^tlon,  Vlndred  to  that  which  was  heforo 
the  subject  of  c^ntetT'.plqtlon,  *3  rnd-:filly  produced,  f\nA 
does  Itself  actually  exist  in  the  human  pjlnd."^®   I^ia^j^ na- 
tion, therefoi^.  Is  closely  linked  to  memory,  Tl^e  ^)Ower 
of  the  poet  lies  'r   a  al.'llty  t^>  recall  -trat  '-mntl-^na, 
■^t  Is  Impoasl'le,  lor  oxanfle,  for  the  nature  oot  t  ex- 
perience the  actual  omotlcns  of  a  child  for  the  o^vlouo 
reason  fh^t   V.e  1p  n'^t  a  r^'.lld.   Yet,  In  wntchinr  c  child 
at  pl97f  he  Is  ^^^  le  to  recall  ^'p   '^wn  c!  lldhood  Joy  and. 
In  recalllnr  ^t,  trlnr-  forth  en  emotlr^n  kindred  to  that 
which  the  oh'H  oT-^erionco?!.   Thus,  in  the  "  •'ntl'-f'tl'^na 
Ode",  he  concludes r 

Then   slnt;»  ye  Mrds,  aln  ,  sin^;  a  Joyous  songl 

And  let  the  youn<;  iianba  bound 

As  t-^  the  taVor'a  sound  1 
*(•  in  tr.O'.x^it   will  Join  your  tiirong. 

Ye  thst  Ipe  en'!  yc  tl.at  ul*»y. 

Ye  t;  8t  throui.,h  your  hearts  to-day 

Feel  the   la'nesn  nf  the  Vnyl 
Ifthat  thout»h  the  ra  Hence  wltlch  waa  once  so  brigbt 
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E#  now  for  ever  taken  from  -ny  sleht^ 

Though  not  5.n,'   .?an   lr!ng  '  ftcV   the  hour 
c;f  esolendour  In  the   qrtsa*   of  >^lory  In  the  floworj 

\eX";r5ev«  r^t,   rathor  f'nd 

Strent^t-:  in  w.iat   r'eina'ns   tehlndj 

In   the   nrlmal    r^^-^^y-^y-.y 

•hich  having  fcc  jt   ever  be. 

(169-in^.) 

ShoHoy,  on  the  other  hand,   oonstrlored  ooetry  as  ft 

species  of  revolatlon.       The  "oolestiel   M rht"   that  envelops 

nature  for  the  poet  anrl  accounts  for  "splendour  In  the  nrass" 

or  "tllory  in  the  flower"   Is  r\r>t  an  e^ntlon  "kindred"   to 

that  of  t'-G  chlld^     It   's   the  actual  vision  o**  Vh^   ohtld. 

And   tt  Is  the  tctufll  vision  because  the  poet  In   tl-ie   act  of 

crontion  ata^-'ds   In  the  same  divine  oresence  as  does  the 

child.       ?hie  poet   Is   >y'^t  recalllr.      ^he  '*radianco  which  was 

once   GO   t;rl,;;:iit"  w.loh  hos  been  "'or  ever  taVen   frotn  my 

sl(5lit"j     hs   la  visited  by  that  radiance.       The  vision  of  the 

poet  Is   tJ-se   inarticulate  vl3l'->n  '->r  the  ch.^ld.        If,    thnn. 

It  he  "forover    *:a'-9r.   fr"— '  "17  n'    hit"   the  pool   *b  no  Ion  or 

nblo    I0   create.        If  vh-t  Wordsworth  says   *n  t>ie   first  half 

of  ^Is  noer^  5f?  tr'J>e    (nemely,    that  "the  thln..:a  whloh  I  have 

^(..er.   I  n'^v.'  ran  see  n'^  fnore" )   then,   frn  Shelley*  s  nolnt  of 

view,  he  has  lost  hts  lTOa.:;lnetlve  power.       And,    If  he  has 

lost   --Is   imaginative  f>o^''er,   reason  and  the  aenaes  cannot 

long  or«servo  him  fv^n  n  ■   IntKord  disinter  ration.       lie  could 

riT-t,   r.a  o  poet  with  his  faith  in  the  crfctive   .l!r.a>.-l nation, 

ftnd   cowfort   In  Vrordsworth's  "philosophic  rnlnd,"        For  a 

llterallat  oS  t.ie   ' na  ;lriatlon  either  .-eaven  or   Hell  was 
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preferalle,   as  Shelley  h'raself  points  out,   to  th«  kind  of 
"purgatory"  t.'at,   fro-j  -^holley's    -olnt  of  vie*,   V'orilaworth 
held  cut.     Ac  s*-  fii'/ocelyptlc    'oet,   -helloy  coulci  only  deal 
with  axtrealtleB,  1th  tha  lows  of  r'cratUse    (^   celoatlal 

11  'ht")   '>11  ^-  "rif>    vvn"   t>  o  only  alternative.       Ih-^.  noet, 
as  poet    la  divine;     as  a  :)oot,    -helloy  could  not  beer   to 
become  what  ftordsworth  always  knew  himself  to  te,   "a  nan 
speaking  to  men".^ 

Shelley 'y   IndeTrtednrso,    therefore,    to  Wordsworth's 
*•  Intimations  Ode"  telon  :s  t  ^  the  first  el^ht  stanzas  in 
which  he  describes   tl.^      ;  a  -f  "colestlal  ll-tht**,   explain- 
ing It  first  an  "leta-^hyslcal   terns  derived  fr-^Ti    'lato's 
doctrfne  or  nr©-ex*stenoe  and   tlien  in  peyc?:olo^lcel   tenas 
of  t;=»^    e*  'Id's   adjustncnt  U;   h' s   envlronrrient.       Ae  al-jht  be 
orpectcvi,    't  was  t^.e  rota.^hysical  explanation  tlat  primar- 
ily Intorfested  hTaj»       Ihe  paiallela  ^t>tween  thfe  two  poems 
must  -?ovj  ho  exanlnod. 

In  the  fifth  stanza  of  ti.o  "Intimations  Ode"   tvorda- 
worth  writes: 

)uv  blrt?:  Is  but  a  alesp  and  a  foroetting; 
Tho  So'jI  that     rises  with  us,  oMr  life's  Star, 

aatij  hoc!  o!        ■     -e  Its  aett-nc;. 

And  enneth  a.^»rt 

nt  In  entire  fori-;etfulnosa. 

An--'  not   *n    '"  '  '        •^'     '■  '  oa, 
rut  trtvlltn..   c  y  do  we  o.rae 

From  '>od,   who  ta  oxar  bone: 
i.c..ven  lies   ol  o-it   \\9   In  our    'r^fancyl 
Shades  of  the  prlson-hoMse  bo-ln  to  close 

tipon  t  ,e  ^jrowlns  '  oy, 
Put  he  beholds  t'-*e  llg'  t,   and  whence  !t  flowa. 
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B*  e«M  it   'n  his  joyt 

The  Y-^i)th,who   flelly  ferther  fr-m   t)\e   C8  3t 
l«uat  travel^    st!ll  is     eturs's   irieat* 

And  by   tV.fi   vinlon  oolendlfl 
la  on  his  va^    attended; 
"^    length  t^e     n-     -Tcrcetves    ?t   <^lo   aray, 
fade    Into   t'.B  ll^lit    -^f   c  nm;  n   day. 

(59-77.) 

Tb'a  stanaa  closely  pax-allols  Tonggean'g  Bcc"»unt  of 

hlg  own  ejcperlenoe   in  The  Trlurph  rf   Life.       Ills  '  !rth,  he 

says,   was  an  "oMlviotJs  spell"  which  yet  could  not  enttr'ily 

Mot  out  fr'^m  hia  nind  the  thou"ht  of  the  trenaf  i  'urod 

world  froT  whle^   he  caipe.       f."* 'le  wsUn,'  to   the  dreen  of 

life,   the   traces  of  a  diviner  11-ht  still  lingered: 

"Thoufh   it  was  '"ow  broad  day,    a  gentle   trace 
0^    ll,.vht  diviner   than  the  co^ranon  sun 
Sheds  on   the  ctt-oh  earl.'",    end   ell  tj.e   jilece 

"Wsa  flllsd  %!t-  -eric  s^nrds  woven  Into  one 
Cbllvloua  melody,    cr^nfuairis  aenae  ,, 

Amid   the   trlldln^   waves   and   eJ  edowa   dim,' 

(y57«r4£.) 
The  account  of  Ms  travels  ttiat  each  riay  takes  him  farthar 
from  east,    t}  o'vjh  still   >^uided  "by  the  vision  splendid", 
Shelley  presents   in  the  rrivn  of  a  myth  which  sr-.trnces   tlie 
psyche-cpipsycho   theme.       Pousseau'a  "splendid  vision"   la 
descrUed  ea  a  "Shape  oil   11  ht"  wbloh  transfl!v,nred  the 
eert':  about  her.     Tala   s-ia  e   Is   Iris,   lousoeau's  eplpsyohe. 
She   Is  his  own  sonl-state   in  the  Vin;:dom  of  pre-ex^  stence. 
Roussea^:!  fiddresE..-        ^    «>s     nc  w  n  "cnfist  fr'tn  t>^e  realm 
with-ut   a  nare/   Into   tnia   valley  oi    petp«itual  droa-i." 

TiiG  fading  of  the  vision  "into  the  ll^ht  of  corEnon 
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day"  Is  descr'bcd  tn  terms  of  Fou8b««u»8  6r'nVir\  ,   f r  a  a 

cup  which  she  ra'see  to  his  lips.   His  Vraln,  ho  says,  then 

•  •  •  became  as  aand 

"Vhara  the  f'rst  wave  had  nore  than  half  erased 
The  track  of  deer  on  desert  La' rsdor; 
Bhtlst  tha     wolf,  from  w.lch  they  lied  amazed, 

"Loaves  h!s  stfer-)  vialtly  upon  the  shore. 
Until  the  sec  x\0.   \  ursta  .... 

(405-'l09.} 

tlth   the   loss  of  those   trf^ces  of  a  diviner  llcht,   which  ha 

eovpares  t      the  settlnr,  of  Lucifer,  he  sank  Into  that  othar 

li>?tit  w  tch  was   to   ,:u1de  him  to  h!s  d'^om. 

"So  knew   1   In  thet    11  ht*s  severe  excess 
The  presence  of  that   Shape  w  ^  ch  on  the   st-roatn 
Moved*   as   I  moved  along  the  wlldeme8a« 

"Vore  dimly  than  a  day-ai'paarlng  dream. 
Tie     jiost   of  a  forKotte-i   fom  of  sleep; 
A  lltjht  oj    heaven,   whose  half-extinguished   beam 

"Throu.h  the    slc'<   '!ay    !n  w.icr!  wo  uake   to  wenp, 
Gllrrrrers,    for  ever  aou^t,    'or  ever   lontj 
So  did   that  shape   its  obscure   tenour  keep 

"Fealde  my  path,    as  silent  as  a  j^oatj 
Put   the  new  Vision,   and   the   cold  bright   car. 
With  solenai  speed  and   stunning  music,    crost 

"The  forest,    ond  as   If  f r^  m  some  dread  war 
TrUinphantly  ret'irnlnc*    the  loud  trillion 
Fiercely  extolled  the   fort-iie  of  her  stsr. 

(424-4.'Se,) 

Tbwa  does  Shelley  describe   the  procean  that  v oy.^^Q^orth  pre- 
sents  In  the  laat  two  Unos  of  h?s   fifth  atanaas 

At  Ion  'th  the   "en  perceives    It   <^lo  away. 
And   s!nk  into   the  llrht  of  coinmcn  day, 

Rouasaau's  account  of  his  own   spiritual  history  pro- 
vides  tha  tasls  for  an  understand  In;,  of  the   first   section  of 
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t' o  poen.   The  poem  op«n«  with  •  description  of  the  sunrise. 
What  Shelley  deacr'bes,  ::owever.  Is  not  "the  llf^t  of  conraon 
day"  but  that  11  ht  infused  with  "celestial  llfiht."   The 
rlsln.:  sun  la  "the  Mrtb/  Of  llcxit"  (6-7)  wMoh  la  "awlft 
as  a  aplr-lt  haster.ing  to  hi  a  task/  Of  glory  and  of  ^po6*^ 
(1-2).   At  Ita  r^f^9   "the  Ocean's  orison  rose"  (7),  "the 
orient  'ncense"  of  flowers  sent  "their  odorous  algihs  up  to 
the  srrllln  air  "  (12-14),  smd  "the  V  Irda  tasipered  thelp 
Biat^n  lay"  (e)  to  the  " Ocean *S5  -rlaon".   This  Is  the  "splen- 
did vision"  bestowed  ly  the  "Shape  all  light".   Put  across 
thla  vls*on  of  nature  there  came,  aa  a  shadow,  nnothor  vision* 
This  sec  nd  vlsl-  n  la  the  "lljjht  of  common  day"  which  jjradu- 
ally  oMlterateo  the  "celestial  lloht". 

And,  weary  with  vain  toll  end  faint  for  thlrat, 
neard  not  the  fourtelns,  wboae  nclodious  dow 

Out  of  their  mossy  cells  forever  burst; 

Hor  felt  the  breeee  which  from  the  forest  told 

Of  grassy  paths  and  w'^od-lawn   Intersperaed, 

With  over-erchlnt^  olma  and  caverns  rol<3. 
And  vldet  banks  where  sweet  dreams  brood,  but  they 
Pursued  tholr  norloiio  folly  as  of  old, 

(66-7'S.) 

Shelley  Is  here  deecrlblnc  the  mass  of  huma'ilty  wr.o  have 

been  utterly  carried  away  by  their  "aerlous  folly"  to  the 

point  where  they  are  no  lonrer  aware  of  the  beauty  that  sur- 

x»oijnd8  then.   Shelley,  however.  Is  careful  to  r.Hst'ngulah 

the  people  In  Ms  vision  from  h^maelf.   In  the  very  raids t  of 

this  vision,  he  ssys; 
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©i«t   I  had  felt   ti.e   frf^shneee  of   that  dawn 
Esithe   In  the   sa:.  o  cold  dew  ny  '.  row  end  -.a!r» 
And   sate  as  thue  upon  that   slope  of  lawn 

'Jhdor  the   aolf-aana  ^  r  e  £  ,    and     .card  as  then 

The   ?  Irds,    t  .e    f"'.:nta'na  on-;  tha  aaa   still  y  old 
Sweet   talk   In  muslo  tl;roU('>i  tha  anaxoourod  air* 

Shelley,    In  other  wor^tf  hat  r^t  joined  the   t' rong,       ishat 

he   !s  descr'blng  la  a  prop]  otic  vlalon  of  what  lies  ahead 

for  hlns,    s-ould  ha  decide  to  c^nttnue,    'Ika  '^ouaaaau,   unt'l 

avariln^.     "The  Soi.tl  thst  riaea  with  us,   o-jr  llfa'a  Star," 

3878  Wordsworth,   "hath  ha5  elaewhera  Its  sattin-".       While 

Lucifer's  ll,j;ht.   In  ^'*>uaaaau*a  ace  unt,   la  al  sorted  Into 

the   "ohry.'3ollte/  Of   sunrise*    (414-413),   3holley  knew,    that 

It  hath  had  elaewhero   1  ta  setting.-" ,       It  fcelonc^a,   like  the 

"soul  of  Adonals"    (404)    In  "the  a- ode  wnero   tie  I  temal 

are"    (Adonaia,    445).        ^ii'-helley  did  not  worship  the  earthly 

Aphrodite  hut  her  divine  form,    the  'Aavenly  ''ra   la.        rjnllke 

the  victltaa  In  nis   vision,  he  never  confused  tha  two. 

Adonis's  love  for  Aphrodlte,he  tranaflgured   Into  t'.e  yearning 

of  the  poet's  8. ul  for  Its  divlr^  epipayche.       It  waa  Foua- 

•eau*8  fe'.  lure  to  dl  st 'n?^,ul8h  between  Apl  rodl^^e  and   Urania 

that  lod  tn  bla  ruint 

"Pefore   thy  wanory 

"I  feared,   loved,    hated,    suffered,   did  and  died. 
And   If  the   cparV  wit     w  In"    Ktaven  lit  my  spirit 
Had  been  with  purer  nutr'ment     str->plie<l. 
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torrtiptlon  wour^d  not  now  thus  much   Inlierlt 
Of  vJiat  was  oncG  !  oussecu,    -  rx'V  ti.is   i?isi;il»« 
Stained  that  which  oucht   to  have  dlada'.nod  to  wear  It. 

(194-205.) 

And  Plate  suffered  the  sono  doom  in  his  earthly  lifer 

"All  that  Ts  nortal  o"  ,jre6t  Plato  t  ere 
Exp^^^latea  the  Joy  and  woe  his  roaster  knew  notf 
The  st-^r  that  railed  his  doom  was  far  t- o  fair. 

(254-256.) 

Some  "oacred  few",  however,  "wo  co  Id  nrt  tame/  Tl  e!r 

solrits  to  the  c  nq-erors'i  escaped  tills  earthly  doom. 

These  were  the  rart'/TS  w  o  "as  soon/  As  they  had  trurhed 

the  world  wlti  living  flame/  Med  Lack  like  eagles  to  their 

native  noon".   Such  n  one  Shelley  Ime/^lned  eats  to  be  and 

such  a  one  ho  l^ia  ined,  at  the  end  of  Adonale  hinself  to 

be.   Tlie  Triutaph  of  Mfe.  therefore,  must   e  imde:  stood 

in  terns  of  the  destiny  that  >^helley  had  already  conceived 

for  hinself  in  Adonals.   What  he  la  describing  Tn  t'e  vision 

is,  on  the  one  hand,  his  own  aworeneae  of  his  loss  of  "oeles- 

tlel  light"  and,  on  the  other,  what  5t  woDld  be  like  to  live 

on  In  this  vorld  wit'  out  it.  '^e  fact  t!iat  rioat  of  hurnan- 

Ity  must  indeed  live  on  without  that  ligjit  filled  Shelley 

with  aone  horror.    it  'a  oaaible,  however,  to  aeo  in  that 

horror  a  Judgment  upon  the  world  thrt  had  recocted,  hlra  just 

as  It  is  ^osaltle  to  see  in  Dante's  Inferno  a  Judgment  on 

his  otin  enemlee  and  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  a  Judgment  on 

Ibogland  for  the  failure  of  Us  people  to  fulfil  Milton's 

expectations  for  them.  Shelley  was  tiie  prophet  of  the  day 
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of  K«surr«ctlon,       Like  all  euoh  prophets  his  vision  carried 
•  threat  for   t  cse  w;:o  rejected  It.     Shelley  believed  ti  at 
he  had  crme    Into   t  e  world   to  redeem  it  with  Ms   revelation 
of  the  divinity  In  man,       lie  world  rejected  t.hal   vision 
and  he  went   bac>  tn    Ms  proper  a  ode  leaving  tehlnd  hTw  a 
vision  of  tbe  0">nseQMenco8, 

Tha  Lacohanalla  w  ich  the  poet  fl««a  in  his  vis 'on  in 
the  openln  ;  sect' on  of  the  po«a«    then*   Is  tha  perverted  form 
of  the    true  hierorasnla  '"f  the  lest   act  of  rrcnetr  cms     nVoup.d« 
Like  Milton's  p-esertat'on  of   Hell   In  Paradise  Lost,   it  la 
a  close   parody  of   the  Kln^d  m  of  Heaven* 

The  pOMi*   as  It  a* ends »    is  but  a  frefijnent.       VhathM* 
Shelley  meant  to     ove  "rra  h!8  vls'on  of  Hell  to  a  final 
vision  of   .'aradlse,   whether,    that    Is,    he   had    !n  mind  a   .>oera 
on  the  scale  of  '>arite*o  rivlne  Comed.7  presented   in  terms 
of  the   J  la tonic  myth  of  tha  soul's  descent  into  the  world* 
its  cycle  or   incorr.atlon  and  its  final  return  to  "the 
abode  where   the  i.ternel   are",   it  if    Irpoas  ble  to  say.       Mtry 
Shelley  calls  Ihe  Triumph  of  Life  one  of  Shelley's  r.ost 
mystical  poems.     Iliere  can  be  no  dovibt  that   ■mdarlying  it 
there  la  an  anagoglcel  vision  wh'oh  ha  real  lead  only  in 
negative  terms. 

*hon  Shelley's  poem  is  comoared  with  v.ordsorth's  "In- 
timations Ode"    It   is  not  only  evident   that  he  rejected 
Wordawnrth'p  view  that  recollection  of  early  childhood  is 
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adequate  compensation  for  tne  loss  of  "celestial  ll«iht"» 
but  also  that  he  rejected  the  Idea  that  the  "years  that 
bring  a  philosophic  mind"  Is  cny  adequate  substitute  for 
mystlcfil  union  with  the  One.  This  latter  fact  is  evident 
when  Pousseau's  acc'ount  of  'Is  own  s.  Irltual  history  la 
examined  In  the  ll^rht  of  the  Platonic  myth.  And  when  the 
po«m  as  It  exists  In  frs^^nentary  form  is  seen  In  the  light 
of  Plato's  myth,  rather  than  Wordsworth's  poesTi,  It  is  possible 
to  detect  a  larger  vision  within  the  poem  itself. 

In  the  Phaedrns  myth,  Plato  comoares  the  tripartite 
soul  to  two  r;lnged  horses  driven  by  a  Charioteer.   The 
Chariots  of  the  ^ods,  he  says,  run   smoothly  witliin  the  firma- 
ment of  Heaven  becense  the  divine  charioteers  have  perfect 
control  over  their  winged  steeds.   The  ods,  that  is,  live 
eternally  in  a  state  of  perfect  equilibrium  because  their 
faculties  are  harmoniously  subordinated  one  to  the  other 
with  reason  in  the  driver's  seat.   Tils  inner  harmony  of  the 
three  parts  of  ti^.e  soul  (the  appetitive,  the  spirited  and 
the  rational)  which  the  j/ods  enjoy  at  alltlmos  is  what,  for 
Shelley,  the  poet  enjoys  In  moments  of  divine  inspiration. 
It  ^8   in  this  sense  that  Shelley  says  the  po0t,  as  distinct, 
from  man.  Is  dWine.   "ibis  inner  hierarchy  of  the  facultlet 
of  the  sonl  he  exolored  in  the  Bpipsychidion « 

Among  men,   however,  the  c>iarloterr  la  seldom  in  con- 
trol of  hla  w'n  od  steeds  end  not  until  he  is  able  to  assume 
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perfect  control  ovmr  th«ai  1«  he  f!t  to  take  hie  oleoe  "In 

the  etode  where  tho     tcrr  p"!    ore,"        "The  Cheplnta   of   t:\e 

Godflf*'  Bfiya   !  latoy 

going  evenly  and  lo'ng  alvaya  obadlent  to  the  hand  of  the 
Cherlotcer,  oor'on  llah  t}^otr  joumey  oaallyi  but  the  other 
Chariots  hardly,  vlth  ^raat  lahowr,  for  ^>^©  ^'orsa  which  la 
by  nature  frow»rrt  Is  as  a  welf.*ht,  one'  ever  Incline t^t  towards 
t' a  Lart'  ,  one',  except  the  Charioteer  hoth  trou^^t  hln  into 
•utjectfon,  draweth  t'    '  pv.-,-*  down,   Toreln  sto: '^eth  the 
cause  to  the  Soul  nt  :  trial  exceed^np  great 

and  Boro  v*ilch  are  pV'    ^rn-  for  her.   (247  F.) 

While  soma  man  are  able  tr>    !mltrte  the   life  of  the  :-:ods  up 

to  a  point,  they  tre  so  troubled  \.y   t:,eir  :  orses  that  they 

••e  hardly  eHe  to  behold  the  world  of  the  Fortas,   The  pllrht 

of  others  Is  even  worse i 

Fealdea  th- »e  tlere  follow  other  Souls  wh!oh  all  do  strive 
after  t^  ot  wMcl.  I^  eove,  but  are  not  si^  le  to  roach  unto 
It,  and  arc  carried  r'^und  sunlren  beneath  t)ie   face  of  lieaven, 
trar:  .11    ^  >n  one  a  other,  and  runnln-:  3.  alnst  one  amt-hor, 
arid  pret'.  on   Tor  to  o^^tatrlp  onf'   anoUier,  with  mijrity 

graat  sound  of  tu'^ult  and  sweat  of  the  race;  and  hers,  by 
raason  of  the  unaPrlirulnesp  of  the  Charioteers,  man/  Souls 
ara  mal'Tied,  and  T.any  have  their  w'n:S  brokeni  and  all,  great- 
ly travailing,  depart  uninitiated,  not  hav'n-  seen  That 
Which  Is,  and  turn  them  to  the  food  of  Opinion,  (248A-P,) 

Shelley's  account  of  the  fT««t  mob  in  Tr.e   Trtunph  of 
Life,  wh'le  cortatnTy  Influenced  by  Patrarch»s  Trlonfl. 
derives  ultimately  fr'^m  :-'lato.   He  first  dascrlles  ti.e  ap- 
pearance of  the  chariot  which  ha  compares  to  the  "young  rnoon"  (79) 
In  the  rnldst  of  a  gathering  tewpeat.   Re  then  i:oob   on  to 
describe  the  charioteer  and  the  dizzy  courae  of  his  w!nj;ed 

horses  t 

Upon  the  chariot -beam 
A  Janns-vlsa -ed  Thadow  did  arsuiae 
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Th«  ^ultettM  of  that  wondsr-wlnged  teamj 

The  8.'  epes  w  Icl.  drew  It  In  thick  lightnings 

*«re  lost!  -  I  heard  alone  on  the  air's  eoi t  stream 

T.-e  -"Ui^lo  of  t' elr  ever-W'^vlng  wTn,:8« 

All^^  ur  faces  ^f  t'et  c^a^lotee^ 

Had  their  eyes  bpndedj   little  profit  br-ngs 

Speed  in  the  ven  and  ■  llndnesn  ^n  the  rear* 

l^r   then  avs'l  t^e  toana  that,  quench  the   sun 

Op  that  with  banded  eyes  could  pierce  the  sphere 

Of  all  t'  at  la,  has  been  or  will  be  donei 
So  '11  was  t?e  car  .^'!ded  -  but  It  paastd 
•ith  solemn  speed  majestically  on. 

(9-^-106.) 

Around  th"  s  chariot  t^io  mob  tathera,  breakln  •  Into  a  wild 
dance  until  It  finally  pasaea  over  tliea  and  they  collapse. 

In  A  ^efense  o^  Footr?  helley  deaorlbes  the  per- 
version of  Christ's  teao  InfcTi  during  the  wlddle  a^^o  In 
the  followin,::  manner t 

Cut  his  d  otr'noa  seem  to  have  b€ien  qj  Ickly  distorted. 
At  a  certa'r:  period  aftor  t!:e  prevalence  of  doctrtnea 
founded  upon  those  pronuljated  by  him*  ^he  three  forme 
into  wh*oh  Plato  had  dlatrlbutod  the  f ac  Itles  of  mln'J 
unrlorwent  a  sort  of  opotheonla,  end  lecame  *he  clject  o: 
t'  e  worsi.lp  of  .  umne.    Here  it  Is  to  te  confersed  tiiat 
''Ll.:;hat  scurTiS  to  thlc-s'Ori,"  and 

The  crow  mak'S  w?n;-  to  the  rooky  wood, 

Oood  t  .Inca  '^f  day  be  In  to  droop  and  drowse. 

And  night's  blaoV  at.ents  tr>   trelr  preya  do  rouee.^l 

What  raarged  fron  this  "apotheoala"  was  the  "dust  and  Mood 
of  •  .  .  fierce  chaos". ^   The  vision  that  Shelley  pre- 
sents  is?  the  chaos  of  tre  huma*^  faciltiea  which  results 
from  che  loss  of  man's  creative  power.   The  caieer  or  the 
ol  arlot  Ip  the  symbol,  as  in  Tlat*  of  that  Inner  chaos. 
In  the  r"haedrr:8,  "la to  further  develops   le  myth 
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conoernlritj  th»  •  atur*  of  th«  »oul  wltl  reference  to  the 
paycho-oplpsyche  r-eletlonshfp.   Every  -an,  he  eeys,  makes 
8  ij'-d  of  Me  beloved.   The  vrocess  t/iroufh  w  Ich  his  own 
psyche  la  united  with  Its  eplpsyohe  l3  en  initiation  Into 
the  Kysteries,  and  If  this  union  is  reaJ izod  or  the  high- 
eat  level  man  has  attQ!ned  unto  true  knowledt:e.   The  Ini- 
t5ation  rites  he  then  i^oes  on  to  deaorlVe  in  terms  of  the 
charJotoer  and  h?s  tw^  v'nged  steeds.   The  account  pro- 
vides the  Platonic  basis  upon  w.-ilch  Shelley  descriles  Pous- 
aoau's  ffit.e, 

W>i©n  the  Cherloteer  beholds  the  vision  of  lovo,  says 
Plato*  the  one  w'ni,,ed  horse  wi  o  Is  otedlont  to  the  chario- 
teer holds  Itself  hack  from  ruahint;  forth  to  embrace  the 
beloved*   The  othi^r  '-orae,  however,  forces  tho  f '  r-nt  horse 
to  f'-'llow  ills  lev     end,  try  as  he  may,  the  charioteer  at 
first  cannot  prevent  Mm.  As  a  result  he  Is  forced  "to  ^iO 
unto  the  reloved  One  and  mak«  mention  of  the  sweetness  of 
carnal  love"  (254).   ""en,  however,  the  Cherlotecr  approach- 
ed thus  intimately  end  sees  the  glory  t^iat  shines  throu^ 
his  bolovtd,  his  "mer-ory  is  straightway  carried  tack  unto 
the  Form  of  the  Fternel  feauty" (£C4B),   He  is,  es  a  result, 
overcowe  wi  th  fear  and  reverence,  and  I'orces  botl*  his 
steeds  down  upon  tholr  f;aunch?-s. 

In  this  state  the  ^ne  oroe,  "by  reason  of  Iiis  ahcme 
and  panic,  wetteth  all  Uio  Soul  with  sweat"  (254  C),  while 
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t  e  otiier  "hardly  recovering  k>p««th»  In  anger  uptroldeth, 
•nd  heapeth  curses  upon»  the  Charioteer  and  Me  fellov 
noree"  (2"4  ).   When  thla  experience  has  teen  repeated 
many  t^niea,  the  lascivious  atred  Is  f'^fllly  subdued  ao 
that  tho  Charlotaur  Is  able  to  follow  his  beloved  In 
reverence  and  fear,   Plnnlly,  hla  ateeds  under  perfect 
control,  he  enters  Into  onnpanlonahip  with  her.   Thua 
Plato  conoludea; 

Wherefore,  ^f  t!-en  the  tetter  parts  of  the  wind  prevail, 

one'  leo'^  t'e  ^roji  fnt"^  a  p'^neiant  way  of  life  and  true 
w'sdon,  then  are  vren,   all  th»  ''07a  of  their  life  here, 
llccef^':   Q"!  Dt  Dooco  7'lth  ♦'     "vos,  '^ev'ng.  the  -^aster;; 
over  r"  ^  —  "Ives,  doln  ,  all  li  ir;  3  in  order,  having  brought 
!nto  '      o  t).f>t  part  of  t?je  '".o-'l  w- ereTn  wlcV;?dness  was 
found,  and  avln^i  r.tde  that  part  free  herein  virtue  dwell- 
eth;   and  after  t^a  lYffi  Ss  ©nr^ed,  they  r-se  np  11  htly 
on  ti:o5r  v'nce,   hav'nr:  ra'ned  the  victory  In  the  first  of 
t:e  thro'-  relle  [^l.o.,  the  three  cycles  oP   ^ncametlon]] 
at  the  True  Olympic  Gnmea,  than  which  victory  no  i^reater  good 
cs'-  the  Tom'-ioraroe  of  .'..'an  or   t.;e  f^adness  from  .od  Vestow 
on  Man,  (256  r.> 


Rouaaeau,  in  exrlelnln^  how  it  was  that  ha 
eau^t  up  \n  the  chaos  of  t  e  chariot's  course,  explains 
that  he,  like  lleto'o  charioteer  In  Lis  first  vision  of  hla 
beloved,  c^uld  not  sibdue  hla  own  mortal  passlonf   he  had 
not  supplied  "the  spark  wltn  which  Heaven  lit  r^y  spirit" 
wlth"puror  nutriment"  (201-202) •   In  the  presence  of  Irla, 
like  the  charioteer  In  i'lato'a  nyth,  ho  was  "as  one  between 
doaire  and  s' aae/  Suspended"  (5V4-595).   Yet  hla  paaalon 
was  so  far  subdued  f^iat  he  could  follow  her  with  reverence 
and  fear,   ■ ut  In  follow^n  .  her,  aha  was  gradually  lost 
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In  the  11   bt  wh!ch"th«  ooimon  oun/  Sheda  on  tij«  eoirenon 

•firth"    f^^Q-^"^©),       "I  «88  overcn»",  h©  aayt* 

By  By  own  herrt  alone,   wh!oh  neither  aga* 

"Hor  tesra,    rr^r   ^nfaaiy,    nor  now   ti  a  tomb 
Could  terper  to  Ita  objeot." 

(240-24^.) 

l^(ierlylnf-   ."'lato*s  account  of  the  aoul'n  strugi-la 
*n  thla  world  lies   t.'ie  Iar<;^ar  Orphic  vision  of  pre»axlat- 
ence.     Viliat  ti.e  soul    In   tii'.a  world  Is  att  mptln^j  to  do  la 
to  f'nd  ita  way  be  ok  to  the  w-rld  of  the  Forma.       In  tlie 
Orphic  myth  of  /r  In  th.e  r  eputltc     he  desflrlbea  how  tha 
ao-jlf   before  doacendlnti   *nto   t:.e  prison-house  of  the 
flesh,   must   choose  the  Vlnd  of  life  which   it  wishes  to 
live,   is  then  ::.lven  a  guardian  8:>Srlt  to  f.^u*(fle     it,     'rin'.ca 
fr'm  t?  e  river  of  Lethe    (thouj^^i  If  wise  not  too   T^uch)   and 
dascenda  into  t  e  world.       ihe  ►tuardlan  apirlt   in  Ploto»a 
•*^yth  is  Rouaaaau^s  eplpayche,   Jris.        In  ]osin.:  her,  he  fall- 
rr'   Lo    temper  h!  s  heart  to    ItE   proper  object.       The  world 
of  his  so'jI's  pi'e-ex?stence  wa.    loat  before  t   e  onslaught 
of  I'.ls  own     Bsalona. 

In  his  willlntpnens   to  accept   tiie  loaa  of  "celestial 
ll^lJit"  and  be  content  with  "Intimations  of  Imnortallty" 
In  the  years  "t^.at   Lrlnj:  a  philosophic  mind"  Vordsworth  is 
far  trier  tc    ilato'a  philosophy  than  iihelley.     Shelley's 
view  of   the  creative  iroa^lnation  waa  sudi  t}.at  he  believed 
tliat   tha  mind  of  God  waa  Itaelf  tine   'mage  of  all  other 
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minds.        Plato,   of   course.    Is   careful   to  dlsttngullh  In 

his  "-yth    in   the   rtieedrna  between   tiie  minds  of  his   gods  and 

the  ralnds   of  nortsl   ricn.        For  Shelley,    the  lmS£;lnatlon 

wss   capable  of  fuslnj.;  the  hurasn   and   the  divine,        ^^e   could 

not,    as   a   po  t,    accept   Tleto's   view  of   t-.e   life   of  reason. 

He   could   not,    that   is,    live   out,    like   Plato's  philosophers, 

"all   t'-^e   days  of       his     life  heve,    blessed  and  at  peace 

with       himself     "♦        And   ?lQto   recoj^nized   that  poets  by 

natui-e   corjld  not  live  in  t:iis     anner;      for  tliat  reason 

(amoHt,  others)   he  excluded  them  frora  his   ideal   liepubllc, 

V.ordsworth,   on   H.e  other  hand,  he  conld  probably  admit 

because  the  Dlonysian  spark  hat'  been  Lrou^iht  under  the 

contrc>l  (^f   the   "philosophic  "Ind," 

Ey  1822  Shelley  could  not   play  with   shadows  any 

longer.  ''6  had  "ora'rened   f  ro  r>   the   c'rearri  of   life" 

(   Adonals,    S44).        Tlie  thou^iit  that    3n  those   shpdows  were 

to   intimations  of  t  e  true  objects   thot  oast   them  could 

not  console  hira.       V-hen  t  o   shade  of  Rousseau   explains   to 

him  thet  the  naddln.-,  crowd  consists  of   all  those  who  were 

defeated   in  the    i attle  of   life,    the  poet   replies! 

••Let   them  pas3>" 
I   cried,    "the  world  and  Its  mysterious  doom 

"Is  not   so  nuc-'T  nore    glorious    than   it  was, 
^ihat   1  desire  to  worsh'p  t'lose  who  drew 
New  flfc.ures  on   ^ts  false  end  frac'l«  glass 

"As  the  old   faded."   -  "figures  over  new 

Rise  on   ^^o   bulble,    paint    t>:em  as  you  may 

Wa  have    but   thrown,    as    those   before  us    threw. 
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"'^ur  8"  •dowB  -Ti  it  as  It  passed  away* 

(i' 43 -251.) 

Tfie  TriucTph  '"f  Life   Is   or   extremely   comrilex  vision. 

It   combines   tMo   idealism  of  iiato  with  tiie   despair  of  cioeti.e 

and   iyj?on.        The  Idoallstti  of   t  .e   ;->oem,   ho^^-ever,    is    Implicit 

In  the  de8X)air  of  the   vlaion.        fotween  ti.o   two  polos 

Shelley  rioved  throUt>i"!:t  his  life.       In  his   Prociethean 

days,  h!f?   Idoallam  was   In  tJie  ascendant.        in  Age  no  Is 

h!s  hops    Barged  with   the  object  f^V  Vis  hope  end  silenced 

It.       What  was  left  was  ^tho  world  end   Its  mysterious 

doom".       Looking  back  at  Shelley's  vision  In  t>'e  light 

of  The  Trinnph  of  Life,    one   thinks  of   E-^llle's  dying 

words   in  of.  olio; 

What  did  tfty  sone:  bode  Lady? 

HarVr,   canst  thou  hear  me?      I  will  play  the  Swan 

i'.r\d  die   Jn  music. 

(V,    ii,    24-251.) 


C'- 


Aa   apocalyptic  visions,    l^oth  Cu»en   iteb  and   )'.:&  .  «- 
volt  rS   I^lam  ar<-   fallurap,       Tha  waaknasa  of  c^u-  en   Met 
Ilea  In  Shello/'a   inatlllty  t'^   ©etalllsh  en  orga'.tc  role- 
tlonahlp  bGtwoen  himself,   as  poat,    and   ti.a   unlvarsa,   as  tha 
material   rouroe  upon  which   tha  poat  im'>oaea  an   Ima^in^tiva 
form,       St^ll  under   tr  a    Influanca  of  a  ..aci.ariiatlc   philos- 
ophy thst   e   r'^i?if>8   t   e  exTatanca  cf  an  axternsl  oljoot  world 
wh!oh  Is    !nf3epGndant  of  tha  subject  who  percelvea   It,   ha 
oonld  not  finally  affirm  '-♦s  -at-ir©   conviction   that   tha 
spirit    1'    all   objects   w;.icn    it    ^     :'.v3,    vlowa   or:iy    "  ts    ';«n 
creations.       Wa«t   "s  evident   !n  tha  poan  ta   a  paychl© 
stru  ,  la   !n  Shelley  to  find  the  ultlfnata  ground  of  all 
knowledge  within  h-maolf,        Itupllolt  at  least   in   tha  poam  la 
tha   Identification  of  the  ▼arioua  fonaa  of  tyroriny  j»  loh  ha 
BO  heartily  condemns  with   the  rr•ec^Bnlstlc   universe  of  T»nol- 
bach  nnd   'lolvet*. us  w  ich  he  deacr'^ea*       I!o  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived at  the  realization  of  "Is  poetic  naturltyj     namely, 
that  the  vlsMn  of  a  mechanistic  universe  at  once  fixed 
and   lunuta:  le   la  alm->ly  the  perQ;^cct!ve  of  the  fallen  aolf. 
Ke  had  not  yet  worked  ^ut  '/^a  own  metaphyslo. 
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In  The  Pevolt  of  Islam,   Shelley  presents  the  tem- 
porary v'ctorv  of  t  e  forces  of  evil  over  the   forces  of 
good,   C'llralnstln      in  the  death  of  L«on  anr?  Cythna  and  their 
entronce   Into   a  world  wrere   they  enjoy  an  eternal  tllas# 
%>^at  the  p'^vm  actually  reveals*  however,    is   'helley'o   In- 
ability to  def  Vno  t'^o  nature  of  evil  and  Uiereby  deal  with 
It.        Tn  the   Introductory  canto,   he   ',>pe8ents   the  conflict 
of  ,t>od  fir,(i  ev"l  h3   a   c-natantly  ronewed  strUfv  le  between 
a  serpent  i»nd   on     arle.        The  limitations   of  Shelley's   con- 
ception of  t:    3  atnigr.le  can  best  be  understood  by  compar- 
In^s  It   to   the  8trur>ele  between  .-ror.etheus  and  Jupiter  In 
r'ronetheus   '.nbound.        In  th'6   later  poem,   Juplte:'    la   the 
syrabol  of   men'^  restricted  consciousness,    l«e*,   consclousneea 
unredeemed  by  Injajlnation.       Jupitor  is   simply  anot 'er  form 
of  Froraetheus  Ixjund  to  a  :jr'-clplce;     both  are  aymbols  of 
the  arrested  ir.aoination.       The  wo .nded  serpent  w'  !ch  fells 
Into   tie  sea  in  The  "evolt  of  lelar,   tleref -^o,    is 
••■jotfier  lorn  of  the   ea.-.:la,        lot):  are  syalols  of   the  arrest- 
ed Infflglnation,       Shelley  Is     -t  yet  sufficiently  aware  of 
the  nature  of  his  own  dovelo  In,-  vision,  of  his  own  psychic 
powers,    t-^   explore  all   the  dinensi'na  of  hie  Bpocelyps*. 

In  this  rsapect,    tlierefore.   The     ovolt   ■  V   -t^lam 
rc'ghly  parellela   Mlastor,   w  Ich   deals  with   <he    coot's   fail- 
ure to  create,        ihe  wounded  serpent  as  a  syabol  of  restrict- 
ed creative  power  ar-'pllea   equally  to  this  poem.        And   Pro- 
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metheus  TTnVound. which  f'.ilflla  th»   'jnrcallt«d  potentlellty 
Inherent  'n  T}i<>  Tevolt     f  .    ats  it's  In  relation  to  this 

letter  po«m  (,s  the     pi^^.-rrc-*  ''•*?■  n  stands    hi  relation  to   Alas- 
tor  « 

I'rop.etl^eus  ''nlouiKJ  la  the  reollxod  i'om  of  .Shrilly* e 
apocalyptic  vision,       T};e   !mai.^lnatlv(.'  rusir>n  of  the  erotic 
srr!   "roractheen  aspects   of  h!s  vision   *6  here   och^  evert,    where, 
in  The  '  evolt   -f   'c^ar.p    ft  hart   railed.       And  with  th'e  achlev©- 
tnont  behind  hlra,   Shelley  was   flnclly  In  r.  posit Icn  to  trlng 
Into  focus  the  ans^o^jlcRl  l^^vel  of  hi  a  visl'^n.       Thla  focua 
he  achieves   In   ftdonels.       Where  prtvio^jtly  the   cycle  of  death 
end  i^-b5rth    tr  ratMrc  ^ec  '*'fp   the   analogue  of   the  deetri  and 
ra-Mrth  of  htrr^nlty,    row   the  death  and   ra-blrth  of  nAt'ir^ 
and  humanity  teconoa   the  anrlogue  of  the  B'-'ul'e   descent  from 
the  One  fn;^  Ita  ret'jm  to  the  One,       Hav!nc:  af^leved  this 
ultimate  dlTjonsir'n  of  his  thought,   a  dltnonslrn  implicit 
throu^i^iout  the  entire  conrae  of  the  vmroldln^  of  hla  vlal<'>n, 
Shelley's  *?arthly  task  was  finished,        ''la  last  poem,   'Tl_± 
Tj'liinph  of  T.lfo,    la   a  vlalcn  of  the  world  which  he  has  spir- 
itually doflorted,    a  worli  bound  by  the   "ctwse"  of  "surroisn*!- 
In      'n'^res'<:ons»'*^ 

vr».Bt,    therefore,   's  evident   In  thla   5tudy  of  Shel- 
ley's  &   ocel:rr>tlc  vision    !s   the   fact   that   Shelley's   r>ootry, 
viewed  es   a  rhola,   prer.ents  the  gradiiol   unfolding  of  a 
alngle  vision.       The   pourco  f^f  thot  vision,   ea  he  hlmaelf 
atates,   lay  within  himself,       WliSt  he  was  atte*  tln.^;  to  do 
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In  his  poetry  was  to  c^no*r'5ct  the  total  laag«  of  himself 
throuj^  wlilch  '  *  ♦^  cono  ♦^o  know  th#  n*t  jrc  of  '^s  own 
prototype.  -^j   In  essence,    set^ng  upon  th©  Soeratlc 

d'ct'.'m,    know  thyself.      As   a  r«taphys1cel  poet,   however,    ;  hel* 
ley  wo  lid  be   the   riret    t'^   reject  the  notion   that   his  ii^)Ole 
earoer  wns   -ovemod  Try  en  egotist* col   ttaptilse.        In   the   rev- 
elation of  his  own  nst'^e,   he  sought   t^  reveal    tne  true 
nature  nf  all     en,        Lllru   i.ll   oplo    'oets,    fe   laboured   In 
the  arlthy  of  his  onm  so:!   In  order  to  forge  the  unoronted 
conscience   of  his  race. 

In  fr.o   C'^npoaltlon  of  ...is   poenis  ^hellej'  was   acting 
upon   the   cate,{;orlcel    Inp^sratlvc  '^f  Ms   own  nature*        "o  poet 
vaa  aver  more  c-'nscl.   ua  of  -anktnd's  ;  ced  of  a  rede  ptlva 
vision  or   If.-,  lurtd  more  d'llgently.    In  the  nldst  or  appal- 
ling  Indifference,    to  answer  that  need.       Viewed  In  terms 
of  th©   public  ros-onee   to  his  poetry  In  hl«   '^vrn  dsy,    he  was 
forced   to  adr.lt   to   f^'^i-'re.        P-holley,    however,    rerllacd 
ti:ct    th<-     ;onrral    tjMIc   cf     Ic   -rr!   r^s'-'  wrs  not   fit   to   alt 
In  'iir' -'Tient  npon  hla   n^^ems .     l^i  thin  himself,   **»  Vrew  t^at 
l:i,   ,.   c    writing  In  a   tr'»^ltl^n  to  w^  ich  belm^ert  b11  "the 
UBQi^cknowlocted  legJslators  of  tJe  world ."^     Like  ?ocrates 
(in<J  C}i)»l8t    (as  Shellej-  viewed   tiiem),   he  T?ei'   th*  votary  of 
Lroe  v'l.loh,    tr :r'^ni-;^.out   t-^.e   B^^i-,   .  ed   ^julded  rren  in  t?-e  it^orld 
of  Eoc  mini:  totrarO  the  world  of  ?eln3«       They  wore  his  com- 
peers and  'Is  rtipaf^   f^'-r^nc  ttem  was  asrured.       He  bolongad 
to  "the   i-       «   .a. v..      :,o  '"tornal  arc"    (Adonela.    '95)  • 
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ESD-WOTBS 


All   end-no tco  pppear   !n  a  Irev toted  fomj      complet* 
Infonnatlon    in      rov'dod    'n  the   F llllo^raphy.     H^ore  nior« 
than  ono  work  iy  an  author  'a  cited  in  any  on©  chapter,   a 
eh'rter.ed  fona  of   t>  e  title  aopcorsj     othorwloa  c;  ly  tha 
■'ithor's  name    !8   jlvt»n. 

In  the   first   pert  of  th's  atudy,   quotations   from 
Shelley's  poona  orr  followed  by  o  Una  referoroa  in  the  oaaa 
of   the  Ion,  or  poems  wi.ere   the  reference  n-.By  le  ctscure.     In 
the  aacond  part»   a'l  quotatinns  fr  n  the  pertlcnlar  pooo 
uncar  exeininatlon  ere  r-^llowed  ly  ta  line  reference. 
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proportion:  as  reality  Is  t-.  tec^mlng,  as  tr^-Jtli  le 
to  tell of, 
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criticism  of  "rypor!3n,"  aaaeT'ttnc  the  due  claims 
w  .ch  that  fra.Tient  Ives  hl«  to  the  rank  w^^lch  X 
have  aaalrnied  hln, 
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(280-293.) 
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